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WHY oe WE LIKE PARIS? 


TWO PAPERS. 


THE TOUR ST. JACQUES. 


LL roads lead to: Paris,” said the | icans— good and bad—are not the only 

wise and witty Doudan: “it is the | foreigners who congregate in Paris. Pa- 
Rome of the new era.” I will not offend | ris was the first stage in the grand tour 
my readers by repeating a native witti- | of the last century; French comedies and 
cism which has become a proverb. Amer- | caricatures of fifty years ago abound in 
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522 WHY DO WE 
representafions of the English; some of 
- the noblest names of Great Britain are 
now more idéntified with Paris than with 
London. The Irish Jacobites who emi- 
grated in a body after the triumph of 
William of Orange were soon incorpo- 
rated into the French Legitimist society. 
That which now stands for the court of 
Poland has its seat in Paris: the Hétel 
Lambert is occupied by the Czartoryskis, 
who represent the extinct royalty in vir- 
tue of their descent from kings of Poland 
of their own name and from the Sapie- 
has, who also sat upon that rickety throne./ 
They form a centre for the Polish — 
of Paris, amidst which they preserve 
‘semblance of regal dignity and the eti- 
quette of a court, reproducing the Stuart 
- court at St. Germains in the seventeenth 
century. There is also a high Spanish 
society, with Queen Isabella at its head. 
Much foreign royalty finds a home and 
holds a certain state there. The emperor 
Julian the Apostate liked Paris because 
it was quiet: it may be doubted whether 
many people have resorted to it since his 
time for that reason, yet it draws and 
holds the grave as well as the gay. ce 
pin went thither on a visit, and remain- 
ed there for ever after: it was a joke of 
his to the last that he was merely pass- 
ing through Paris. Heine found /him- 
self moored there for life: his yearnings 
for the Fatherland always produced a 
reaction toward France. In his’ night 
thoughts sleepless fancy brings before 
him the oaks and lindens of any 
and his old mother, whom he has not 
seen for ten years; but it ends— 
Thank Heaven! through my window streams 
The Frankish sun with gladsome "gga 
Here comes my wife, as fresh as 
To laugh my German griefs away.) 
(Te is hard to say wherein his univer- 
sal charm lies. Paris is the least cos- 
mopolitan of great cities--she is only 
French: the complaint of the nation 
has been that Paris stands for the whole 
country, whereas there is much of France 
which is not Parisian, much of it which 
shows the influence of Paris jess than 
some circles of American society did ten 
years ago (just now they take their so 
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ham). Yet, though it is true that Paris is - 
not all Francershe is French, essentially 
French; there must be something in 
re of her inhabitants which offers 
of sympathy to the variety of na- 
tions and dispositions gathered together 
re. There is extreme diversity in the 
nge of French character, which may 
easily be observed in the difference of 
their public men, the reserved scholarly 
type being as distinct as the theatrical or 
the satirical. Notwithstanding a prone- 
ness to violence in the national temper- 
ament, which breaks out in times and in 
ways at which all Christendom stands 
aghast, and other tendencies peculiar- 
ly repugnant to the Anglo-Saxon, the 
French possess qualities which raise 
their standard to a higher level than 
that of their decorous neighbors. The 
notions of honor and glory which have 
been turned into a scoff by people in- 
capable of understanding the ideal are 
familiar to them from the cradle: such 
seed, falling on good soil, brings forth 
flowers of chivalry like Larochejacquelin 
and some of the men who fought for us a 
hundred years ago. But there are home- 
lier virtues which the French practise 
more assiduously than any other people 
—thrift, for instance. There is nothing 
which strikes us open-handed, over-care- 
less Americans more disagreeably on go- 
ing abroad than the perpetual wrangle \ 
over candle-ends and cheese-parings, | 
farthings and halfpence. I am not speak- © 
ing now of the customary fleecing of for- 
eigners and travellers, but of the habit- 
ual economy; and the form which this ) 
takes in England is what we call “ mean- 
parsimony which, besides 
pinching itself, makes use of every small 
and shabby trick for saving at the ex- 
pense of others. In Germany also this 
necessity, though more self-respecting, 
has a sordid aspect. In Italy it gayly 
sacrifices the necessaries of life to the 
luxuries, and induces the majority of 
the middle class, and not a few of the 
nobility, to stint themselves in food and 
fuel for the sake of opera-tickets, an 


afternoon drive, a holiday suit of clothes 


—not from ostentation, but from a prefer- 
ence for what is amusing to what is sub- 
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- stantial. But in France the sense of or- 
der and fitness is perpetually gratified by 
the proportion and relation preserved be- 
tween people’s means and their lives ; 
by the unusual neatness and grace with 
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kind is an almost invariable rule, in spite 
of threadbare stories.of Frenchmen who 
take the wing of a chicken and the best 
seat in the railway-carriage: the Eng- 
lishman or German who will not take 
the whole chicken or the only seat is the 
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which even poverty can be invested ; by 
the cheerfulness with which lifelong toil 
and a hard lot are borne; by the spirit 
and good sense which season much work 
with a little play. Courtesy of the finest 


exception. The American criterion of 
good-nature and good manners must not 
be carried across the Atlantic. Another 
hackneyed reproach against the French 
which we have taken up from the Eng- 
lish is, that they have no home-life, be- 
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cause they live on flats and eat at res- 
taurants. The reply is now almost as 
familiar as the accusation, yet it must 
be repeated as long as the accusation is 
brought: The family tie is a warmer and 
closer bond in France than in England, 
or even with us; the grandfather or 
grandmother is the cherished and re- 
vered centre of a circle which often in- 
cludes a bachelor uncle or spinster cou- 
sin; and cold pudding for poor relations 
is unknown. There is a sort of unself- 
ishness practised among all classes in 
France of which we have very little 
knowledge: it is a common act for a sis- 
ter to renounce her share of the parental 
inheritance to give a brother the means 
of starting in life, or for several members 
of a family to unite in the same sacrifice 
to make up a sister’s dower: this gene- 
rally implies for all but the chosen one 
straitened means and single lives—for 
women often a convent—while that one, 
if a man, becomes in return the stay and 
support of the rest; if a woman, their good 
angel. A comparison of the virtues of the 
Latin and other races might explain much 
of the charm of Latin countries. These 
amiable qualities, although unknown to 
the greater number of strangers who fre- 
quent Paris, or denied by them, help to 
produce that agreeable temperature of 
cheerfulness and satisfaction which goes 
for a great deal in one’s enjoyment of 
a place. ~ But the positive resources for 
tastes of every sort are inexhaustible. 
o begin with, there is scarcely a pur- 
suit, whether serious or frivolous, which 
may not be followed to greater advantage 
in Paris than in any other European city. 
There is not such an accumulation of 
amusements as in London during the 
season, but, on the other hand, there 
is no dead season in Paris, as in almost 
all other capitals. The great galleries 
are open the whole year round, and so, 
practically, are the theatres and opera- 
houses, for their short vacations do not 
occur simultaneously: good music and 
acting are always to be found. The 
rush of social gayety is over before the 
spring exhibition of paintings opens; 
there is no custom among the richer 
people of leaving town in a body, such 
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as prevails in London and our great 
cities, sothat Paris never wears a dreary, 
deserted aspect ; the display in the shop- 
windows does not lose its sheen, nor the 
Champs Elysées their life, nor the Bois 
de Boulogne its fashion, at any time of 
year. Most people like a place the out- 
ward aspect of which puts them in good 
spirits, 

This feature of Paris must have been 
less prominent before the reign of Na- 
poleon III. and M. Haussmann. Those 
who love the architectural expression of 
what is venerable, picturesque and en- 
crusted with historical associations watch- 
ed the progress of their improvements 
with grief. It was curious to observe as 
the emperor’s popularity declined how 
the tone of the people and the press 
changed in regard to this magnificent 
clearing out. At first it was spoken of 
as the “embellishments,” then as the 
“alterations,” then as the demolition:” 
an illustrated paper constantly published 
woodcuts of buildings which were disap- 
pearing under the title of “ Paris qui s’en 
va.” It was natural that many Parisians 
should bewail the destruction of so much 
that was old and beautiful, and that many 
visitors like myself should have mourned 
to find the goal of a pilgrimage only the 
site of a former shrine. But the grand 
avenue beginning at the beautiful old 
church of St. Germains ]’Auxerrois, em- 
bracing the palace and courts of the 
Louvre, the palace, pavilions and gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, the Place de la 
Concorde with its fountains and obelisk, 
the festive Champs Elysées, all sunshine 
and leafy shade, is worth a great many 
old bits and odd corners. Let us re- 
member, too, that the immense life of 
a million and a half of inhabitants and 
the incalculable currents of travel were 
forced into those narrow, crooked streets, 
blind alleys, dark passages, and we shall 
admit the need of the straight channels 
and the open thoroughfares. The mod- 
ernization ofancient and picturesque cities 
is a constant and natural subject of lam- 
entation, but modern life requires modern 
accommodation : it is impossible that the 
capital of Austria or Italy in the nine- 
teenth century should remain as it was 
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in the Middle Ages. Paris, as was in- | down intothelittle, narrowstreetsnearthe 
evitable, has changed far more than Vi- | cathedral, and they swarm with shadowy 
enna, far more than the Eternal City will | historical figures, but the personages of 
ever change, let us hope, but she is not | Victor Hugo’s novel Notre Dame de Paris 
bereft of all her ancient ornaments. If | —or, as we call it, The Hunchback of 


we are most interest- —_ — 
ed by the far past, as === 
the citizens of a new 
country are apt to be, 
let us begin by look- 
ing around at some 
of the relics which 
still remain, without 
departing from the 
beaten track. 

No street is so in- 
separably connected 
with the modern & 
and American idea 
of Paris as the Rue 
de Rivoli, a broad, 
light-colored vista 
of hotels, handsome 
houses and spark- 
ling shop-windows : 
following it to the 
end, we come to the 
Tour St. Jacques, a 
fine fragment of late 
Gothic rising nearly 
two hundred feet 
from the pavement, 
like a steep rock 
from a plain. It is 
the last vestige of a j 
church begun under 
Louis XII., finished 
in the palmy days of 
Francis I. and de- 
molished by the mob 
in 1789. Under the 
pointed arch of the 
lowest story stands a 
statue of Pascal, who | 
made some of his 
‘philosophical exper- 
iments in this tower. _ THE STE. CHAPELLE. 
From its summit, 
once crowned by a lovely spire, there is | Motre Dame —.drive out the real and 
a magnificent view of Paris. From that | rightful ghosts. It is a handbook for 
height the Seine seems to flow almost at | this part of Paris, in which one may 
our feet, dividing around the island on | find the city restored as it was three 
which stands Notre Dame, whose mighty | centuries ago and as great part of it re- 
towers are close over against us. We look | mained until recent times. The island 
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seems one to us looking down, but it is 
several islets pieced together and bridged 
across. Still gazing from the Tour St. 
Jacques, we see with a shudder how hard- 
ly the exquisite Ste. Chapelle escaped the 
flames of the Commune: when the fire 
had all but reached the walls it stopped 
as if by a miracle, and this gem of early 
florid architecture survived. A special 
providence watches over this little church, 
small in comparison with its great neigh- 
bor. It was built by the royal St. Louis 
to receive relics of peculiar sacredness 
from Palestine, part of the true cross and 
the crown of thorns. The two octagonal 
towers are encircled halfway up by a 
crown of thorns in stone: the same fan- 
cy has carved and bristled the pinnacles 
with little spikes which mingle with the 
foliage of the crockets and produce a 
luxuriant decoration. In 1618 the Ste. 
Chapelle was endangered by a fire which 
destroyed one of the finest halls of the 
adjacent Palais de Justice; twelve years 
later its own beautiful spire was burnt, 
and not replaced until 1853; in 1776 all 
the buildings actually adjoining it were 
consumed; in 1781 the conflagration 
raged about it, sweeping away monu- 
ments and mementos of every period, 
but sparing the splendid reliquary: the 
jewel-like glass of the windows, coeval 
with the church, escaped the fury o? the 
Revolution. The church has been re- 
stored with extreme care from remains 
of the old wood -carving, frescoes and 
sculpture, so that we look upon its beau- 
ties as they delighted the devout heart of 
its royal founder on the eve of departure 
for his first iJl-starred crusade. Notwith- 
standing the flaws in his character, Louis 
IX., like St. Elizabeth of Hungary, is one 
_ of those medizeval physiognomies whose 
enthusiasm and childlike simplicity, un- 
spotted through life, make us forget their 
shortcomings : in those days the great of 
the earth, whatever their faults, had often 
an unworldliness which imparts a sin- 
gular purity and luminousness to their 
memory. 

The island well illustrates how crowd- 
ed every rood of the old city is with 
places of interest. In this small space 
alone there are the cathedral, the Ste. 
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Chapelle, the Palais de Justice, the 
church of St. Louis en I’fle—a: small 
church built in 1664, but interesting 
from its connection with the University 
of Paris; the Hétel Dieu, the most an- 
cient hospital in Paris, the origin of 
which dates from Merovingian times; 
the Hétel Lambert, a lordly mansion 
which appears in the memoirs of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and now, by the occupancy of the Czar- 
toryskis, represents the court of Poland; 
the Conciergerie. Many of the oldest 
edifices are built over still more vener- 
able ones, of which the foundations and 
other portions are still visible: many 
contain smaller independent structures, 
like the ancient church of St. Julien des 
Pauvres within the precincts of the Hétel 
Dieu. Paris may be studied like a huge 
palimpsest in stone and mortar, where 
beneath the new is something old, and 
beneath the old something older. The 
superb brand-new Tribunal de Com- 
merce is a case in point: between the 
antique piles of the Palais de Justice and 
the Hétel Dieu its modern Corinthian 
architecture is strikingly out of place. 
The grandiose, heavily-handsome stair- 
case and cupola and the Cour d’Honneur, 
built like the court of an Italian palace 
of the Renaissance, have neither state- 
liness nor meaning in their present po- 
sition: the building belongs to the new 
quarters, to the city of Napoleon III. and 
M. Haussmann; but it stands on the site 
of a Roman prison and of the medieval 
church and convent of St. Bartholomew. 

There never were such people as the 
French for literally tearing themselves 
to pieces. Between Notre Dame and the 
river, where there are an open walk and 
a modern fountain, stood not fifty years 
ago the splendid palace of the archbish- 
ops of Paris, rich with the ecclesiastical 
treasures of seven centuries. During the 
political disturbances which attended the 
accession of Louis Philippe the palace 
was sacked by the mob, headed, it is 
said, by officérs of the National Guard: 
everything in it was broken, stolen or 
thrown into the river, and the building 
itself was so nearly destroyed that it 
could not be rebuilt. The archbishop 
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of that time, Monseigneur de Quelen, a 
man eminent for piety, courage and ev- 
ery other virtue, twice narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of that most awful of 
all mobs, the mob of Paris, who were 
clamoring for his head on the strength of 
absurd reports of arms and ammunition 


line of martyrs: Mgr. de Quelen was a 
martyr in all but the mere fact; Mgr. 
Affre fell in attempting to persuade the 
insurgents of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
to disperse in the revolution of 1848: he 
was shot on the barricade with words of 
peace on his lips and the olive-branch in 


concealed in the vaults of Notre Dame. 
His life was shortened by these agitations 
and revulsions of feeling. Within the 
last hundred years four archbishops of 
Paris have died a violent death, degin- 
ning with the unworthy Gobel, who was 
guillotined in 1794. They have been a 


hishand. He had put aside entreaties and 
warnings with the words, “The Good 
Shepherd gives his life for the sheep:” 
his dying ejaculation was, “May my 
blood be the last to be shed!” His 
successor, Mgr. Sibour, was assassinated 
by a renegade priest in 1857 as he was 
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performing the great annual service in 
honor of Ste. Genevieve, the patroness of 
Paris. The blood of the last archbishop, 


Mgr. Darboy, is scarcely dry in the ditch 
of the Grande Roquette, where he was 
shot by the Communists in May, 1871. 
The humblest missionary to African sav- 
ages is in less danger than these magnif- 


PORTE ROUGE, NOTRE DAME. 


icent prelates. We do not like Paris so 
much when we think of all the blood that 
has been shed here: the blood-stains of 
the Commune «are still fresh, and, go- 
ing back as far as we can, we find the 
damned spot everywhere. One of the 
most beautiful bits of Notre Dame is the 
Porte Rouge on the north side, which 
may be translated the “ Door of Blood,” 
and which was built by John the Fearless, 
duke of Burgundy, in expiation of the 
murder of the duke of Orleans in 1407. 
The valor and other princely qualities 
of Jean sans Peur and the odious cha- 
racter of his victim, who was the very 
curse of France, bias us in favor of the 
former notwithstanding the treachery of 
his deed. Their enmity had been bitter 
and of long standing, but they met for 
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formal and public reconciliation, attend- 
ed mass and received the sacrament to- 
gether, and ended the day by a banquet. 
On his way home the duke of Orleans 
was surrounded and assassinated: the 
story goes that one wrapped in a mantle 
and scarlet hood, so as to conceal his 
face and figure, suddenly came out of a 


| house and struck the final, fatal blow, 


and that this was the duke of Burgundy. 
The duke of Orleans had offered him an 
unpardonable insult by placing the like- 
ness of the duchess of Burgundy among 
the portraits of his mistresses. It is fur- 
ther said that the duke of Burgundy had 
received intelligence of a plot to assas- 
sinate himself, and merely got the start 
of his foe. His atonement was splendid, 
according to the notions of those times. 
About ten years afterward he paid the 
natural penalty of his great crime, and 
was slain in his turn on the bridge of 
Montereau during a parley with the dau- 
phin, afterward Charles VII. His tomb 
is at Dijon, the place of his birth, beside 
that of his father, Philippe le Hardi; his 
duchess Margaret lies by his side coronet- 
ed and in daisy-sprinkled robe; around 
the base of the monument troops of little 
monks mourn the death of their prince 
with every demonstration of grief. But 
under the rich Gothic canopy which forms 
the porch of the Porte Rouge the duke 
and duchess of Burgundy kneel in per- 
petual repentance amid a crowd of divine 
and sacred figures. 

The combination of richness in detail 
and simplicity of general plan is the cha- 
racteristic beauty of Notre Dame. The 
eye comprehends its grand proportions 
at the first glance: it is pervaded by a 
sublime repose which is undisturbed by 
the prodigality of sculpture on the triple 
portal, the flying buttresses, the rose- 
windows, the three galleries. 
Gothic cannot go further in the union 
of majesty and grace. 

Even amid these magnificent land- 
marks of the old French monarchy the 
imagination of a traveller, tracing the 
footprints of history, is preoccupied by 
recollections of the First Revolution. His 
path is constantly crossing the seared, 
ensanguined track. In 1872 the marks 
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of the Commune hardly seemed fresher 
than those of 1792. Here, in the island, 
the round turrets of the Conciergerie, 
flanking its arched gateway facing the 
river and seen from the opposite quay, 
divide our thoughts with the Gothic mag- 
nificence, with the holy, heroic, fierce, ro- 
mantic traditions of earlier times. The 
Conciergerie was a dungeon ages ago, 
when the Palais de Justice was a royal 
residence: it had its terrors, its exe- 
cutions, its oubiettes ; but it is as the 
prison of the Revolution that it keeps 
its horrible fame. Nor is it only that 
the Conciergerie was the prison, but 
the prison of the doomed— one huge 
condemned cell. Here the Girondists 
supped together on the night before 
their execution with jest and song and 
speech, with some show of theatrical 
bravado, with noble acts of real cour- 
age, like Vergniaud’s throwing away 
the poison of which there was not 

- enough for his friends: hither came 
Charlotte Corday and Madame Ro- 
land from the Abbey, Marie Antoi- 
nette from the Temple, the Jacobins 
from the Luxembourg — one last jour- 
ney more for them all. These went 
forth to death, but hundreds were per- 

' fidiously discharged and sent back to 
life, to meet a more appalling fate at 
the gates by the hands of the mob. 
Twice the apartment in which Marie 
Antoinette spent her last two months 
on earth has been consecrated to her 
memory by paintings, inscriptions, rel- 
ics: they were torn out and dispersed 
in 1830; it was again restored and re- 
stocked during the Second Empire, when 
the empress Eugénie had set a fashion of 
enthusiasm for the unfortunate queen ; 
but it was again pillaged by the fury of 
the Commune, and the very cell itself 
destroyed in May, 1871. 

There are occasional exhibitions of 
ferocity in the lives of individuals and 
nations on which it is wise not to dwell 
if we wish to keep our faith in human 
nature. It is better to leave the island 
and its still unvisited curiosities and cross 
to the left bank of the Seine. This is the 
Rive Gauche, which many think the most 
interesting and agreeable part of Paris, 
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and where they find the best reasons for 
a sojourn there. The quays are the fa- 
vorite haunt of bric-a-brac lovers, collec- 
tors of old books and rare engravings. 
New books too may be bought at the sec- 
ond-hand stalls for a song: I have seen 
a complete edition of Sainte-Beuve, near 
forty volumes, as'fresh as if just from Ha- 
chette’s shop, for something between fif- 
teen and sixteen dollars. The Pont St. 


CHAPEL OF THE HOTEL DE CLUNY. 


Michel leads from the island to the Latin 
Quarter, so well known to students, espe-. 
cially students of medicine. It is a lab- 
yrinth of streets with learned names, the 
Rue Gerson, Rue Amyot, Rue Descartes, 
Rue Laplace: the stranger expects ser- 
mons from their stones and supposes 
every house to be an abode of learning. 
Here are the Sorbonne, or theological . 
seminary, the Collége de France, the 
Ecole Polytechnique, the Ecole Nor- 
male, while colleges and lycées by -the 
score shoulder one another. But this 
scholastic realm is the centre of the vie 
de Bohéme, that country without con- 
fines, the land of the prodigal and ne’er- 
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do-weel, where many a sober citizen, 
many a member of the learned profes- 
sions in the Old and New Worlds, have 
sowed their wild oats, and some have 
made them into pipes and blown blithe- 
ly and tunefully thereupon. Victor Hugo 
is cicerone for the fle de la Cité, and to 
Henri Murger belongs the Pays Latin, 
with its larks, its devil-may-care laugh- 
ter, its wit, poetry, pathos, its transient 
yet sometimes tragic loves, its harrowing 
and horrible destinies. Parisians assert 
that there is no longer such a life, such 
a country; that it has been divided like 
Poland and its autonomy destroyed ; that 
Murger’s and Musset’s novels are tales 
from ancient history. If this be true, so 
much the better: idleness, improvidence 
and vice are less dangerous when they 
do not wear sentimental faces and as- 
sume idyllic attitudes. For one man who 
came scot-free out of the ordeal, how 
many left health, happiness, wholesome 
habits behind them! The preface to 
Murger’s Vie de Boheme and Musset’s 
Frédéric et Bernerette are the best hom- 
ilies on the subject— Murger’s own sad 
story the best moral. 

The outward aspect of the quarter, al- 
though not new, is prosaic enough until 
suddenly we come upon a Gothic gate- 
way in an old wall; and here are the an- 
cient Lutetia and medieval Paris again. 
It is the entrance to the Hétel de Cluny, 
a noble specimen of fifteenth-century do- 
mestic architecture. It may be called the 
city palace of the abbots of Cluny, as 
Lambeth is the London house of the 
archbishops of Canterbury. Down in 
Burgundy, on the quiet banks of the 
Saéne, stand the magnificent ruins of 
the abbey of Cluny, founded in the soli- 
tude by a duke of Aquitaine in 920. 
It rose rapidly in importance and in- 
fluence, and the abbot became one of 
the great ecclesiastical powers of Europe. 
About a hundred years from its founda- 
tion, Hildebrand — afterward the great 
pope Gregory VII.—retired thither to 
find a stricter rule of life than in his 
convent at Rome. In another hundred 
years the post of abbot was filled by Peter 
the Venerable, an erudite, generous, zeal- 


ous man, a prominent Church politician. 
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He accomplished a great work for the ab- 
bey, reforming its loosened manners and 
relaxed rule, obtaining valuable privi- 
leges and strengthening its prerogatives 
by the favor of kings and popes. All this 
makes no difference now to any human 
being alive, but Peter the Venerable is 
remembered as the friend of Abelard 
and Héloise, the most famous pair of 
lovers the world has ever known. He 
gave shelter and sympathy to Abelard 
when that thrice-unhappy man was si- 
lenced, banished and threatened with 
excommunication for his independent, 
thinking and speaking. The compas- 
sion of Peter the Venerable survives with 
the sorrows of Héloise and Abelard: the 
tears which he shed over the recital of 
their misfortunes, his letter of condo- 
lence to Héloise on Abelard’s death, his 
tenderness for the latter’s memory, are 
preserved in the heavy, correct, unclas- 
sical tomes of the Bibliotheca Veterum 
Patrum, where few people will look for 
them; but everybody may see the beau- 
tiful tomb in the cemetery of Pére la’ 
Chaise at Paris which was made by 
Peter’s order for Abelard. Modern lov- 
ers still make sentimental journeys to 
the tomb: it is covered with wreaths on 
All Souls’ Day— most of them, sad to 
say, crowns of everlasting flowers or still 
more frightful ones of black and white 
beads. After Peter's death the abbey: 
continued to flourish until it became 
the head of nearly two thousand religious 
houses and had a revenue of sixty thou- 
sand dollars a year. No wonder that the 
abbot required a town-house at the cap- 
ital for greater convenience in looking 
after so many interests, temporal and 
spiritual ; and toward the close of the fif- 
teenth century this stately palace arose. 
It was far from being dedicated exclu- 
sively to clerical use, however. Soon 
after it was finished, Mary Tudor, the 
sister of Henry VIII. of England, lived 
here while widow of Louis XII. of France, 
previous to her marriageto Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk—the unromantic heroine of a 
romantic love-story. Her bedroom bears 
the pretty but misleading title of “ Cham- 
bre de la Reine blanche,” in allusion to 
the white mourning which the queens of 
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France wore as weeds. Here too James 


V. of Scotland, superfine, poetical, chiv- 
alrous, ill-fated personage, was married 
to Madeleine, the daughter of Francis I. 
Later, the Guises made a stronghold o 
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the place: it served as a refuge of the 
doves of Port Royal and their abbess ; 
as the barracks of a company of actors; 
as the head- quarters of Marat in '93, 

til Charlotte Corday’s knife stopped 


INTERIOR OF STE. GENEVIRVE (THE PANTHEON). 


the murderous business which was doing 
there. Its late purpose, horrible as it is 
to remember, probably saved the Hétel 
de Cluny from the destruction which 
overtook the mother-house. On the 
banks of the Saéne two ruined towers 
and a dilapidated wall are all that re- 
main of the glorious abbey of Cluny ; 


but the hétel was spared by the sans-cu- 
lottes, and its regeneration after Marat's 
occupancy began by its being used in 
part as a stable, in part as a cooper’s shop 
and for similar harmless purposes. At 
length it was bought by the accomplish- 
ed and enthusiastic M. de Sommerard, 
author of Les Arts au Moyen Age, to 
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receive his collection of historical spe- 
cimens and relics of the early arts in 
France. The government bought it of 
his heirs in 1843, and keeps it as a mu- 
seum of national antiquities. The lofty 
rooms with mullioned windows are filled 
with splendid old furniture, tapestry, lace, 
pottery, armor, weapons, trinkets and 
curiosities too various to classify. They 
are haunted by students and connois- 
seurs of bric-a-brac; by artists making 
sketches of the gorgeous Arras and 
Gobelin hangings or of those magnifi- 
cent carved and sculptured mantel- 
pieces which figure in so many water- 
color drawings and on so many can- 
vases ; by actors careful of accuracy in 
the costume of an historical part; but 
most of all by lovers of the past and the 
picturesque. It is a grand old curiosity- 
shop. One of the strangest relics in the 
collection is a set of crowns belonging to 
the Gothic period in Spain: they consist 
of a king’s,.a queen’s, and those of six roy- 
alinfants: any well-read child will imme- 
diately remember Hop-o’-my-Thumb’s 
host, the ogre, in whose family a crown 
was also an indispensable article of attire. 

The gem of the building is a chapel 
adjoining the apartment of Mary Tudor: 
its vaulted roof is supported by a single 
slender, octagonal column; the fan-tra- 
cery of the roof is filled in with a pro- 
fusion of delicate leafage; the lectern, 
credence and other pieces of church fur- 
niture are carved in the most elaborate 
manner; the walls are enriched with 
Gothic niches of exquisite form and de- 
sign: grace and elegance control the pro- 
portions and decorations, yet the whole 
effect is cold and depressing. A church 
in which men no longer worship can no 
more retain its aspect of a sanctuary than 
an uninhabited house the atmosphere of 
a home; arm-chairs, tables, sofas, chairs, 
books, writing-materials cannot preserve 
an apartment from the mildew of deser- 
tion which overspreads it when human 
life no longer abides there ; and so, in 
spite of the altar and its appointments, 
the Divine Presence seems to depart from 
the temple no longer warmed by prayer 
and praise. 

From the chapel a winding stone stair- 
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case leads down to the older building, 
the palace of the emperor Julian and of 
the Merovingian and Carlovingian kings 
—the Palais des Thermes, as it is called, 
nothing but the great Roman bathing- 
establishment being left. The principal 
chamber is a vast vaulted hall, with walls 
as thick as a fortress, which has been con- 
verted into a museum of Roman antiqui- 
ties. This opens upon a little grassy area, 
as quiet, trim and green as a convent-gar- 
den, which is also filled with fragments 
of sculpture. It is a common practice 
abroad to convert the waste spaces in 
and about fine ruins into gardens, and 
the charm of these spots is indescribable. 
One sits on the capital of a fallen pillar 
or the head of a gargoyle imbedded in 
close-shorn turf, with brilliant, formal 
flower-beds on every side like the trays 
of a jewel-case; the lights and shadows 
of the greenery overhead waver on gray 
crumbling battlements or sculptured tra- 
cery ; and whether a vision of old build- 
ers and denizens fills the place, or noth- 
ing moves except the silently-shifting sun- 
light and the birds which hop and peek, 
the moments glide away like flowing wa- 
ter in these retreats where time has come 
to a stop. The longer we stay the harder 
it is to get up and go away, and many an 
hour slips by in this tranquil enclosure, 
which contains an epitome of the history 
of Paris, and the foot lingers as we pass 
through the old Gothic monastery-porch, 
which lets us through to the Hétel Cluny 
and out into the streets of modern Paris — 
again. It was by another of those hair- 
breadth escapes which saved the Ste. 
Chapelle that these precious monuments - 
and treasures missed being blown to at- 
oms in 1871. It was a question of hours: 
the vaults of the neighboring Panthéon 
were full of gunpowder, but the troops 
got possession of the building before the 
Communists could explode their mines, 
or the whole quarter, with its hoards of 
antiquities, art, books, manuscripts, scien- 
tific apparatus, military trophies—all that 
piety, learning, valor, taste, intelligent in- 
dustry, patriotism, delight in—would have 
been reduced to a heap of rubbish. 

The Panthéon looks as modern as any 
building in Paris, and it is as difficult to 
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admire its eighteenth-century Renais- 
sance as the eighteenth-century Corin- 
thian of the Madeleine. The original 
church was built by Clovis early in the 
sixth century at the instance of his queen, 
Clotilde, through whom he was convert- 
ed to Christianity, and of Ste. Geneviéve, 
the gentle shepherdess and patron saint 
of Paris. It was first dedicated to Sts. 
Peter and Paul, but on Ste. Geneviéve’s 
death she was buried there and the church 
renamed in her honor. Nothing of stone 
and mortar lasts thirteen hundred years 
except ruins: even a church requires ren- 
ovation after a millennium. The first 
church of Ste. Geneviéve was burned 
by the Northmen A. D. 857, and rebuilt ; 
in the last century it had to be rebuilt 
again; and the present edifice was begun 
once more by command of a king, Louis 
XV., and at the request of a woman, 
Madame de Pompadour! The chaste 
shades of Ste. Geneviéve and Queen 
Clotilde probably fled before this unhal- 
lowed reconstruction, and there is noth- 
ing to call them back to the present fane, 
- superb as it is in dimensions and decora- 
tion, One traveller at least must con- 
fess to finding neither edification nor en- 
joyment in the redundant modern statu- 
ary representing France and her peculiar 
virtues and attributes, her great repre- 
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sentative men, her goddesses and genii, 
nor in the showy historical and allegor- 
ical paintings, although they are signed by 
the hands of Gros and Gérard. Every step 
that one takes suggests a sardonic reflec- 
tion. On the piers which support the dome 
are bronze tablets to those who fell in the 
revolution of 1830: their monuments will 
endure longer than brass, for they are 
protected and entirely hidden by the 
wainscoting which has been placed over 
them. There is something ludicrous as 
well as hideous in the way in which each 
political party in France, as it gets the 
upper hand, flings the relics of its pre- 
decessor out of window, like a ghastly 
parody of Box and Cox’s breakfast. The 
Revolution rushes in; out goes the dust of 
saints and kings, that philosophers, athe- 
ists and sans-culottes may be solemnly 
entombed in their stead: back comes 
authority, albeit a National Convention ; 
away with the bones of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Mirabeau, Marat, the last — who 
can wonder ?—to the common sewer: 
royalty returns and scrapes together its 
scattered ashes and restores the broken 
noses of its effigies ; the Commune comes 
and blows everything to indiscriminate 
sherds. These parallels obtrude them- 
selves too pertinaciously at the Panthéon. 
SARAH B. WISTER. 


ERYTHRONIUM (DOG'S-TOOTH VIOLET). 


O® all the sweet surprises of the spring, 
Each year renewed, yet each year new again, 
None sends a gladder thrill through every vein, 
None speeds the fancy on a swifter wing, 
Than the first vision of thy loveliness, 
O lily of the woods! stray child of June! 
Dear runaway, thy sisters will come soon: 
Meanwhile I take thee to my heart. Confess 
Thy pranks. Why didst thou steal coy Viola’s name? 
Why smirch thy pretty robe? Didst thou surmise 
Feigned name or motley cloak could e’er disguise 
Thy beauty? Lily art thou all the same. 
Yet little heart have I thy masque to blame: 
I love thee; thou art here; let that suffice. 


E. S. F. 
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NORWAY HOUSE. 


ROM Norway House, at the north- 
ern extremity of Lake Winnipeg, 
to York Factory, on Hudson’s Bay, as 
the canoe travels is a distance of five 
hundred miles. Twice or thrice on this 
long road of river and lake, of rapid and 
cataract, a stout log stockade enclosing 
half a dozen wooden buildings is en- 
countered, the trading-post of that great 
fur company which still retains undis- 
turbed possession of the northern wil- 
derness, despite all cession of title to 
Canada. For the rest, save when the 
occasional dog-sledge, with its peals of 
little bells in winter, or the swiftly-pass- 
ing boat-brigade, resonant with the songs 
of the summer voyageurs, intrudes with 
its momentary variation on the shriek 
of the all-penetrating wind, the ripple of 
the stream, the roar of the thunder-toned 
waterfall or the howl of the wild beast of 
the woods, the vast expanse is abandon- 
ed to the possession of the Indian hunter 
and his prey. 
Travel over this tortuous water- way 
has two objective points — Norway on 
the south, York on the north. The 


former is the great “inland dépét” of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company—the latter 
its most important post on the sea-coast, 
at which supplies are periodically received 
from, and furs shipped to, the great marts 
of the world. The goods annually sent 
out from London lie one year in the 
warehouses of the factory: in twelve 
months more they reach Norway House. 
Down to meet them from far-away arctic 
regions, from the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains, from the settlements on the 
Red River, come the summer boat-bri- 
gades, laden with the furs traded during 
the year, and manned by dusky voya- 
geurs chanting their rude boat-songs 
to the beat and rhythm of rowlock and 
paddle. At Norway their cargoes are 
exchanged with the York brigades for 
the goods brought down from the fac- 
tory; when, after a short season of rest 
and carouse, each retraces its course. 
In this manner the entire fur - country 
is drained of its peltries and the long 
chain of posts supplied with goods for 
the trade of the ensuing year. 

-It was the latter end of May. Already 
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the meeting of many brigades at Norway 
House had occurred, presenting to the 
newcomer a curious phase of the life of 
the wilderness. The green sward to the 
left of the fort was covered with the en- 
campments of the boatmen—brown leath- 
er éepees, white canvas tents, bark lodges, 
slants of bush and pine broom, sails 
stretched across poles, camp-fires, bat- 
tered tin kettles, blankets drying in the 
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sun, and wolfish Indian dogs. every- 
where. Amidst all this wandered the 
swarthy voyageurs, puffing clouds of 
smoke from their ever- burning pipes 
and engaged in every conceivable oc- 
cupation. Here a perspiring and long- 
haired Paganini had improvised a dance 
upon the green by the aid of a cracked 
and antiquated violin; there an excited 
trio were gambling by means of the moc- 


MAKING A PORTAGE, 


casin game—a few buttons or gun-screws 
shaken together in an empty moccasin 
and involving the guessing of the num- 
ber. The stake, a capote or blanket or a 
small sum of money, lay between them, 
while an Indian drum, beaten with mo- 
notonous stroke by a sympathetic specta- 
tor, served to keep the excitement at fe- 
ver-heat. In another quarter feasting was 
the order of the day, and in still another the 
gurgle of rum and quick quarrel and fierce 
imprecation marked the presence of the 
voyageur’s direstenemy. Canny Scotch 
traders in costumes of beaded and fringed 
leather strode through the din and tur- 
moil of the camp from time to time, keep- 
ing their men well in hand and settling 


disputes that threatened to end in blows. 
Down by the shore busy clerks were 
checking off bales of furs and packages 
of merchandise, which the more steady 
of the boatmen were transferring to the 


different brigades. Drawn up on the 
beach were the dozen or more boats 
composing these brigades—sharp-point- 
ed craft, shaped like an ordinary whale- 
boat, and carrying a burden of three and 
a half tons. 

The costumes of the voyageurs pre- 
sented striking and picturesque contrasts. 
The Red River men, fresh from the bor- 
ders of civilization, assumed an air of 
general superiority to their brethren of 
the wilderness, and appeared in tassel- 
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led caps, bright-blue capotes of fine cloth 
with two rows of silver-gilt buttons, cor- 
duroy trousers, variegated sash and high- 
ly-ornamented moccasins. Their long 
black hair hung in a straight mass over 
their shoulders, their capotes were open 
at the throat, and in their belts were slung 
fire-bags beaded and quilled. Rougher, 
but more in keeping with their daily toil, 
was the dress of the Indian and half- 
breed crews from Athabasca and Mac- 
kenzie’s River: corduroy trousers, tied 
at the knee with bead-work garters, en- 
cased their limbs ; capotes were discard- 
ed, and striped shirts open in front, with 
cotton handkerchiefs tied sailor-fashion 
round their swarthy necks, took their 
place; a scarlet sash encircled the waist 
of each, while moose-skin moccasins de- 
fended their feet. Their head - dresses 
were as various as fanciful : some trust- 
ed to their thickly-matted hair to guard 
them from sun and rain; some wore caps 
of coarse cloth; others, colored handker- 
chiefs twisted turban-fashion round their 
heads; while one or two sported high 
black hats, covered so plenteously with 
tassels and feathers as to be scarcely 
recognizable. A wild and handsome 
set of men they were, heavy-set, cop- 
per-colored and highly ornamented. 
As I said, it was the latter end of 
May, and yet Nature in this high lat- 
itude had already donned her summer 
garb. Summer in the north treads so 
closely upon the heels of winter as to 
leave but little standing-room for spring. 
About the second week in April the earth 
begins to soften, the forest becomes fra- 
grant with last year’s leaves and this 
year’s buds, the little rills wander fee- 
bly riverward, and the wild duck wings 
its flight along the water-courses. During 
the following weeks the days grow soft and 
warm, rain falls in occasional showers, 
the thermometer varies from sixty to 
seventy degrees between daybreak and 
mid-afternoon. A few days later the 
river, which hitherto has churlishly re- 
sisted all the advances of Spring, begins 
to show symptoms of yielding to her soft 
entreaties. Spring, shower and sun are 
all too strong for him: his children are 
already awake. They prattle and purl 
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and pull at him, urging him to open his 
long-closed eyelids, to look once more 
upon the blue and golden summer. With 
the coming of the delicate flowers and ver- 
nal bloom of early May he gives way sud- 
denly and throws off his icy mask. All 
Nature seems to caress him for the sac- 
rifice. The wild flowers and green grasses 
grow down close to the water’s edge ; the 
teal, the mallard and the widgeon float 
upon its broad bosom ; all the wild things 
of the water sport upon its surface. 

The red man lifts his birch-bark canoe 
from its resting- place and launches it 
upon the flood. It is as wild and beau- 
tiful as any bird of them all. Through 
the long winter it has lain beneath a 
covering of snow and branches: now 
the wild swan and wavy, passing north- 
ward to the polar seas, wake it from its 
icy sleep. The canoe is part of the sav- 
age, useless to carry the burden of man’s 
labor, fitted alone for him and his ways. 
The woods along the river-shore yield all 
the materials necessary for its construc- 
tion —cedar for its ribs, birch bark for 
its outer covering, the thews of the juni- 
per to sew together the separate pieces, 
red pine to give resin for its seams and 
crevices. It is built close to the hunt- 
ing-lodge on river- or lake-shore ; 

And the forest-life is in it— 

All its mystery and magic, 

All the lightness of the birch tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 


Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 


An exceedingly light and graceful craft 
is the birch-bark canoe, a type of speed 
and beauty—so light that one man can 
carry it on his shoulders overland where 
a waterfall obstructs his progress, and, as 
it only sinks five or six inches in the 
water, few places are too shallow to float 
it. The bark of the birch tree, of which 
it is made, is about a quarter of an inch 
thick. Inside of it is laid a lining of ex- 
tremely thin flakes of wood, over which 
a number of light bows are driven to 
give strength and solidity to the canoe. 
In this frail bark, which measures in 
length from twelve to forty feet, the In- 
dian and his family travel over the in- 
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numerable lakes and portages and the 
- fur-hunter pursues his lonely calling. 
In the old life of the wilderness the 
canoe played an important part, and 
the half-breed voyageur was a skilled 
rival of the Indian in its management. 
Before the consolidation of the fur com- 
panies the echoes along the river-reaches 


known as canotes de maitre, a consid- 
erable number of which are still kept at 
the border posts for the use of the com- 
pany’s travellers. These canoes are of 
the largest size, exceeding the north ca- 
noes in length by several feet, besides 
being much broader and deeper. They 
are, however, too large and cumbersome 
for travelling in the interior, where the 
canoe literally goes over hill and dale, 
requiring four men to carry them and pad- 
dled by fourteen to sixteen voyageurs. 
The north canoe, the ideal craft of the 
summer voyageurs, and one which still 
plays an important part in the fur trade, 
is a light and graceful vessel, about thirty- 
six feet long and capable of containing 
eight boatmen and three passengers. 
Made entirely of birch bark, these ca- 
noes are gaudily painted on bow and 
Stern with those mystical emblems 
which the superstitious boatmen be- 


lieve to increase their speed. 
Vor. XXITI.—34 
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and gloomy forests were far oftener and 
more loudly awakened than now. No 
less than ten brigades, each numbering 
twenty canoes, passed over the routes 
from Lake Superior to Norway House 
and westward during the summer months. 
The first half of the journey, over the great 
lakes, was made in very large canoes, 


A PORTAGE CAMP. 


It was in such a craft as this that we 
left Norway House on the long journey 
to the sea-coast. It was mid-afternoon 
before we got away, so many things had 
to bedone. To rescue Baptiste from the 
seductions of a moccasin game, upon the 
issue of which he had staked his last 
earthly possession, was a matter of no 
little difficulty—to steer Pascal and An- 
‘toine and Pierette clear of the Scylla of 
too much rum on the one hand, and the 
Charybdis of dusky Thisbe and amorous 
Amaryllis on the other, was still more 
perplexing. But at last it was accom- 
plished ; and while the fervid May sun 
was still playing strange freaks of mi- 
rage and inverted shoreland, stretching 
away into unseen places upon the waters 
of the immense lake, the canoe entered 
upon its long race against time and tide. 

The days that now began to pass were 
filled from dawn to dark with moments 
of the keenest enjoyment: everything 
was new and strange, and each hour 
brought with it some fresh surprise, 
some wondrous exhibition of Indian 
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skill or varying scenery. To tell the 
mere work of each day is no difficult 
matter: to start at five o'clock, halt for 
breakfast at seven, off again at eight, 
halt again at one o'clock for dinner, 
away at two, paddle until sunset,—that 
was the work of each day. Just as the 
first faint tinge of coming dawn stole 
over the west the canoe was lifted from 
its ledge of rock and laid gently upon the 
water. The blankets, the kettles, the guns 
and all the paraphernalia of the camp 


A PORTER. 


were placed in it, and the swarthy voy- 
ageurs stepped lightly in. All but one. 
He remained on shore to steady the bark 
in the water and keep its sides from con- 
tact with the rock. It is necessary to be 
thus careful with canoes, as the gum or 
pitch with which the seams are plastered 
breaks up in lumps and makes the craft 
leaky. The passenger took his place in 
the centre, the outside man sprang light- 
ly in, and the birch-bark glided away 
from its rocky resting-place. 

On the waters traversed between Nor- 
way and York navigation is seriously in- 
terrupted by rapids, waterfalls and cat- 
aracts, to surmount which the canoes, 
with their cargoes, have to be landed 
and carried round the obstruction, to be 
relaunched at the nearest practicable 
point. At one point a height of land 
is reached across which the canoes and 


cargoes must be carried in order to de- 
scend the opposite stream. In either 
event the process is technically known 
as “making a portage,” and constitutes 
the hardest feature of the voyageur’s 
labor. On the road between Norway 
and York thirty-seven portages are en- 
countered, besides numerous “half por- 
tages,” where the lading is carried over 
and the boat is not, there being sufficient 
depth of water for the canoe when dis- 
burdened of her load. These portages 
vary in width from a few rods to a mile 
or more, the Robinson Portage being of 
the latter width, with a smooth highway 
across it two rods wide. 
To the passage of a canoe manned by 
skilful voyageurs many of these portages 
present but a slight obstacle, while to the 
boat-brigades of the company, heavily 
laden with merchandise, they are for- 
midable enough. With the latter the 
freight is always taken over first, and each 
crew carries the lading of its own boat 
only ; but it requires all the crews of a 
brigade—that is, thirty-six men—to carry 
or take over one boat. The boats are 
run over on Slides, rollers or poles. The 
freight-bateaux in the country are large, 
and apparently awkward and unwieldy 
things. They-are long, broad and shal- 
low, carrying, in addition to their seventy- 
five hundred weight, nine men as crew, 
besides three or four passengers, with 
provisions for themselves and the crews. 
They are built of very light material, how- 
ever, and seldom draw more than three 
feet of water when loaded. To convey 
a brigade of these boats over a portage 
is an arduous and tedious task, as only 
one boat can be taken across at a time. 
Twenty men are harnessed two and two, 
drawing with straps across their breasts, 
the others being ranged alongside the 
boat, lifting or shoving as occasion may 
require. The goods are carried over by 
the boatmen on their backs, each man 
being supposed capable of carrying two 
packages of from eighty to one hundred 
pounds each, that being the standard 
weight of all“ pieces” in the fur trade. 
As I have said, many of these portages 
present but slight impediment to the on- 


ward progress of a north canoe. True, 
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all the perpendicular falls have to be 
passed upon land, and in a day's jour- 
ney of forty miles from one to half a 
dozen portages have to be made. But 
the rapids are as smooth water to the 
hardy voyageurs, who in anything less 
than a perpendicular fall seldom lift the 
canoe from the water. 

As we journey onward, each hour re- 
veals some new phase of beauty or of 
peril, some changing scene of lonely 
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grandeur. Soon there falls upon the ear 
the rush and roar of water, and, round- 
ing some wooded promontory or pine- 
clad island, the canoe shoots toward a 
tumbling mass of spray and foam, stud- 
ded with the huge projecting rocks which 
mark ariver-rapid. It is a wild scene of 
wood and rock and water, but the voy-. 
ageurs advance upon it with a calm as- 
surance. The boiling rapid is nothing 
to them: all their lives they have lived 


DESCENDING A RAPID. 


among these things. These have been 
the playthings of their early youth, the 
realities of their middle life, the daily 
associates of their old age. As the ca- 
noe nears the foot of the foaming flood 
advantage is taken of the mad rush of 
the mid-stream, flowing backward close 
to the banks, to push the frail craft as far 
up the rapid as possible. Then the voy- 
ageur in the bow—the important seat 
in the management of a canoe—rises 
upon his knees and closely scans the 
wild current before attempting the as- 
cent. Sinking down again, he seizes his 
paddle, and, pointing significantly to a 
certain spot in the chaos of boiling wa- 
ters before him, dashes into the stream. 

The rushing flood seems to bear the 
light canoe forward with the speed of an 
arrow ; the water boils and hisses to with- 


in an inch of the gunwale ; and to the un- 
accustomed traveller it seems folly to at- 
tempt the ascent. But the skilled canoe- 


‘men know every feature of the rapid. In 


the centre of the boiling flood a large 
black rock rises above the surface. From 
its lower side a long eddy runs, like the 
tail of a fish, down the stream. It is just 
opposite this rock that the canoe leaves 
the back current, and toward it the voy- 
ageurs paddle with all their might. Swept 
down by the force of the stream, however, 
they just reach the extreme point of the 
eddy, but after a few vigorous strokes of 
the paddles the canoe rests quietly in the 
lee of the rock. Here a momentary halt 
is made—just long enough to look for an- 
other rock. The bowsman again selects 
one a few yards higher up and a good 
deal at one side. The paddles are dip- 
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ped once more, the canoe heads into the 
torrent again, and the sheltering eddy of 
the second rock is soon reached. Yard 
by yard the rapid is thus ascended, the 
canoe sometimes scarcely gaining a foot 
a minute, again advancing more rapidly, 
until the light craft sits upon the very lip 
of the fall and a long piece of smooth 
water stretches away up the stream. 

But if the rushing or breasting up a 
rapid is exciting, the operation of shoot- 
ing one in a birch-bark canoe is doubly 
so. Itis impossible to find anything in 
life which so effectually condenses in- 
tense nervous sensation into the short- 
est possible space of time as does the 
running of an immense rapid. No toil 
is required, but as much coolness, skill 
and dexterity as a man can throw into 
the work of hand and eye and head. 
He must know where to strike and how 
to do it—the position of every rock, the 
sweep of every drop of water, and the 
combinations which rock and water in 
relative positions will assume. 

As the frail bark nears the rapid from 
above all is quiet. One cannot at first 
see what is going on below the rim of 
the rush, but tiny spirals of spray and 
the deafening roar of falling water give 
a fair premonition of what is to be ex- 
pected. The most skilful voyageur sits 
on his heels in the bow of the canoe, the 
next best similarly placed in the stern. 
The hand of the bowsman becomes a 
living intelligerice as, extended behind 
him, it motions the steersman where to 
turn the craft. The latter never takes 
his eye off that hand for an instant. Its 
varied expression becomes the life of the 
canoe. 

The bowsman peers straight ahead 
with a glance like that of an eagle. He 
has got a rock or splintered stump on 
shore to steer by, and knows well the 
only door by which the slope of water 
can be entered. The canoe, seeming 
like a cockleshell in its frailty and like 
a nautilus in its tiny dimensions, silently 
approaches the rim where the waters dis- 
appear from view. On the very edge of 
the slope the bowsman suddenly stands 
up, and, bending forward his head, peers 
eagerly down the eddying rush: then 


falls on his knees again, without turn- 
ing his head for an instant. The sen- 
tient hand behind him signals its warn- 
ing to the steersman ; the canoe is on the 
very rim ; she dips down the slant, shoot- 
ing her bow clear of the water and falling 
hard and flat on the lower incline. 

Now there is no time for thought: no 
eye is quick enough to take in the rush- 
ing scene. Here peers a rock just above 
the surface, there yawns a big green cave 
of water ; here a place that looks smooth 
running for amoment suddenly opens into 
great gurgling chasms, sucking down the 
frail canoe. There are strange currents, 
unexpected whirls and backward eddies 
and rocks—rocks rough and jagged, 
smooth, slippery and polished; and 
through all this your canoe glances like 
an arrow, dips like a wild bird down the 
wing of the storm; now starting with a 
strange side motion from a rock, as if 
with an instinctive shrinking from its 
presence; now perched upon the very 
edge of a green cavern, with one foot 
almost in a watery grave; now breaking 
through a backward eddy, as if eager to 
run its wild race. Ofttimes a huge rock, 
time-stained and worn, stands full in the 
midst of the channel, seeming to present 
an obstacle from which escape is impos- 
sible. The canoe rushes full toward it, 
and no human power can save it from be- 
ing dashed to pieces. Stay! There is just 
one power that can do it, and that is pro- 
vided by the rock itself. No skill of man 
could run the canoe on to that rock. The 
fierce current splits upon it, and a wilder 
sweep of water rushes off both its polish- 
ed sides than on to them. The instant 
the canoe touches that sweep it dashes 
off with redoubled speed. The jagged 
rock is a haven of safety compared to 
the treacherous whirlpool and twisting 

billows. 

All this time not a word is spoken, but 
every now and again there is a convul- 
sive twist of the bow-paddle to edge her 
off some projecting rock, to put her full 
through some boiling billow, to hold her 
steady down the slope of some thunder- 
ing chute. All this is wild life if you will, 
but how cold and bare the simple nar- 
rative of these facts appears beside their 
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actual realization in a north canoe 
manned by dusky voyageurs! 

Through many scenes like these 
day after day we journeyed on— 
through island-studded bays, over 
long reaches of limpid water whose 
placid surface not a ripple stirred, 
over turbid floods thick with the ooze 
of muddy banks, breasting fierce rap- 
ids, climbing thundering waterfalls : 
now, steering our way through a per- 
fect maze and network of island and 
narrow channel, we passed gently 
along the rocky islet-shores through 
unruffed water. In all directions 
there opened out innumerable chan- 
nels, some narrow and winding, oth- 
ers straight and open, but all lying 
between shores clothed with a rich 
and luxuriant vegetation—shores that 
curved and twisted into mimic bays 
and tiny promontories—that rose in 
rocky masses abruptly from the water 
—that sloped down to meet the lake 
in gently-swelling undulations—that 
seemed, in short, to present within the 
compass of a single glance every va- 
rying feature of island-scenery. The 
air was balmy and fragrant with the 
scented things that grew upon land 
and water. Looking through the rich 
labyrinths of trees and moss-covered 
rocks, it was difficult to imagine that 
winter could ever stamp its frozen im- 
age upon such a soft summer scene. 

At times we navigated narrow 
streams of water between hills and 
mountains of rocks, some of which 
were of immense altitude and came 
so close together from opposite sides 
of the river as hardly to admit of the 
passage of a boat- brigade between 
them. The sterile barrenness of this 
part of the country exceeds descrip- 
tion. The scenery, however, was nov- 
el and fantastic, and in some measure 
compensated for the turbulent and 
unfriendly character of the streams. 
High rocks beetling over the rapids 
like towers, or rent into diversified 
forms gay with particolored mosses, 
or shaded by overhanging hills—now 
a tranquil pool lying like a sheet ofsilver, | these were parts, and parts only, of its 
now the dash and foam of a cataract,— | picturesque and striking pictures. 
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From time to time we passed canoe- 
and boat-brigades from the factory bound 
for the interior posts with merchandise. 
Those who have not seen them can have 
but a faint idea of the picturesque effects 
produced by these passing fleets. Sweep- 
ing suddenly around some promontory 
in the wilderness, they burst unexpect- 
edly upon the vision like some weird 
phantom of mirage. At the same mo- 
ment the wild yet simple chansons of 
the voyageurs, sung with all the force 
of a hundred voices, strike upon the 
ear, and, rising and falling in soft ca- 
dences in the distance, as they are borne 
lightly on the breeze, then more steadily 
as they approach, swell out in the rich 
tones of many a mellow voice; and burst 
at last into a long enthusiastic chorus. 


Qui en a composé la chanson? 

C’est Pierre Falcon, le bon gargon ! 

Elle a été faite et composée = 

Sur la victoire que nous avons gagnée ! 
Elle a été faite et composée 

Chantons la gloire de tous ces bois brulés ! 


The deep forests and precipitous banks 
echo back the refrain in varying vol- 
ume: the long line of canoes is half 
shrouded in the spray that flies from 
the bright vermilion paddles as they are 
urged over the water with the speed of 
the flying deer, until, sweeping round 
some projecting headland, they disappear 
like the “ basgless fabric of a dream.” 
But the winged passage of these birds 
of flight conveys but a faint idea of the 
sensation experienced in witnessing the 
arrival of a brigade at an inland post 
after along journey. It is then that they 
appear in all their wild perfection and 
the spectator catches a glimpse of the 
supreme picturesqueness of the Fur Land. 
The voyageurs on such occasions are at- 
tired in their most bewildering apparel, 
and gaudy feathers, ribbons and tassels 
stream in abundance from their caps 
and garters. Gayly ornamented and 
ranged side by side, like contending 
chariots in the arena, the frail canoes 
skim like birds of passage over the wa- 
ter, scarcely seeming to touch it under 
the vigorous and rapid strokes of the 
small but many paddles by which the 
powerful voyageurs strain every muscle 


to urge them on. A light mist rising 
from the river etches them while yet 
afar in shadowy outline, enhancing their 
symmetry like a veil thrown over the face 
of beauty. The beautifully simple, lively 
yet plaintive chanson, so much in unison 
with, that it seems a part of, the surround- 
ing scenery, and yet so different from 
any other melody, falls sweetly upon the 
ear. In the distance it comes with the 
pleasing melancholy of “ Home, Sweet 


-Home!’’ and seems to be the vocal ex- 


pression of the voyageur’s thoughts of 
his native land. On its nearer approach 
it changes into a hymn of exultation as 
the deep manly voices swell over the 
placid waters—the “ Marseillaise”’ of the 
wilderness. Nearing the landing, a spirit 
of competition arises as to who shall ar- 
rive first. The long canoes speed over 
the waters like a flight of arrows to the 
very edge of the wharf: then, as if by 
magic, come suddenly to a halt. The 
paddles are rolled on the gunwale si- 
multaneously, enveloping their holders 
in a shower of spray as they shake the 
dripping water from the bright vermil- 
ion blades and climb lightly from their 
seats. 

Thus day after day. In many places, 
where the strength of the current formed 
a series of rapids extending for long dis- 
tances, of such a nature as to forbid the 
ascent by the use of oars only, progress 
was made by means of the tracking-line. 
Tracking a canoe is dreadfully harassing 
work, At the beginning of such a rapid 
the canoe would be run ashore and a long 
line attached to the bow, by means of 
which half the crew would drag the boat 
slowly along, while the other half remain- 
ed on board to steer it and add to its stead- 
iness by their weight. After an hour's 
walk the others would take their turn, 
and so on alternately through the day. 
As the banks about the rapids were gen- 
erally high and very precipitous, the voy- 
ageurs had to scramble along the shore, 
sometimes up.to their waists in water, 
again crawling, creeping among briers 
and thorns, and clinging to the rocks 
and bushes high up the bank on ledges 


where they could hardly find a footing, 
and where they resembled so many flies” 
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against a wall. Occasionally, such was 
the violence of the current, though four 
strong men held the rope, it was wrench- 
ed out of their hands, and the canoe was 
hurled down the rapids at terrific speed, 
at the mercy of the foaming waves and 
irresistible torrent, until it reached an 
eddy below. The banks, too, composed 
of soft clay and mud, increased the labor 
of hauling, but the light-hearted voy- 
ageurs seemed to think nothing of it, 
and laughed and joked as they toiled 
along, playing tricks upon each other 
with a joyous abandon all their own. 

At sunset we made our camp on some 
rocky isle or shelving shore. The canoe 
would be moored in the recess of a bank 
or drawn bodily upon the beach. One or 
two of the crew cut wood, another got the 
cooking-things ready, a fourth gummed 
afresh the seams of the canoe, a fifth cut 
shavings from a dry stick for the fire. 
Drift - wood was collected, and active 
preparations were made for the evening 
meal. Over the fire was placed a gyp- 
sy-like tripod, from which depended huge 
tin kettles, while above them hovered nu- 
merous volunteer cooks employed in stir- 
ring their contents with persevering indus- 
try. The curling wreaths of the smoke 
formed a black cloud among the nu- 
merous fleecy ones arising from the 
steaming kettles, while all around, in 
every imaginable attitude, sat, stood and 
reclined the sun-burned, savage-looking 
voyageurs, chatting, laughing and smo- 
king in perfect happiness. Then came 
the supper, generally limited to pemmi- 
can prepared in some palatable way, un- 
less supplemented by the wild game taken 
during the day. 

Pemmican, the favorite food of the In- 
dian and half-breed voyageurs, is a kind 
of provision with which people in the civ- 
ilized world are not generally acquaint- 
ed. To make it the flesh of the buffalois 
cut up into large lumps, and these again 
into thin flakes or layers, which are hung 
up in the sun to dry. When thoroughly 
desiccated the meat is taken down and 
pounded by means of wooden flails or 
between two stones until it is broken into 
small pieces. The broken or pulverized 
meat is then well mixed with the melted 
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fat and placed in a bag about one foot 
and a half in diameter and two feet and 
a half in length, made of buffalo skin 
with the hair on the outside: the bag is 
sewed up as tightly as possible, and the 
pemmican allowed to cool. It may be 
eaten without being cooked, but most 
people who use it, and the voyageurs who 
subsist upon it when travelling, mix it 
with flour and water and boil it. In this 
state it is very palatable, and would be 
more so but for the presence of buffalo 
hairs left in it by the hunters who pre- 
pare it. It is very nourishing, however, 
and will keep fresh for years if kept dry. 

When the shadows of the night had 
fallen around, and all was silent save 
the lap of the river’s tide against the 
rocks, we would stretch our blankets 
on the springy moss or pine-broom and 
lie down to sleep with only the stars 
above us. Happy days were these, fill- 
ed with the whispers of the pine tree, the 
music of running water, the stillness of 
great lonely lakes, the memory of which 
goes far into the future, growing bright- 
er as we journey farther away from 
them. 

Passing, on the morning of the elev- 
enth day out, from the mouth of the 
Steel into the broad current of the Hayes 
River, the last stage on our long journey, 
the effect was that of sudden translation 
from a temperate to a frigid zone. Dis- 
tant scarce sixty miles from Hudson’s 
Bay, the icy winds of that frozen sea 
wage continual warfare with encroach- 
ing spring. The banks of the river were 
everywhere covered with huge blocks of 
ice, while not a leaf had yet made its ap- 
pearance. Not a bird.was to be seen save 
an occasional whiskey -jack chattering 
among the trees. Nature seemed un- 
decided whether or not she should take 
another nap ‘ere decking herself in the 
garments of spring. Coats and wraps, 
which had hitherto contributed only to 
the warmth of.the canoe - bottom, were 
now called into requisition by the shiv- 
ering voyageurs, who bent lustily to their 
paddles. And a steady pull through the 
day, with no stoppage for meals, brought 
us in the late twilight to the end of our 
voyage. 
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Established shortly after the organiza- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1670, though chance and desultory ad- 
venturers had utilized its site as early as 
1638 to trade in skins with the savages, 
York Factory has a history of over two 
centuries. While Drake was plunder- 
ing galleons from the Spanish Main 
England and France were contending 
for the possession of the trade in furs at 
this isolated post. Long years before, the 
misty shores of that weird sea upon which 
it stands saw strange vessels coasting 
amid its fiords and ice-floes, seeking a 
passage to far Cathay. Here the in- 
trepid Hudson wintered, and the icy 
waters of the strait alone know his rest- 
ing- place. From hence went Hearne 
and Back and a long line of hardy ex- 
plorers to seek the Arctic Sea. 

Ever since that early date York Fac- 
tory has maintained a position of the 
first importance in the fur trade by rea- 
son of lying farther inland than any oth- 
er coast-fort of the company and its facil- 
ity of access by boat from the interior. On 
this account the largest shipping dépét of 
the trade, it is also the head-quarters of 
the company’s northern division and the 
chief office of the accountant department. 
All notes issued by the corporation are 
dated and made payable at York Fac- 
tory, and the entire annual accounts of 
the vast service are here revised before 
transmission to the great house in Lon- 
don. Until a comparatively recent date 
all the supplies shipped to the many forts 
controlling the immense trade of British 
America passed through the factory ; 
and the old settlement of Red River, 
now the centre of the new province of 
Manitoba, obtained the bulk of its mer- 
chandise and the greater part of its people 
by this route. Every summer hundreds 
of boats arrive there from the interior 
with the proceeds of the year’s trade in 
furs in time to meet the annual vessel 
sent out from London laden with goods 
for the trade of the ensuing season. This 
occurs in August, the ship remaining but 
a few days, as the waters of Hudson’s 
Strait are liable to be closed by ice at 
any season of the year. 

Like all other important posts of the 


company, York Factory is a large square 
of about ten acres enclosed within high 
stockades, and standing on the banks of 
Hayes River about five miles from its 
mouth where it empties into Hudson's 
Bay. The houses are all of wood, the 
principal building being the general 
store, where goods to the amount of 
two years’ outfit for the whole depart- 
ment are stored. This general store 
occupies a central position, and is built 
with an open space or court, after the 
manner of French inns. On each side 
of it is a long low building, in one of 
which visitors and company residents 
are lodged during the summer season, 
the other being used as a mess-room or 
dining-hall. Four large warehouses stand 
at right angles to these buildings, and 
form thus three sides of the square; 
behind which runs a row of small low 
dwellings for laborers and traders, a few 
shops, warerooms and ice-houses. These 
last are filled every spring with ice, which 
does not melt the year round, although 
the summer there for two months is in- 
tensely hot. Neither does the lower stra- 
tum of soil in the surrounding country 
melt, the upper soil only thawing to 
the depth of two and a half feet, the 
subsoil remaining perpetually frozen. 
This is partly due to the nature of the 
soil, and partly to the severity of the 
climate. The country around the fac- 
tory is one immense swamp, level as 
a floor, thickly covered with bushes and 
dotted here and there with pine trees, 
while the winter extends through eight 
months of the year. By the last of Oc- 
tober the Hayes River is enchained in 
ice, upon which even the spring tides, 
though they rise to the height of twelve 
feet above the ordinary level, have no 
appreciable effect. By the middle of 
the month the still waters of the swamps 
and marshes are frozen over and the 
ground is covered with snow. By the 
last of December snow covers the stock- 
ade from six to ten feet deep, through 
which pathways are cut from house to 
house. Such is the intensity of the frost 
that rocks into the crevices of which wa- 
ter has run split with a noise like the re- 
port of a cannon, and they may be seen 
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everywhere shattered by its effects. Late 
in April the snow begins to melt away, 
but it is the middle of June before the 
sun gets the mastery and compels it to 
release its hold. The return of spring 
and summer is like an awakening to 
a new life. 

As the winter season extends through 
so great a part of the year, much of what 
is done by the residents of the factory has 
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direct reference to their self-preservation. 
Next in importance to plentiful supplies 
of food is fuel. A certain amount of coal 
is imported each year to supplement the 
meagre stock of wood, which sometimes 
happens to fall short. In the year 1795 
all the fuel that could be collected in the 
vicinity was barely sufficient to supply a 
single fire in the morning and evening. 
During the remainder of the day the only 
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resource of the inmates, when the weather 
was bad, was to walk in the long mess- 
room apparelled in heavy coats of skins 
dressed with the fur on. At last ice was 
turned into a means of protection against 
cold. The interior walls of the house 
were covered with water, which at once 
froze into solid ice, and this lininz held 
good until the thaws of the following 
spring. 

It was at such a port that our voyage 
ended—a voyage that may be numbered 
among the last of its kind. The old ca- 
noe-life of the Fur Land is rapidly pass- 
ing away. The railway and the unpictu- 


resque Mackinaw boat are usurping the 
place of the birch-bark, and the forests 
no longer echo the mellow refrains of the 
voyageurs’ boat-songs. The passage of 
three or four canoes during the summer 
season is all that breaks the silence of 
the scene. On many a once well-beaten 
pathway naught save narrow trails over 
the portages, and the rude crosses and 
wooden railings, blown over by tempest 
and discolored by rain and snow-drift, 
which mark the lonely graves of those 
who perished by the way, remains to tell 
the story of the passing years. 
H. M. ROBINSON. 
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THROUGH WAYS. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


I FOUND myself in England on the 

first of April, without any definite 
plans of rejoining my mother. and Hel- 
en. I had thought*it best to leave New 
York at once when I discovered that my 
presence there was a topic for conjecture 
among the Raymonds. One of the ad- 
mirable results of a large family connec- 
tion lies in the certainty with which you 
may predict hearing everything the pub- 
lic have to say to your disadvantage. So, 
having no wish that Helen and I should 
be talked about, it seemed better to my 
mind to start for Italy at once. But, in 
spite of all the facilities for speed in 
modern travel, it is as easy to loiter on 
one’s way as it was a century ago. Over- 
coming obstacles depends more upon the 
amount of vital energy engaged than the 
apparent means. I was anxious to see 
my mother, and sometimes I was feverish 
with an uncontrollable desire to be with- 
in reach of Helen; but these inclinations 
were tempered by a reluctance to meet 
them without having decided upon some 
line of conduct. I was tired of being a 
disinterested outsider; and, still more, I 
was weary of the clash of contending wills. 
When I accepted the state of things with 
tacit acquiescence I despised myself heart- 
ily ; but when I felt a wish for an instant 
to put forth my strength I suffered still 
more. I was not a man to win an Ata- 
lanta. I was ‘fond of Helen, admiring 
her extremely, and it occurred to me 
that she ought in some mild measure 
to return my esteem and affection. The 
world seemed to me unfitted in many re- 
spects as an arena for persons with pow- 
erful emotions. It was necessary for peo- 
ple to marry, but marriage was but one 
of a thousand convenient and respect- 
able arrangements: in fact, wedlock was 
subsidiary to many of the most insignifi- 
cant duties. A man need not have a wife, 
but he must tie his cravat at least once a 
day, breakfast and dine with more or less 
knowledge of the pleasures of the table, 
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have the reputation of some knowledge 
of the classics and the capacity of ex- 
pressing some solid opinion on politics, 
and at least a small balance at his bank- 
er’s. If he has a wife, then, let him treat 
the fact as he does these other adjuncts 
of a tolerably successful career, and not 
write poems about it, as if his possession 
of a woman were a startling and unusual 
freak of beneficence on the part of For- 
tune. If Helen would but look at mat- 
ters in an equally sensible light, and not 
embitter our intercourse with her hauteur 
and unbending pride, we had a chance 
of being as happy as most people. Re- 
garding love I felt cynical and sceptical : 
I had been in love in my life, and little 
enough of the early inspiration of my 
passion had survived the deluge. Hence- 
forth I resolved to make for myself the 
model of a rational creature, and strict- 
ly conform to it. 

These thoughts and feelings, at first 
chaotic and formless, had time to ‘crys- 
tallize into maxims and syllogisms be- 
fore I reached Florence. I visited all 
the cathedral-towns of England and 
France on my way, pacing the lofty 
climbing into lonely towers, 
kneeling in spirit before the hallowed 
shrines where the highest exaltation and 
aspiration are delineated in forms of im- 
perishable beauty. I had intended to make 
a few journeys up and down in Italy be- 
fore I rejoined my family, but the moment 
I had crossed the frontiers I became in- 
different to my plans of seeing Ferrara, 
Padua and Pisa. I experienced an eager 
wish to meet my mother’s familiar loving 
eyes. Hence I travelled rapidly toward 
her, and reached Florence at sunset one 
evening early in May. But it was not 
my mother for whom I inquired when I 
reached the Palazzo , but my wife. 
I was ushered into a silent, lofty salon 
whose great windows looked out upon 
the Arno. I had not sent my name to 
Mrs. Floyd Randolph—merely request- 
ed to see her on important business. I 
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was experiencing a tumult of feeling, 
and remained standing, looking at the 
door through which she must appear. 

She entered presently, pausing timid- 
ly just within the high-arched portal and 
gazing toward me, trying to recognize me 
in the half light. 

“Dear Helen!” said I, and took her 
in my arms and kissed her. I had de- 
cided that in meeting her again I would 
claim at least as warm a greeting as a 
brother might, and she yielded for a mo- 
ment to my embrace, then extricated her- 
self with a little tremulous laugh. 

“Oh, you rude boy!” she murmured. 
“I am dressed in untold magnificence 
for a dinner-party : how dare you crush 
me so?” 

But I kissed her again. 

“You are very superb,” I exclaimed, 
looking down at her. She wore some 
fabric of shining white like a bride, and 
her round girlish neck and arms blazed 
with jewels. I had never seen her in 
full-dress before. 

She shrank under my gaze. 
call mamma,” she whispered. 

“Never mind mamma just this mo- 
ment,” I returned: “stay with me a lit- 
tle, Helen.” 

But she ran away, returning present- 
ly wrapped up to the throat in a cloak 
of cashmere and swan’s-down, and draw- 
ing on her gloves. 

“TI wish you were going with me,” she 
said timidly. 

“How could I answered, feeling 
repulsed and disappointed that she did 
not offer to stay with me. “You could 
not take me to a dinner-party even if my 
luggage were unpacked and my dress- 
clothes out of their creases.” 

“Well, you will excuse me, for I must 
go now,” said she: ‘“ Madame Hargous 
is waiting for me. Shall I find you up 
on my return ?” 

“Oh yes. Let me put you in the car- 
riage,” I cried, following her, but found 
another aspirant to that honor in the ante- 
room, and was introduced to a striking- 
looking man, evidently a Pole from his 
appearance, with the title of ‘‘ Count,” 
but the rest of whose name I did not 
catch. He was enchanted, he.declared, 
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to meet the distinguished husband of 
madame, yet seemed to have no inten- 
tion of yielding me the privilege of at- 
tending my wife. But I accompanied 
her down stairs, and at the carriage-door 
was presented to Madame Hargous, the 
count’s sister, and stood looking after 
them as they drove away. There had 
been a laughing discussion. as to the 
propriety of the count’s occupying the 
empty seat opposite the ladies, but it 
ended in his putting his hat on his head 
and walking off through the rapidly-in- 
creasing dusk, after a few more musical 
flattering observations addressed to the 
“husband of madame.” 

I went slowly up stairs, and found my 
mother impatiently awaiting me. What- 
ever I had expected and missed in Hel- 
en’s welcome, I had no feeling of loss 
now when my mother spoke to me in 
that low thrilling voice of hers, and look- 
ed into my face with those deep yearn- 
ing glances which had gained more and 
more melancholy fire as the years went 
on taking away her hopes one by one. 
It was like the old times: she fed me, a 
woman’s first and last duty toward a 
man, jealously sending away the ser- 
vant that she might wait on me her- 
self. She poured my wine, and would 
have offered the glass on her knees, I 
have no doubt, she was so glad to re- 
new the old services again. She press- 
ed me to eat, and exclaimed over and 
over again that, had she but known I 
was coming, something better than a 
cold fowl should have graced the feast 
in my honor. It was, to be candid, quite 
as well for us both to have something to 
occupy us in this first hour of our meet- 
ing, for, ostentatiously affectionate al- 
though we were, each no doubt expe- 
rienced the same reluctance to touch 
upon other matters than simple outside 
details. She herself led me to my room, 
and told me what a beautiful view of 
Fiesole nestling in the chocolate-color- 
ed mountains I should have at dawn: 
she gave me the history of their jour- 
ney thither, and how often both she and 
Helen had wished I could have been 
with them. She constantly introduced 
my wife’s name into her narrative, link- 
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ing it frequently with some expression 
of interest in me and desire for my re- 
turn. She was, like all women, a little 
crafty and politic, although not con- 
sciously so, and I loved her for her 
transparent wish to smooth matters be- 
tween myself and Helen. When we had 
finally settled down in the drawing-room 
I found myself turning again and again 
to the clock—where a burly god of gilt 
bronze was pursuing a slow-footed virgin, 
who looked round at him with a glance 
which promised a speedy conclusion to 
the race—until my mother remarked it. 
“You are tired, Floyd,” she said: “you 
want to sleep.” 

“Oh no: I am not tired in the least. 
How happens it that you did not ac- 
company Helen?” 

“TI have been out so much that I am 
worn out with my dissipations, and, in 
fact, of late Helen frequently goes with 
Madame Hargous.” 

“Who is Madame Hargous ?” 

“The sister of Count Polinski, married 
to a French gentleman—a charming wo- 
man: we are immensely pleased with her. 
Helen became intimate with her in Rome, 
and she followed us here.”’ 

“I suppose I saw Count Polinski—a 
middle-aged man superbly decorated. 
I did not catch his name, but was cer- 
tain that Madame Hargous was his sis- 
ter from the resemblance.” 

“Yes: they called for Helen. Did you 
take her down to the carriage ?” 

“I was forced to draw back, as the 
count interfered with a manner which 
left me nothing to do except to follow.” 

“Nonsense! “You know yourself that 
husbands leave those little attentions for 
other men. I do not like the fashion, 
but if one lives in the world, one fol- 
lows habitual usage. Helen cares noth- 
ing about him.” 

“That is a comfort. As Helen hap- 
pens to be my wife, ’tis lucky that her 
affections are not set upon a Polish 
count.” 

She looked at me laughingly: “ But 
you must accustom yourself to the fact 
that Helen is greatly admired. Her suc- 
cess has been unprecedented : undoubted- 
ly much of it is the result of the piquan- 


cy of her position as a very young mar 
ried woman of—what is reported to be— 
a princely fortune. But did you not see 
that she has grown amazingly pretty ?” 

“I did—I assure you I did,” I return- 
ed. ‘But Helen has always been beau- 
tiful, according to my mind, although at 
times she is too proud and too cold to 
let her beauty please.”’ 

“Helen is the proudest woman in the 
world,” returned my mother, “but cold 
she is not.” : 

I was walking to and fro, but now 
paused. “What makes you think she 
is not cold?” I asked. 

“With me she is the most warm-heart- 
ed of children.”’ 

“So she was with her father, but that 
sort of affectionate impulsiveness does 
not change the fact of her being as a 
woman singularly cold. Everything is 
mental with her until she has a burst 
of fury. There is no outcome of her 
underlying thought, feeling, emotion in 
her conversation.” 

My mother laughed. ‘“ Wait until you 
hear her talk,” said she. “I sit amazed 
at times at her free-flowing, poetic words. 
She is very clever, and this easy social 
intercourse has wonderfully developed 
her conversational powers. The men 
often stand four or five deep about 
her.” 

The picture my mother drew was a 
striking if not a pleasing one. I could 
think how at this moment probably she 
was sitting under the soft light of myr- 
iad candles, the small head, so proudly 
posed, covered with dark braids and a 
glittering coronet; the arch, chiselled 
face like a flower with its waxen color- 
ing; the large, slumberous eyes awake; 
the rounded arms crossed on her lap of 
silk and lace toying with her fan, while a 
score of these polished continental men 
grouped about her—men used to draw- 
ing-room life, of ready and flexible pow- 
ers, of versatile genius, with the inborn 
talent of pleasing women. These men 
were watching her changing color, her 
kindling smile. 

I looked impatiently at the clock, whose 
almost noiseless tickings made me con- 
stantly believe that it had stopped. I 
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heard a carriage rumble along the silent 
streets. 

“She has come!” I cried, looking at 
my mother. 

“Oh no,” she returned. “She will 
scarcely be at home before two: the 
hours are late here.” 

“But a dinner?” 

“Oh, she probably went an hour ago 
to Mrs. Grant’s reception. There is to 
be dancing, and I should not be sur- 
prised if she did not return under three 
hours.” 

It was now just about midnight. I 
own, after all my depressing experience 
where Helen was concerned, I could not 
believe that she would thus dance away 
the first hours of my return. I could 
readily excuse her going to the dinner 
—which was a formal occasion requir- 
ing the presence of every guest — but 
nothing but choice could have carried 
her from the dinner to the soirée. I 
was irritated, besides feeling bitterly 
mortified, yet felt the necessity of dis- 
guising my chagrin successfully even 
from my mother. “It is so late,” said 
I, yawning, “I will keep you up no 
longer: I will go to bed at once. I 
confess that I am perishing for want 
of sleep.” 

But all through the short night I hard- 
ly closed my eyes. Among other irrita- 
tions rankled the thought of Helen’s re- 
turning at three o’clock in the morning 
and parting with the attentive Count Po- 
linski in the dim salon. I was angry and 
perplexed at the state of things in gen- 
eral. What could my mother mean by 
allowing so young a woman to become 
intimate with these foreigners, of whose 
antecedents it was possible for her to 
know little with accuracy? I wonder- 
ed at Helen’s yielding so readily to the 
charm of a dissipated and frivolous so- 
ciety. Then I cursed anew the train of 
circumstances which had led me into a 
position in which I could neither assert 
myself, my opinion or my rights, nor 
find it possible to yield to the réle of 
complacent looker-on, a mere appanage 
of a brilliant and successful woman. 

For that Helen was both brilliant and 
successful I was forced to admit within 
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twenty-four hours after my arrival. Be- 
fore our late breakfast was concluded 
came shoals of visitors of all national- 
ities and all ranks—elderly ladies with 
schemes of benevolence, of piety, of 
emancipation, of education, of mission- 
ary-work; shabby, shady-looking men 
with costly trifles of bric-a-brac or an- 
tique jewels ; severe-looking* priests of 
many a faith. 

“T assure you, Helen,” I remarked 
when I had assisted her through her 
audiences with these petitioners—who all 
reiterated the cry of the leech’s daughter, 
“Give! give!’’—“ that although you are a 
very rich woman, you are not rich enough 
to set the entire world moving on velvet 
wheels.” 

“IT want to feel that I am of some use 
in the world,” she said. | 

Yet there seemed small necessity for 
any doubts in her mind regarding her 
existence being in harmony with the 
eternal fitness of things. A little past 
noon Count Polinski called, ostensibly 
upon the distinguished husband of ma- 
dame, but I was convinced that my pres- 
ence was quite superfluous to his mind, 
and that the condition of things in gene- 
ral would have been improved for him if 
I had never emerged from shadow, but 
continued in total eclipse. I conversed 
with him, while a young Englishman, 
D’Arcy by name, hung over Helen as 
she sat beside my mother embroidering. 
The count was a calm, polished man, 
who seemed to have read much, with 
the result of investing with accuracy and 
scientific precision every assortment of 
well -adjusted facts in his clear mind. 
He seemed on all social subjects, and 
as well regarding topics of zsthetic in- 
terest, to have arrived at a state of ab- 
solute knowledge. I was ordinarily well 
informed, but found my theories in con- 
tact with his confused and crude. I was 
in no sense a specialist, whereas he seem- 
ed to have exhausted study upon every 
subject we touched. It appeared that 
Helen was making a collection of mo- 
saics, and his assistance in the task seem- 
ed a matter of course. He had brought 
to-day a unique specimen, and showed it 
to me, telling me in an easy way its his- 
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tory, and connecting it with such brilliant 
epochs that the trifle became invested 
with an interest far beyond the intrin- 
sic worth of the stones, whose loose and 
crumbling condition would have caused 
me to reject it at once. 

While he was showing it to me it be- 
came evident at once that Helen’s ear 
was gained by his clear and accurate de- 
scription, and in a few moments he had 
left me and gone over to her table. 
D’Arcy at once crossed to me at the 
window. He was a handsome young 
fellow of about my own age, and it be- 
came apparent from his talk that he. had 
been travelling for the two years since 
he left his university. He had been 
around the world, although it was not 
so easy to belt our continent in those 
days as itis now. He had much to say 
about my country, and perhaps because 
we were of the same age, perhaps be- 
cause we had the same order of mind, 
I liked him far better than the finished, 
elegant Pole, who by this time had ex- 
hausted his analysis of the ugly mosaic 
and laid it on the table, while he talked 
to Helen on some other topic as interest- 
ing, his burning eyes fastened constantly 
upon the drooping face as she bent over 
her work. 

D’Arcy’s gaze was fixed upon the pair 
quite as often as my own, and once or 
twice, when Helen flushed or smiled or 
answered in her low clear voice—which 
never sank to the whisper Count Polinski 
used—I could see that the young man 
strained his ear to listen, then would 
compel himself to go on talking with 
me. I told myself with some effort at 
humor, which was, however, entirely 
unsuccessful, that as my wife was one 
of those women with whom every man 
of taste felt it his duty to fall a little 
in love, I must not mind this sort of 
thing. But it was perfectly evident to 
me that D’Arcy was madly in love with 
her, according to a certain youthful fash- 
ion. I was sorry for him, but I was 
conscious of a growing exasperation at 
her other admirer which stung me like 
nettles. 

When my mother and Helen took 
their drive, Polinski, D’Arcy and my- 
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self accompanied them on horseback. 
When we returned the two gentlemen 
were ready for the cup of afternoon tea; 
and indeed I saw at once that it was not 
the first time that they had thus dawdled 
away the sweet spring days. 

It was the evening for Helen’s weekly 
reception. There were a few guests to 
dine, and when we left the table the sa- 
lon was full of people. This social life 
was easy and unpretentious: the men 
and women were cosmopolitan and well- 
bred, accustomed to a continuous round 
of social intercourse and ready to be en- 
tertained. There was no music and no 
supper—only coffee and ices were served 
in the inner room—and yet, without any 
effort on the part of the hostess, an air 
of gayety prevailed. Helen introduced 
every one to me while I stood behind 
her chair. I felt myself like a man in 
a dream, and had a growing sense of 
strangeness as she named me to one 
person after another as her husband. 
We had heretofore been so little to- 
gether in society that certain current 
forms of speech, so common as to be- 
long to the mechanical routine of social 
phrases, devoid of any real meaning of 
their own, thrilled me with a sense of 
being novel, so unusual were they in my 
experience. 

Helen was on all sides congratulated 
upon my return, and I was asked volubly 
if I did not find my wife more beautiful 
than ever. Condolence was freely offer- 
ed for the pang of separation, but the 
hardest thing for me to bear was the 
flattering surprise with which I was sur- 
veyed. I had never received so many 
compliments in my life, but their plea- 
sing effect may have been in a measure 
neutralized by my inward conviction 
that public conjecture had established 
the theory that the husband of the 
spirituel Mrs. Randolph was some sort 
of unpresentable monster. 

When the crowd of new-comers had 
somewhat abated I left Helen and went 
about the rooms, but, half unconscious- 
ly, I always chose a position whence I 
could watch her. There had been every- 
thing in her demeanor toward me to-day 
which most softens the heart of a man: 
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it had been sweet and strange to have 
her appeal to me at dinner before the 
guests, during our ride to observe con- 
stantly that her chief interest seemed to 
lie in her wish to point out to me her 
favorite views, and certainly in receiv- 
ing the felicitations of her friends upon 
my return she had spoken so frankly, so 
freely, of her joy in seeing me again as 
to thrill me over and over with the be- 
lief that her old aversion was about to 
pass away. Besides these superficial to- 
kens of pleasure in my society—which 
might, after all, be the mere result of an 
unerring tact to have our relations im- 
press other people as sufficiently tender 
—there were little traces in her manner 
visible to me alone. When she was 
amused she had involuntarily looked to 
me for sympathy, and when some of her 
expansive French intimates had loaded 
me with flatteries she had found a chance 
to put her finger for a moment on my 
sleeve and look up with “ Poor Floyd!” 
and a delightful smile. 

It was something for a man to hold 
any claim to this peerless woman. She 
evidently possessed high attributes for 
governing society: grave, proud, reti- 
cent, she had an invariable composure 
which nothing seemed to disturb; her 
dreamy eyes rarely lost their enigmat- 
ical calm; she heard everything, listen- 
ed to everything, answered freely, yet 
preferred—at least so it seemed to-night 
—that the burden of conversation should 
be mostly maintained by others. When 
she did speak she was at once naive, 
witty, acute and kind, and all she said 
was pervaded by truthfulness: she never 
once exaggerated or made any effort to 
shine. It was easy enough to see how 
she was regarded. The women studied 
her toilette, her gestures, her tones: the 
men took no pains to conceal their ap- 
proval. A number of elderly men stood 
round her, decorated, grizzled, moustach- 
ed veterans of war or politics, and seem- 
ed to find something worth listening to in 
her lightest remark. D'Arcy hung about 
her, watching for any opportunity to serve 
her, and viewing with evident asperity 
the attentions of every other man. Polin- 
ski was late, and as soon as he entered 
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went and sat down by my mother, after 
making a profound bow before Helen, 
who returned it with the slightest incli- 
nation of the head. 

I saw Madame Hargous sitting quite 
alone in a fauteuil by the open window, 
with a plate in her lap containing a melt- 
ing ice, and I crossed to her side and re- 
moved it. “Allow me,” said I. “I think 
I have the honor of speaking to Madame 
Hargous?” 

“Weare so glad to see you, monsieur !”” 
she returned, indicating by a little gesture 
her wish that I should sit down on the 
window-sill and talk to her. “All win- 
ter I have said to Héléne, ‘Where is M. 
Randolph?’ and she has replied, ‘He 
will be here shortly.’ It was difficult, 
nevertheless, to believe that monsieur 
had existence save in imagination.” 

“But I was in Rome with my wife the 
first of December,” said I. 

“But her sun had not risen then. We 
had no knowledge of monsieur. But he 
has been amusing himself elsewhere.” 

“As for amusement,” I retorted, “I 
know little about it: I had business in 
New York.” 

“Even if monsieur does not amuse 
himself, he has the true conjugal feel- 
ing: he is willing that his wife should 
amuse herself. It should be so. We 
see in the world so many Americans— 
but, above all, so many English—who 
support, mon Dieu! the ennui, the drea- 
riness, of a perpetual téte-a-téte. Your 
wife has all the esprit of a Frenchwoman, 
and monsieur is right in allowing her to 
be admired. And if M. D’Arcy is a lit- 
tle too declared—too—shall we call it im- 
passioned ?—Héléne at least has the gra- 
cious charm of a discretion which all the 
world must see and admire.” 

“It is always pleasant,” I returned 
blandly, “to witness the kindness with 
which women watch over each other. 
I may confide, I feel, without a scruple, 
my wife’s youth and inexperience to the 
motherly care of Madame Hargous.” 

I bowed and left her, and as I crossed 
the end of the drawing-room looked at 
Helen. There was still a crowd of men 
about her, but while I looked Count Po- 
linski moved slowly down the long room, 
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and without seeming to see any one but 
Helen drew an ottoman close beside her 
and sat down. His movement was of 
the quietest, but it seemed in some way 
to be the signal for dismissal of the court, 
and in two minutes every other man had 
bowed and turned away, and the count 
had the field to himself. 

“I always like to watch that manceu- 
vre,” I heard a laughing woman’s voice 
say behind me in English. “Nobody 
can stand up against the count: let 
D’Arcy frown as he may, off he goes 
at his approach.” 

The rooms were beginning to thin, 
and it was easy enough for me to see 
D’Arcy leaning against one of the pil- 
lars, his chin on his breast and his eyes 
cast down. He looked flushed, and his 
attitude of dejection was sufficient to at- 
tract attention in any room. I went up 
to him and put my hand on his shoulder. 
“Come,” said I: “if I am to settle down 
in Florence, I want to know how people 
amuse themselves. How long do you 
stay here?” 

He looked up at me, and perhaps some 
association I possessed with his thoughts 
caused a sense of dangerous collision, for 
he colored high. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said he uneasily, 
regaining his usual equanimity slowly. 
“T shall not stay here long. I think— 
a little—of leaving Florence to-morrow. 
It is time for me to be at home if I see 
anything of the season, for in July I am 
going to Norway for the salmon-fishing.”’ 

“T too had thought of that: I am in- 
vited to join a party of two Englishmen 
and two Americans. Can you be the 
D’Arcy they spoke 

“White and Lucy and Huntingdon ? 
Yes, 1am to go with them. I hope you 
will certainly join us, Randolph. But you 
will hardly feel like leaving Mrs. Ran- 
dolph so soon?” As he spoke a tremor 
crossed his honest, boyish face. 

“T have not decided yet: it depends 
upon the plans of the ladies,” I return- 
ed. “But I think it probable that I shall 
go with you. I should like it of all things, 
and ’tis an additional inducement that 
you are of the party.” 

Our eyes met, and he colored again. 
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He was silent for a moment, then held 
out his hand. “Will you bid the ladies 
good-night for me?” he asked, averting 
his eyes. ‘And it may be good-bye, for 
I think I may set off to-morrow for Eng- 
land. And tell Mrs. Randolph — your 
wife, I mean—that I hope she may 
make up her mind to spend June in 
London, and that my mother will. make 
it a point to return some of her kind hos- 
pitality which I have so freely enjoyed.” 
He left me abruptly with a second 
shake of the hand. He was not quite 
master of himself, and I was sure that 
I knew why. I experienced a burning 
sense of wrath. What had Helen been 
doing thus to embitter this young man's 
heart, perhaps for years to come? I was 
certain that she possessed no vulgar co- 
quetry: I knew that she was as pure as 
she was proud; yet here was D’Arcy 
rushing out into the night ready to de- 
stroy himself because he had suddenly 
come to his senses and discovered that 
he was nursing a passion which if grat- 
ified could only trail what was now fair 
and beautiful in his eyes through the 
mire. Yes, here was D’Arcy, I say, fran- 
tic with a rage and grief of which I had 
once measured every throb, and there 
was Polinski, calm, polished, master of 
the situation, sitting beside her pouring 
a steady flow of some sort of eloquence 
into her ears, to which she listened with 
a heightened color and drooping eyes. 
What was I to think of her? I had con- 
sidered my heart comparatively calm 
where she was concerned: she had 
wounded my pride, outraged my kind- 
ness over and over again, and I was res- 
olute against permitting myself deeper 
depths of pain, which I must know if 
I once found myself in love with her. 
Yet I now experienced some cruel, blind 
sense of disappointment and loss. 
Polinski was not the last to go. While 
I was looking at him he suddenly rose, 
bowed deeply to Helen, then crossed the 
room and made a profound salaam to 
my mother, and went away. Helen rose 
and moved about, talking with the few 
guests who remained: finally, the last 
one departed, and my mother, Helen 


and I were left alone. 
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I was leaning against a chiffonnier 
which was loaded with china, crystal 
and other specimens of costly bric-a- 
brac, and had taken up a piece of an- 
cient brass-work, which I pretended to 
be examining with minute attention. My 
mother sat near on the sofa, looking to- 
ward me with perhaps a trifle of appre- 
hension. Helen came down the room 
fleetly from the entrance, her cheeks a 
brilliant rose-color, her eyes alight. 

“Mamma,” she cried, throwing her- 
self beside my mother and putting her 
arms about her, “was it nota delightful 
reception? Everybody was here: noth- 
ing could have been more successful.” 

The two exchanged kisses and caresses, 
and my mother put her hand upon the 
graceful head in her lap with its sleek 
braids, where one yellow tea-rose nestled. 

Helen looked up at me, still on my 
mother’s bosom, and smiled. ‘‘ Confess, 
Floyd,” said she, “that we know how to 
entertain. Do not pretend to stand there 
so cool with élevated brows when you are 
sure that the reception was charming.” 

Her pretty defiance, coming in contact 
with my anger, gave me a fear of angry 
outbreak. I nodded and held my tongue. 

“At least, Floyd,” remarked my moth- 
er, “you can say that the hostess was 
charming.” 

“It is declared that the test of woman 
is the taste of man,” I replied deliberate- 
ly. “Helen was so much admired I can 
have no doubt of her being attractive.” 

She slowly changed her position, sit- 
ting up on the sofa, her mien altering 
into pride, while she faced me with a 
searching, defiant look. 

“I did not once speak to Mr. D’Arcy,” 
observed my mother. 

“I did. He charged me with his adieux. 
He sets out for England to-morrow.” 

How strange!"’ exclaimed my moth- 
er, and uttered other expressions of sur- 
prise, but I was looking fixedly at Hel- 
en, whose eyes sank gradually beneath 
mine. 

There was an uncomfortable silence: 
then I broke it with a harsh, abrupt voice, 
which I could not command. “ Helen,” 
I said, “you are a very young girl, quite 
unprotected by any experience of men. 

Vor. XXIII.—35 
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I will not accuse you of coquetry: I will 
attribute your conduct to your ignorance 
of the world. But you have given your 
circle occasion for damaging gossip re- 
specting you.” 

She sprang to her feet: her face was 
pale, her slightly-parted lips had lost 
their color. “I deny it,” she cried. 

“T believed that you were unconscious 
of your imprudence. The world is but 
too ready to attribute unworthy motives 
when a young married woman receives 
the impassioned attentions of a D’Arcy 
or a Polinski.” 

Her eyes blazed. “ You have no right 
to say such things to me,” she said with 
energy—“ you have no right to say such 
terrible things.” 

“You bear my name, Helen. ’Tis my 
honor, more than yours, which is con- 
cerned in this matter.” 

“You are nothing to me, nothing, and 
I am nothing to you.” 

She had stepped close to me, and 
spoke these words fiercely, throwing 
them in my face like a challenge. 

“I am your husband,” I replied. 

She laughed aloud: looking me full in 
the face, she laughed aloud, then turned 
and walked up and down between me 
and my mother. 

“You are joking,” she cried mocking- 
ly—“ you are joking;”’ and she continued 
to laugh, casting a scornful look upon me 
at intervals as she paced and repaced the 
strip of Turkish carpet which was laid 
over the parquet. Her derision moved 
me to an anger which I needed all my 
resolution to control, and the insult of 
her scorn burned deeper and deeper 
every moment that her slender, stately 
figure passed and repassed me, her beau- 
ty growing incomparably more brilliant 
in the joy of her defiance. 

““Mamma,” she said presently with a 
light air, “one can easily choose between 
the two picnics to-morrow. The count 
says he will promise something startling 
in the way of scenery—a sunny bit under 
olive trees above, and below a gorge in 
shadow, shut in on all sides but one with 
a waterfall, and a river rushing down the 
ravine with a noise like thunder. Now, 
with the Grants and the Russells every- 
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thing will be tame and commonplace 
enough.” 

My mother did not answer, but rose 
with an agitation which had been grow- 
ing every moment more and more appa- 
rent, and left the room. 

“You will not go on the picnic with 
Count Polinski and his sister, Helen,” 
said I. “I have reasons for disapproving 
of your acquaintance with them, and wish 
it to be discontinued.” 

The blow struck. She stopped short 
in her tireless promenade and looked at 
me with bewilderment. We continued 
to look at each other. 

““My wife may not love me,’’ I said 
slowly, “but she must obey me.” 

She turned pale again and her lip 
trembled. “I too will bid you good- 
night,”’ she faltered, and followed my 
mother. I accompanied her to the door, 
opened it, and bowed without uttering 
another word. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


I ROSE early next morning and went 
out. I breakfasted at a caffé, then wan- 
dered around the streets and revived my 
recollection of the pictures and statues 
Harry and I had tirelessly worshipped 
years before. I was surprised to find 
myself stupid and apathetic before the 
beauty which had formerly thrilled me 
to passionate exaltation. I was not con- 
scious of any particular dulness, yet my 
mind felt too blurred to accept any im- 
pression. Yet I stayed for an hour be- 
fore the wonderful statue of Mgfz in the 
Tomb of the Medici, and felt wooed to a 
longing for the peace of an eternal slum- 
ber. I wondered now and then, as I paced 
galleries and basilicas, what my mother 
and Helen had said and done to-day. 
Of one thing I was sure: Helen had not 
been rebellious enough to go to the pic- 
nic which Count Polinski had proposed. 
Somehow, somewhere in her imperious 
spirit was a limit to her defiance. I 
was certain that she had obeyed me, 
and when I went toward dinner-time to 
the Palazzo ——, I found, as I expect- 
ed, that my wife had gone with my 
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mother to the féte given by Mrs. Grant 
at her villa just outside Florence. 

The ladies were to return at six, the 
man told me, and I sat down in the dim 
parlor, and, reclining in my chair, look- 
ed up at the ceiling, at the flickering 
golden chainwork of reflection from 
the rising tides in the Arno outside. 
Everything was cool, stately and bore 
a noble air, but I was too spent in pa- 
tience, too feverish with disappointment, , 
to find any comfort in the wide, high sa- 
lon. I could not look at the pictures, 
bric-a-brac, books, which Helen had 
collected about her without a kindling 
of anger. In every taste, every trivial 
matter of intellectual refinement and 
caprice, we were alike, yet we could not 
live in the same house together for two 
days without a bitter quarrel. Not forty- 
eight hours had passed since my arrival, 
when I had taken my wife for a moment 
in my arms and kissed her. Why, since 
she hated me, put aside my claims for 
others’, denied me everythirg, could she 
not be consistent? Why yield me one 
little interlude of exquisite music, since 
it was to be followed by discord so dam- 
nable? I began to believe that, beneath 
all her pride, gravity and reserve she 
held a fund of coquetry. 

Six o’clock passed, the half hour struck, 
and it was after seven before Helen and 
my mother returned. Their little grey- 
hound, dreary with loneliness, had crept 
into my arms and slept there with his 
slender paws crossed on my knees for 
the last hour, much to my discomfort, 
but he now sprang up alert with a joyful 
bark and ran toward the door. I did not 
stir until my mother entered leaning upon 
her daughter’s arm: she looked pale and 
worn, and the evident trouble in her 
face showed that the day had not been 
as enjoyable to her as to Helen, who, 
in a ravishing toilette of some white 
gauzy stuff over black, and a pretty hat 
with long white plumes, looked as if she 
were going to a féte instead of returning 
from one. 

‘My dear Floyd,” said my mother as 
I went up to her and led her to a seat, 
“how long have you been waiting for 
us ?”” 
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“For an nour or more only.” I kissed 
her, and bowed over the hand which 
Helen extended with a little tremulous 
smile.—"“I hope your picnic has been 
pleasant,” I remarked to the latter. 

“Yes, I enjoyed it,” she returned. 
“Had you been here, Floyd, we should 
have requested you to escort us. As it 
was, all the ladies you addressed last 
night made very pretty inquiries about 
you.” 

She spoke with an air of some lassi- 
tude, and went over to a table where 
the letters, notes and cards which had 
come in during her absence lay spread 
upon a salver. I leaned over my mo- 
ther, anxious, I confess, to have din- 
ner announced, and when the man 
brought in tea and some sort of con- 
fetti, I felt aghast. 

“T suppose you have dined, Floyd?” 
remarked Helen carelessly. ‘I was quite 
in the dark about your movements, and, 
as I knew that we were to have a high 
tea at five o’clock, I told Pierre to have 
no dinner to-day.” 

“T have not dined,” I replied. 

“But let Pierre go out and get some- 
thing. He can easily procure a plat at 
Baptiste’s,” cried my mother.—“I am 
sorry for this neglect, Helen.” 

“I can dine at the caffé,” I returned. 
“T really had forgotten that I was not 
invited to dine to-day. But, mother, as 
I am off for Rome to-morrow, I will look 
in upon you again in half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour.” 

I turned out at once: I had been 
wounded to the quick before, but this 
incident had curiously disheartened me. 
I cared nothing for my dinner, and did 
not eat it when it came after my tardy 
order, but I did care for the want of 
kindness and attention on the part of 
Helen. It was a miserable business, this 
marriage of mine: so I told myself over 
and over again while I sat looking at my 
untouched viands and drinking glass after 
glass of claret. 

On returning toward nine o'clock to 
the Palazzo , | expected to find only 
my mother, for I was aware that Helen 
had two engagements for the evening, 
and she had asked me yesterday to ac- 
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company her to an amateur concert for 
a charity where she was herself to sing. 
But no sooner had I entered the draw- 
ing-room and sat down beside my moth- 
er than Helen advanced from the inner 
room and came up to me. “ Will you go 
to the concert with me, Floyd ?”’ she ask- 
ed with averted eyes. 

“You know my passion for that sort of 
thing : I always religiously avoid amateur 
performances of everv description. Yet 
if you wish I will take you there, if you 
will allow me to return at once. I should 
like to spend this last evening with my 
mother.” 

““Why do you go to Rome ?”’ asked my 
mother. “It is very unhealthy there.” 

“I wish to see Miss Knight. I prom- 
ised Dart to see her and report the gen- 
eral situation to him.” 

_ “The Winslows went to Capri in April,” 
said Helen, “and Miss Knight of course 
accompanied them. Poor Bessy was ail- 
ing: they were much alarmed about her.” 

“Then I will go to Capri,” I returned 
cordially. “What I need is a change 
of air. Florence does not agree with 
me.” 

“Are you not well, my son?” 

“Helen knows what I mean, mother. 
You can tell our kind friends who make 
inquiries that I go for my health—first to 
Capri, then in June to Norway for two 
months’ salmon-fishing.” 

Helen crossed the room and sat down 
with the entire width ofthe salon between 
us. 
“T hope,” said I, “that you will not re- 
sign the concert on my account. Besides, 
tis a pity to waste so complete a toilette 
upon a family party.” 

“T had already sent word that I was 
probably not quite equal to the concert,” 
Helen returned with a shrug. Somebody 
may come in, or I may take a fancy later 
to go out.” 

“Floyd,” requested my mother with 
some dignity, “ring the bell and tell 
the people we do not receive to-night.” 

“I do not give orders to Helen’s ser- 
vants, mother.” 

Helen flushed crimson, and herself 
rang the bell and gave the directions 
to Pierre, then sat down again, looking 
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very quiet, but with a spot of vivid red 
burning upon each cheek. 

“By the by,” I remarked after a little 
pause, “D’Arcy is one of our fishing- 
party. Is it not an odd coincidence? 
He made the engagement with White 
and Huntingdon eighteen months ago, 
when he was in America. They cross- 
ed with me in March, and begged me to 
go with them. My only objection could 
be that they are all rich fellows, and that 
in their company one must be extrava- 
gant. However, I am, luckily, just now 
very well off, and intend to make my jour- 
ney pay its own expenses.” 

“I do not quite understand you,” said 
my mother. “ How can you make mon- 
ey out of a fishing-party ?”” 

“By writing sketches of salmon-fish- 
ing in Norway for magazines, mother,” 
said I, laughing. “I have never made 
money in any other way. How do you 
suppose I make a living? However, no- 
body must suspect me of being the ‘ chiel 
amang ’em takin’ notes:’ they wouldn't 
like it. ’Tis a party of capital fellows. I 
am the only married man among them: 
they made an exception in my favor, but 
rigidly exclude ali engaged men. En- 
gaged men are the deuce of a bore, they 
say, on a fishing-party, caring for noth- 
ing except post-offices where they can 
get and send their letters, to say noth- 
ing of their moods of alternate doubt 
and rapture.” 

But my mother was not listening to me. 
“Do you mean that you write for mag- 
azines, Floyd?’ she demanded. 

“Occasionally. I am the regular for- 
eign correspondent of the New York 
——, and when I was in London I had 
the good luck to get a three-volume 
novel accepted by some publishers who 
paid me quite respectably for it.” 

“I am glad and proud of any success 
of yours,” my mother returned eagerly, 
“but I wish to understand if you write in 
order to support yourself.” 

“I most certainly do so. I have en- 
countered too many obstacles in the way 
of success to write—or at least to publish 
—for my own pleasure. A long appren- 
ticeship is needed, and much paper must 
be spoiled, before one’s efforts are worth 
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any recognition. But still, literature as 
a profession has certain merits which no 
other can lay claim to. I had no capi- 
tal, and this career required no outlay.” 

“You amaze me: you talk as if you 
were poor.” 

“Poor? And am I not poor? Why, 
mother, our means are no secret: they 
furnish merely a pretty little allowance 
for yourself. I sometimes wish, however, 
that I had been differently trained. Dear 
Mr. Floyd had his own views, and had 
he carried them out I should have felt 
no need of any profession; but were I 
to live my life over again I should ed- 
ucate myself to become a specialist in 
some science.” 

“But Mr. Floyd left you a large sum 
in his will.” 

“ The will was not signed. I had no 
legal right to a cent of the money, of 
course: the testament was a dead letter, 
except so far as it expressed his wishes 
for his heirs to carry out. Oh, I have 
done very well. Of course during Mr. 
Floyd’s lifetime, when I had an ample 
income, I contracted a thousand expen- 
sive habits, which since his death I have 
given up. I resigned them cheerfuily: 
it has done me no harm to be obliged 
to live simply. I had to keep a cool 
head and a calm heart at first to despise 
temptations and avoid debt, but I have 
seen the benefit of my experience, and 
am glad the limitations of my purse- 
strings have denied me society which 
would surely have been deleterious to 
me.” 

Helen had risen while I spoke, and 
crossed the room to me: she stood be- 
hind my sofa, and I saw the little hand 
fasten on the velvet cushion against 
which I was leaning. 

“It is not clear to me what you mean, 
Floyd,” she said timidly. ‘Am I, then, 
after all, so poor?” 

I looked up at her: “On the contrary 
you are enormously rich.” 

“Why, then, do you not take some of 
my money?” she cried imperiously, look- 
ing down at me as I gazed into her pale 
face and ardent eyes. “I thought when 
people married everything was in com- 
mon.” 
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“T have never,” said I coolly, “appro- 
priated a dollar of your money to my pri- 
vate use. How could I, under the cir- 
cumstances ?” 

““Why should you not? I supposed 
you spent a thousand where I spent a 
hundred. I have always heard of the 
extravagance of men: I believed you 
were as extravagant as any.” 

“T have often told you, Helen,” I re- 
plied, “that for a woman-of property you 
are singularly devoid of all interest in bu- 
siness. Did you, as I wished you to do, 
cultivate methodical and careful habits, 
you would soon have discovered that I 
am not the extravagant fellow you deem- 
ed me. Let us dismiss the subject of my 
means: I never thought of its interesting 
any one.— Don’t go, mother,”’ for my 
mother had loosened her hand from 
mine and tried to rise, that she might 
go away and leave me alone with my 
wife. “Helen and I have nothing to 
say to each other in private. I insist 
that you shall stay.” 

Helen had come round in front of me. 
“Floyd,” she said tremulously. 

I put out my hand and drew her down 
on the arm of the sofa, so that we faced 
each other. 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Floyd,” she began again, “I know 
that we ought never to have married 
each other—” 

“That goes without saying, Helen, but 
as we are so unlucky as to be married to 
each other, let us by all means make the 
best of it, and not hate each other more 
than is compatible with mutual consid- 
eration. Perhaps, if we only knew it, 
we are not worse off than others. What 
Madame Hargous would call ‘the true 
conjugal feeling’ seems to be that, al- 
though marriage is in general an excel- 
lent institution, the particular marriage 
which interests one is a mistake. I am 
anxious to warn you, however, against 
making a worse mistake.” 

She sat looking at me, her large, 
dreamy eyes seeming to' gaze through 


me and past me, back into my history . 


and forward into my future. I wonder- 
ed what was to result from this sibylline 
gaze. 
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“Of course,” she began meditatively— 
“of course I know that you are not happy 
in your marriage, Floyd.” 

“You put the effect before the cause, 
dear child.” 

But she did not catch my meaning. 

“Of course,” she pursued, “you feel 
hampered by a connection which was 
forced upon you—which you accepted 
merely to please my poor father.” 

“Nonsense, Helen! You do yourself 
injustice.” 

“T have always realized this,” she went 
on suddenly, becoming almost fierce, 
“but I have comforted myself with the 
belief that at least in becoming my hus- 
band you gained wealth—that no matter 
what your ambition might be, you had 
the golden key to any position. Why, 
Floyd, I want you to be a prince with 
my money —a prince as far as luxurious 
living, wide beneficence, happy, light- 
hearted prodigality, are concerned.” 

“My dear child, you know me very 
little.” 

“It is an insult,” she cried with energy 
—‘‘it isa bitter insult that you offer me 


| when you earn the money that you spend, 


and I am so rich I know not what to do 
with my wealth.” 

“You exaggerate,” I answered her 
kindly, wondering a little at the feeling 
behind those flashing eyes. “But you 
are a proud woman: can you not un- 
derstand that I too have pride? Or, not 
to call it by so fine a name as pride, can 
you not understand that I have some 
self-respect ?” 

“T understand,” she returned, rising 
and giving a straight, cold glance which 
cut like a sword: “you will accept noth- 
ing from a woman whom you do not 
love.” 

I too rose and put my hand on her 
shoulder. 

“T phrase it differently,” I said. “In 
a union where there is mutual tender- 
ness, mutual concession, there can be 
no limitations to halt at doubtingly, no 
dread of entangling obligation. Ours 
is no such union.” 

We looked at each other in silence, 
then she turned abruptly and left the 
room. 
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I SHALL chronicle little of the two years 
which followed, for until they had passed 
there was scant change in the relations 
between Helen and myself. My mother 
and my wife preferred to remain in Eu- 
rope: I was occasionally their compan- 
ion, but more frequently spent my time 
in travel. It was no idle whim which 
denied me the satisfaction of settling 
down into a quiet life: I went up and 
down the world because I must. Helen 
did not repeat the mistakes she had made 
in Florence, and the skill with which she 
withdrew from a position in society which 
had alarmed me quite silenced any of my 
terrors for her youth and inexperience, 
and I grew at last to believe, what my 
mother assured me was the truth, that 
if she had shown any coquetry, it was all 
aimed at me—that D’Arcy and Polinski 
were but toys in her hands. D’Arcy mar- 
ried in the autumn succeeding our fish- 
ing-party in Norway, and the count also 
within the following year, and I made no 
more demonstrations of jealousy. 

At the end of Helen’s fourth summer 
in Europe my mother died. We could 
recall afterward that Nature had given 
us many signs of her gradually-decaying 
strength, yet she had never complained, 
and her sudden death overwhelmed us 
with a terrible surprise, as if the inevita- 
ble doom of mortals were to be reversed 
for this dear one. I was not with her at 
the last. I had parted from her in the 
morning without a fear: when I return- 
ed in the evening she was gone from us. 

I have never spoken of this grief—I 
shall never speak of it. Some sorrows 
are destined to be as long as the mea- 
sure of our allotted days in life, which 
are to find no compensation except in 
our hope of eternal reunion. If this 
existence were all, if the silence which 
alone answers our despairing cry were 
to be an everlasting silence, how could 
such loss be borne? 

“Oh, Floyd,” Helen exclaimed, cling- 
ing to me in the anguish of her first de- 
spair, ‘you will not go away from me?” 

It was more than two years since I 
had said a tender word to her, but in 
our broken-hearted grief we sought sym- 
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pathy each of the other. I told her I 
would never go away again, and my 
poor assurance seemed to contain some 
comfort for her. 

There was no discussion of our plans. 
I decided that we must return home at 
once; and we did so. We laid our be- 
loved dead beside the crumbling dust of 
my father and our little Frank. It was 
at first bewildering to us to think that 
each of us had, no longer any one but 
the other to turn to: my mother's exist- 
ence had preserved all the associations 
of our youth: things would be settled 
for us whether we did our duty or not. 
Life was a different thing now, and 
would never again have the old strength 
and the old sweetness unless we could 
each find aid and affection in the other. 
It was perhaps owing to this feeling of 
isolation that I suggested to Helen that it 
would be better not to reopen the house 
at The Headlands until the spring, and 
we settled down in Mr. Raymond's old 
mansion near Gramercy Park in New 
York. The place had been let for years, 
but was now vacant after a year of re- 
pairs and refurnishings, and we went to 
work with considerable zest on the task 
of fitting up the rooms to suit ourselves, 
and experienced both interest and ex- 
citement in unpacking the pretty things 
Helen had collected abroad. 

My mother had often declared with sad 
prescience that if she were to be separated 
from us, and we were to be thrown upon 
each other’s society solely, we should 
find out that, in spite of all our assumed 
indifference, we loved each other dearly. 
Her words reverted again and again to 
my mind as we became habituated to 
this new life and grew into the same in- 
timacy we had enjoyed before our mar- 
riage. Youth is youth, and man is man, 
and woman, surely, always woman in 
her powerful charm. I was not slow in 
perceiving the piquancy of our position 
as we sat talking endlessly over our 
meals, meeting on the stairway, each 
perpetually forced to recur to the other 
for counsel in some matter of mutual 
concern. Three years before, had I been 
thrown thus freely into unrestrained inter- 
course with Helen, I should have thrilled 
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over and over at the recurrence of the 
suggestions from our pleasant talks, 
and acted at once upon my undisci- 
plined impulses of tenderness toward 
a young and beautiful girl who bore my 
name, was my daily companion, and ap- 
pealed to me with enchanting smiles and 
arch glances upon every subject which 
arose: I should then have felt that her 
aversion had ceased to exist, that her 
feelings were becoming delightfully sub- 
limated, and that the perfection of mar- 
ried happiness was near at hand. But 
I had grown wise enough to guess that 
this graciousness was merely her pretty 
way, and I made what poor return I 
could by remembering how much pleas- 
anter these oases were than the desert I 
had lived in so long; and I forbore to 
lessen in any way the worth of any of 
the influences which beautified our life. 
I never once flattered myself that Helen 
was reconciled to her marriage or to me: 
in the past she had left me no vista of 
uncertainty as to the feelings she enter- 
tained for me as her husband, and I was 
too well trained by this time to overstep 
the boundaries she herself had laid down 
between us. I may have been quixotic ; I 
may have been unforgiving ; I may have 
been indifferent. ’Tis a difficult matter, 
with after-knowledge, to reconstruct en- 
tire the tissue of motives, of reasons and 
caprices, which govern us at a particular 
time. I was at least thankful to be at 
peace—to sit down at my fireside and 
see a beautiful, smiling face opposite me. 

“Oh,” Helen cried, running to me 
once, “it is delightful to feel that this is 
indeed home—that I can put my hand on 
everything here and say ‘It is mine.’ ”’ 

I thought within myself of the time 
when Helen in the inventory of her 
worldly possessions had claimed the 
moon and the sea. Not a few of her 
faults came from that sacred sense of 
individual possession. 

“T suppose it is very pleasant, the feel- 
ing of ownership,” I returned dryly. 

She gave me a doubtful look, then 
cried imperiously, ‘‘ Floyd, this house is 
yours. Say ‘My house.’” 

“T don’t in the least mind saying ‘ My 
house,’ ” I returned, laughing. “Indeed, 
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I talk glibly, Helen, of ‘my house,’ just 
the same as I talk of ‘ my wife,’ my prin- 
cipal claim upon both being that they 
certainly belong to no other man.” 

Helen opened her eyes wide: “I should 
think not indeed. I wonder now, Floyd, 
how we ever managed to exist so long in 
Europe. It wearies me to think of receiv- 
ing so many impressions. There is, of 
course, a high historic charm about the 
Old World: one reads volumes of his- 
tory at a glance and comprehends the 
development of mere germs of thought 
through strange transitions into fair and 
beautiful results, then the limitation of 
their inherent power and their gradual 
decay. But it is all so sad, this history 
of the world! The spirit of the great 
architects, the great painters, the great 
sculptors, dwarfs so cruelly the spirit of 
the beholder now. I feel the tragedy of 
life, since, after so much struggle and 
achievement, so many giant dreams, fair 
and beautiful thoughts, the old instinc- 
tive creative perception is lost, and what 
was a magnificent inspiration is degrad- 
ed into a mere picturesque illustration of 
a world of art and beauty passed away. 
Then the cant of the sightseers so wearied 
me! Art! art! they cry, and descant 
learnedly about the free drawing and 
wonderful coloring. I like better those 
men and women who have lived out 
their lives against this glowing, illumi- 
nated background of rich basilicas, su- 
perb church ceremonials, bas-reliefs of 
Olympian deities, and the whole picture 
of a wonderful world in ruins. It some- 
times seemed to me that they fully real- 
ized their own little part in the great trag- 
edy which century after century has put 
more and more into the past, and leftthem 
in the present little except lamentation.” 

“T am glad you like home best.” 

“T like best what I ought to have. I 
remember, Floyd, one day in Germany 
we were caught in a storm, and, as the 
roads on the mountain were dangerous, 
we took refuge in an old woman's cot- 
tage. She was a nice old creature, with 
white hair, rosy cheeks and blue eyes. 
She told me all about her life, her hens 
and her chickens, and her six ducks who 
led their mother hen a terrible life. She 
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showed me with glee six dozen eggs which 
she was to take to market next day and 
sell for money enough to buy a rattle and 
coral for her grandchild. She seemed to 
me the happiest creature I had ever seen, 
and I wished that I too lived in a peas- 
ant’s hut and kept hens and chickens.” 

“T dare say that old woman had her 
miserable moments. I remember when 
we were boys Jack Holt and I were in- 
terested in fowls, and a terrible life they 
led us both. I hope, Helen, you did not 
give the old henwife any money.” 

“Not for the world would I have les- 
sened the value of those eggs to her. 
But I did ask her if the saints should 
send her a present what she would pre- 
fer to have. She declared that of all the 
saints could give she should like best a 
cock and six black Spanish hens. Ac- 
cordingly, I had them forwarded to her, 
and six months afterward, when we were 
returning from Switzerland, I went out 
of my way to see her happiness, and 
found that my gift had only tormented 
her, for the Spanish hens had not only 
eaten up their eggs, but had taught the 
most respectable of her old hens the se- 
cret of such wicked behavior. Accord- 
ingly, she had been forced to get rid of 
those terrible cannibals, ‘ That punishes 
me for asking gifts of the saints, who 
had already given me more than I de- 
served,’ she told me. ‘Henceforth I 
shall be contented.’”’ 

Helen had told the story very prettily, 
and it was a pleasure to watch her with 
the flushes coming and going on her 
cheeks. 

“T think there is a moral to that story,” 
said I. “Don’t pray for a splendid top- 
knotted black Spanish husband, Helen, 
but make the best of your present pos- 
session.” 

She blushed scarlet. ‘I might read a 
similar moral to you, sir,” she said with 
a little courtesy, “but I don’t like morals. 
But, tell me, Floyd, am I nota little pleas- 
anter than I used to be, when you used 
to run away from my bad tempers?” 
She looked at me wistfully. 

“You are very sweet, very charming, 
Helen,” I returned. “I am dreadfully 
afraid sometimes that I shall fall in love 
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with you. I assure you I have to use all 
my strength of mind when you are in 
such a mood as you are in now.” 

But her mood changed as I spoke, and 
she left me with her haughty little head 
high in the air. She was not an angel 
yet, although since my mother’s death 
she had tried to tame her proud spirit 
by humility and prayer—by substituting 
kind thoughts of me for the old bitter 
ones. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

IT may well be imagined that I was 
not settling down in New York without 
many thoughts both of Dart and Holt. 
Jack had married more than two years 
and a half before, and now had a little 
girl, as I heard, born in less than a year 
after his wedding-day. He had been 
an eminently successful man, and was by 
this time a great manufacturer and capi- 
talist, controlling such wide interests that 
he could no longer live in Belfield, but 
resided in New York and had an office 
in Wall street. The war was now at its 
height, for the date of our return was 
1863, and this terrible national calamity 
had been one of the factors of his suc- 
cess and had helped to build up his for- 
tune into proportions which bade fair to 
be colossal. It may well be believed 
that his wife was one to bear a royal 
part in her husband’s prominence be- 
fore the world, and our first news from 
the social centres in New York was of 
her magnificence, her prodigality, her 
passion for dress and display. Dart’s 
position had not changed: he was not 
married yet, and I was disposed to find 
fault with him for such a delay; yet the 
reasons he had written me seemed sub- 
stantial, and the reluctance to end the 
engagement appeared to lie rather with 
Margaret than himself. Miss Knight 
had suffered too much in life to feel that 
when she heard two voices calling her— 
one to bliss, the other to pain—she might 
even waver in her allegiance to duty, let 
it even be martyrdom. Bessy Winslow, 
from a bright young girl, had two years 
previously suddenly changed into a fee- 
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ble, doomed woman, broken down by a 
fatal disease on the very threshold of 
life. She clung to Margaret as all clung 
to her who knew that strong, gentle na- 
ture, and begged her not to leave her; 
and Margaret had stayed. 

But this had never satisfied me. Miss 
Winslow was the only unmarried daugh- 
ter of worshipping parents ready to lav- 
ish a fortune to brighten her waning days. 
Could her need of Margaret be as im- 
perative as was Harry’s? He was alone 
in the world, with a strong, ardent nature, 
undisciplined, unchecked, unguarded. I 
knew that he had high courage, some 
self-control and a ceaseless, thoughtful 
energy in his profession, yet it was hard 
to convince me that he could be waiting 
patiently with an equal belief and fervor 
through these three years, writing love- 
letters to Margaret, and finding his most 
powerful inspiration in receiving them. 
I had taken a deep interest in his affec- 
tion for Miss Knight, and hoped he had 
kept to those first heights on which he 
had felt so secure. We are such poor he- 
roes to our own eyes that we generally 
predict failure for those among us who 
aim at the highest heroism—not in un- 
kindly prophecy, God knows, but with a 
knowledge of the obstacles which some- 
times defeat the highest endeavors. 

He came in finally one evening after 
I had sought him twice at his studio with- 
out success. Helen and I were standing 
before the fire in the library waiting for 
Mills to call us to dinner, when I turned 
round and saw Harry’s face at the door. 
Our hands clasped. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “you have 
grown ten years older, Floyd!” 

“But he has improved, Mr. Dart,” 
cried Helen, as if jealous of his remark. 
“He was once so slight and boyish that 
I feared our ages would be considered 
disproportionate.” - Which was drollery 
on Helen’s part, for my wife at twenty- 
two was little older in face or figure than 
she had been at eighteen. 

“And now you are settled down here 
for good ?” said Harry. ‘‘ What a delight- 
ful arrangement for a pair of turtle-doves ! 
I have been in this house before, and 
have an affection for the wainscots and 
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the splendid doors and the ceilings. I 
hate your modern houses. This has a 
comfortable, old-fashioned look about it, 
and you have furnished it well. But it 
exasperates me to see young men in 
beautiful homes of their own. I declare 
I shall become a Communist yet and 
burn down other men’s houses.” 

“It would be better for you to have a 
nice little house of your own,” remark- 
ed Helen. ‘I want to see you living in 
such a one with dear Margaret Knight.” 

Harry went over to her and grasped 
her hands, shaking them over and over 
with tears in his eyes, until presently I 
was obliged to tell him that if he would 
stop making love to my wife we would 
go down to dinner. 

“T found your cards in my letter-box,” 
he said as soon as we were at table and 
eating soup, which he devoured hastily, 
talking incessantly, as was his habit at 
meals, ‘and I was sorry to miss you, 
Floyd. I ought to have been here be- 
fore. I have walked past the house a 
dozen times, longing to come in. But 
I find a growing disinclination in my 
heart to meet old friends. It renews old 
thoughts, old complaints: do not*most 
of us dread the recurrence of old emo- 
tions? The feelings they arouse do not 
subside at once, and we feel the bitter 
contrast of the present with the old days 
when we first experienced them. Hap- 
piness, pain, longing, disappointment, 
hope, apathy, succeed each other so 
rapidly in the mind that a man has 
enough to do to support existence in 
the passing moment.” 

“Not having committed any desperate 
crimes,” I returned lightly, “and not liv- 
ing poetry, but prose, I have none of 
your fanciful feelings. I have made no 
new friends like the old. I have been 
impatient to see you, Harry, and am 
expecting every day to see Jack.” 

“Oh,” said Harry with a shrug, and 
looking round the room, “I no longer call 
him Jack, nor will you venture to do so 
after you have seen him. He is John 
Holt now, successful, stout—quite a mid- 
dle-aged personage altogether.” 

“T hear that he is one of the solid men 
of Wall street.” 
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“There can be no doubt of that. His 
name is a power: when people see his 
signature on a draft or a note they make 
genuflexions: the Bank of England is 
not sosound. I read the advertisements 
in the papers that I may see his name 
among the directors and trustees of the 
most important companies.” 

“Tell me about his wife, Mr. Dart,” 
said Helen. ‘I believe that you know 
her quite intimately.” She spoke in the 
tone which she always used when she 
made any allusion to her old acquaint- 
ance and cousin Georgy Lenox: there 
seemed to be some constraint or emotion 
behind her words. 

Perhaps Harry, unused to my wife al- 
though he was, perceived it, for in an- 
swering he frowned slightly and spoke 
with a trifle of asperity : am acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Holt, yes. She is well, very 
successful as a leader of society, I am 
told, and entertains constantly. Both 
she and her husband are at present in 
Washington, but will return in a few 
days.” 

“T hear,” said Helen, still constrained, 
“that Mrs. Holt has a little girl.” 

““¥Yes—an angel, a veritable angel : she 
is almost two years old now. I have been 
painting her portrait.” 

“As Atalanta?’ I asked slyly, and 
burst out laughing at the thought of the 
scene in the studio, which was very pret- 
ty for a new School for Scandal, but 
Harry did not laugh, only gazed straight 
into a bottle of olives and seemed to be 
utterly oblivious of the drollery of my 
allusion, while, to my surprise, Helen 
colored crimson as I spoke. 

“Does Georgy make a good mother ?” 
she inquired of Dart, who had meanwhile 
swallowed his olive after selecting it with 
the nicest discrimination. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” he drawled, 
“but I never thought Mrs. Holt posed 
for any of those feminine virtues. But 
her father worships little Bessy: ‘tis 
enough to make a bachelor like me 
grind his teeth to see them together.” 

“You are at Holt’s a good deal, I take 
it,” I remarked, “‘and have kept up the 
old fellowship ?” 

“When Jack set up in Thirty-fourth 
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street,” returned Harry, speaking with 
peculiar vehemence, “he gave me a 
latch-key. ‘Now, Harry,’ said he, ‘ you 
have a room in this house, a bed, and a 
knife and fork at my table. The often- 
er you use them the better I shall be 
pleased with you.’”’ 

“Just like Jack!” said I.—‘ Were it 
not a paltry imitation of a graceful ac- 
tion, we might offer Dart a latch - key, 
Helen.” 

“Better not,” exclaimed Harry. “I 
am like the lion: tis better to let me 
roar in the lobby, with the door shut, 
than to let me in and see how hard it is 
to put me out again.” He laughed fit- 
fully and changed the subject, and with 
it his manner, which had not hitherto 
been his best. We began to talk about 
the war, in which we were interested as 
only Americans who had been living 
abroad during their country’s struggle 
could be interested. It was indeed a 
matter of surprise to us at first to dis- 
cover that any other interests and ex- 
citements could assert their claims in 
Northern cities; but we found that the 
rush and roar of social and business life 
seemed greatly to have increased, per- 
haps because the scale of emotions had 
been extended, and hidden forces held 
by routine in reserve had now thrown 
off the long-trained consciousness : pas- 
sion, thought, expression, had augment- 
ed their strength, and all life pulsated 
with greater violence as the nation pour- 
ed out its life- blood and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf both sides alike wept bitter, 
burning tears. 

“T often think of enlisting,” observed 
Harry. “I hoped I should be drafted, 
but although the conscription passed 
me by I may go yet.” 

“Do not! donot!’’ cried Helen. “ Poor 
Margaret! how could she bear it?” 

“Better than some other things. In- 
deed, Margaret has some of the qual- 
ities of Volumnia, and would rather, if 
she had twelve sons, each in her love 
alike, lose eleven of them fighting nobly 
for their country than have one voluptu- 
ously surfeit out of action.” 

“T advise you not to go,” said I, “be- 
cause you would make such a shining 
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mark for the sharpshooters. They would 
pick you off in the first engagement.” 

“Did you ever think,” exclaimed Har- 
ry with some impetuosity, made grave by 
his strange words—“did you ever think 
how many private troubles war puts an 
end to? There on the field after the 
battle lie the men whose fierce passions 
led them only yesterday like dogs in the 
chase ; the weary ones are there, and the 
galled, whipped, unsuccessful ; those too 
who have loved in vain; those as well 
who were loved too much. How still 
they must all lie, with smiles on their 
upturned faces! I tell you, Floyd, war 
is the knife which cuts many a Gordian 
knot too tangled for man to undo.” 

“You make a ghastly subject assume 
acertain picturesqueness; but remember, 
Harry, that misery bears a charmed life. 
The man who has run away from his wife 
because he prefers a cannon’s mouth to 
hers is pretty sure to go back to her, per- 
haps with a ball in his shoulder or leav- 
ing his leg behind him. ’Tis your happy 
fellows with a fair prospect before them 
that the bullets love.” 

“ By the way,” he exclaimed with an- 
other abrupt transition of subject and 
manner, “do you know that Thorpe— 
our old crony, Tony Thorpe—is in the 
army, and has won his eagles by some 
good hard fighting ?”’ 

“No: I have heard nothing of Thorpe 
for years,” I returned, looking at Helen, 
who returned my glance with one of freez- 
ing coldness, “I have often wondered 
what had become of him.” 

“There seemed to be a class of men 
who had never found their places in life 
until the bugle reveille sounded after 
Sumter,” returned Harry. ‘Thorpe was 
one of them: feeling himself too good for 
ordinary positions, and not quite satisfy- 
ing other people that he was good enough 
for extraordinary things, he was a sort 
of waif in the world. He enlisted at 
once, and soon had a company, and has 
fought in every campaign so far. I hear 
he is a capital leader. He complains 
that he has not fared well about pro- 
motion, but, you know, Tony always did 
find that the attitude of things in general 
did not allow of his receiving that place 
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in particular which his high deserts com- 
manded. I think he has probably done 
very well. I saw him only yesterday: 
he was in town for a day, and, by the 
by, inquired particularly about Mrs. 
Floyd Randolph.” 

“Very good of Mr. Thorpe, and very 
unnecessary,” returned Helen, rising and 
giving us a dazzling smile in farewell to 
divide between us. 

“Poor Thorpe!’’ laughed Harry after 
closing the door behind her: “he thinks 
you used him abominably, Floyd, and 
that your tactics were fair only accord- 
ing to the code of love and war.” 

“Thorpe was always so much in love 
with himself it clouded his perception 
of his small value to other people,” I 
returned. 

I had noticed from the first that Har- 
ry’s glass was often refilled, and now 
that we were alone at table it was but 
too plain that he was drinking reckless- 
ly. Of old he had been more abstemi- 
ous than most men, and had possessed 
a fine healthy sense of the worth of tem- 
perance which I had never known him 
to lose. Could this be what ailed him? 
He had certainly changed radically from 
the fellow I had known and loved all 
my life. I could not induce him to talk 
about himself, while formerly it was his 
habit with me to pour out freely his hopes, 
his aims, his affairs in general: he never 
seemed to have time for confidence in 
return—not from egotism, but from the 
buoyancy of his mercurial, expansive 
nature. 

“Come! come!’’ said I after a while, 
“you never used to drink like this. I 
don’t like that gleam in your eye. What 
has come over you?” 

He eyed me sharply: “You see a 
change in me?” 

“TI do.” 

“There is a change in me, the devil 
of a change.” He paused a moment, 
then went on: “But I am not myself 
to-night. Don’t judge me by this: I am 
sometimes not unlike the Dart you used 
to know. Come to my studio—not to- 
morrow, say Friday—and we will have 
a talk. Now let us go up stairs, and 
leave me to talk with your wife a little. 
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I want to hear about Margaret, poor 
Margaret !”” 

We went up stairs together, and Hel- 
en gave him a cup of coffee, and he sat 
down beside her on the sofa. He had 
drunk heavily, but there was no sign of 
his condition except the peculiar gleam 
in his blue eyes. I went into the library 
and looked over the evening papers, and 
after an hour or so Helen came to me. 

“Where is Dart?” I asked, rising. 

“Oh, he went away,” she returned 
laughing. “ We were talking about Mar- 
garet when suddenly he sprang up with 
a white face, bade me good-night, and 
was off. Don’t you think him changed, 
Floyd?” 

I had sat down again by the drop-light, 
and my wife was opposite me, sitting on 
the arm of a great chair. I nodded in 
answer to her question. 

“I do not believe in long engage- 
ments,” she remarked with an air of 
profound wisdom. 

“Well, ours must have suited you then: 
we were engaged a week.” 

“T believe still less in such short en- 


gagements,”’ she returned with a demure 


smile. “I am afraid,” she went on re- 
verting to Harry, “that he is not so en- 
tirely in love with her as he ought to be.” 

“But how can he be in love with her? 
He has not seen her for three years and 
more. Then, with all respect to Miss 
Knight, she is a plain woman, and to 
all intents and purposes ten years older 
than he is.” 

“She is only twenty-eight,” cried Hel- 
en with heat; ‘‘and if she were forty is a 
man tolove her less because she was born 
before he was? Is Margaret’s rich, cul- 
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tivated mind nothing? Her goodness, 
patience, noble aspirations, are they no- 
thing? Her smile, which enriches the 
world, ’tis so womanly and sweet? her 
voice, which makes the highest truths 
a vital and ever-present reality ? I some- 
times doubt,”’ pursued Helen with superb 
scorn of me and my sex—‘I sometimes 
doubt if men have any appreciation of 
the real charm of a good woman.” 

“Margaret is a noble creature,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘and the man whom she loved 
and who loved her would be most for- 
tunate; yet—” 

“Yet the red lips and rosy cheeks of a 
foolish young girl would outweigh all her 
worth in your opinion.” 

“Not so bad as that. Look at Harry. 
No matter what he feels now, three years 
ago he worshipped Margaret. If he has 
grown lukewarm, it is because he needs 
the inspiration of her presence. Men are 
not strong in certain respects, and are 
only too apt to love the woman near- 
est them.” 

She gave me a curious glance and 
blushed vividly. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, believing her girl- 
ish mind to be shocked at this suggestion 
of a fresh fancy on Harry’s part, “I do 
not mean to. proclaim my belief that 
he has fallen in love again, but that the 
sooner Miss Knight comes within reach 
of him the better for their future chances 
of happiness.” 

Helen was silent, with drooping eyes. 
“Good-night,”” she said presently; and 
I sat and watched her pass along the 
rooms, through the hall and up the 
stairway. ELLEN W. OLNEY. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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bs following letters have been kind- 
ly furnished me (in the original) by 
my friend Richard J. Graham, Washing- 
ton, D.C. They were selected from his 
large and curious collection because of 
their bearing on certain facts of our own 
social condition. I leave them to tell their 
own story. The ancient spelling has been 
retained unaltered, but I have not thought 
it necessary to ask for the old type which 
disguises the s, since without this the read- 
‘ ing of the first letter is sufficiently diffi- 
cult. It may not be superfluous to pre- 
mise that in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, the time of this letter, « and v 
were frequently interchanged, as vs for 
us; y was often used for 2, and also for 
th, as yf (if), ya¢ (that); ¢was used in- 
stead of 7, and vv sometimes appeared 
for w, as VVotton (Wotton) : this, how- 
ever, occurs but once in the letter. The 
lack of a recognized standard of English 


orthography is discernible in all books 


and papers of this period. It shows it- 
self in nothing more clearly than in the 
variety of spelling among scholars : Cheke 
does not spell like Wotton, or Wotton like 
Ascham, or Ascham like More. Indeed, 
none of these worthies spell uniformly 
like themselves. Zhan and then, whan 
and when, are used indifferently; the 
modern ¢# in one place is the ancient 
y in another; while the final e runs a 
reckless course, sometimes on a word 
and sometimes off, and the same word 
is spelled in three or four ways on the 
same page. 


LETTER I.—SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


From Sir Thomas Scot, Kt. of the county 
of Kent England, one of his highness’ , 
the Protectors Commissioners of Enclo- 
sure, in the reign of Edward VI. 

To hys louing Frind and cousin, sir Nich- 
olas Thockmorton, knight. In Paris, 
France. 

HONOURABLE SIR. 

It hath not ben for want of mooche 
thoughte on mi part yat so longe tyme 


hath yeclapsed betwixte the receyveing 
of yr moste louing and frindlie letter and 
the Spanish wine bi the wich mi ladie 
hath alreddie gratelie profited of hyr 
agewe. But in goode soth sooche hath 
ben the mysorders of thys most vnha- 
pie tyme yat methynkes the ende of the 
worlde must bee at hande and to mee 
to whom (mooste vnworthylie)’is or- 
deined sum smal parte in the searchynge 
out the hiden causes of these Plagues, 
there hath by reason thereby chaunced 
grate laybor and perplexitie of sole so 
mooche as I can never tel. Therefor 
goode Cousin, lay these thynges to myne — 
excuse. Anent the Enclosure Commis- 
ioners: I verilie thynke there is in this 
countrie more distres than since the days 
of the vvorlde’s makeynge. The grate 
Lords and the rich Ientlemen (and most- 
lie them whiche have waxed riche of 
late yeares) have, they say (God know- 
eth wether they speak troth or no!) by 
cause of the grate increase of prices of 
al thynges, likewyse enlarged thir rentes 
whiche thinge is trewe of al the counties 
as we of the Commision do know. Also: 
they have enclosed the cummuns in 
such wyse yat whereas formerlie a pore 
yoman cold kepe hys cowes now he 
must sel them or se them starve. And 
farder: the rents be so grate yat a pore 
copyholder that hath occupyed a smal 
holding getynge thirby a bare liuynge 
must nedes now give up al and go a beg- ~ 
gyng synce there be so manie in such 
lyke case yat no man wil hire hym. 
And againe: there cometh so large rev- 
enue of kepeynge shepe and bestial yat 
a vast companie of noblemen and ientle- 
men do take to the raisynge of beastes 
and ye drivynge out of men. There be 
cases I wot of (yea, and God lykewyse !) 
wherein the rente of a holding hath gone 
from xx pounds a yeare to xl pounds a 
yeare: a shameful thynge yf a man doth 
consider the pore peple thus mysused for 
shepe and cattel! By cause of al these 
troubles there be strayynge from place 
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to place a vast sort of knaves suche as 
our late drad soueraigne lord, Kyng 
Henrie hath discribed in hys charge to 
the Wardens of thys countie; namelie; as 
sturdy vagabondes and valyaunt begars. 
Thys sort roam ouer the country doynge 
despite to pore wayfayrynge men and 
spoleyng lone housholderes of thyr sub- 
stance. Diuers of these be fond monkes 
whose abbyes have ben lade waste. Oth- 
ers there be whiche were wont to obteyn 
daylie- dole from the sayd abbyes and 
whan al these diures sorts be putt to 
gither it is a mightie matter. 

Al peple here be mad with ioy to 
se the Commisioners hopying al thyr 
wronges wil be sune mended the which 
I wold God I beleyued myne owne self: 
seynge of atroth yat though Hys Highnes 
_ be thyr righte frind yet no less the grate 
stand aside while the clerkeying knightes 
and the newe lordes wold rather raise 
beastes than men and mock at the laws 
so that a quantitie of land so grate as I 
dare not name where was once smal 
farmes of yomen is now but fieldes for 
beastes. More ouer the wool made from 
these same shepe whos kepeynge hath 
cost mennes liues be made vp in suche 
slouenlie and vnhonest fashyon yat the 
goode old english name is clene gone. 
Mayster Willyam Rogers, a merchant 
of London, hath writ mee of late how 
that the doge of venice hath caused the 
english cloath to be marked with a brand 
by cause of naughtyness of makeyng. In 
the East counties the yomen and baser 
sort be crying for stronge lawes agaynst 
the Enclosures what tyme in the West 
counties they (and the ientlemen to) be 
clamorynge for thyr old priestes and 
church againe, sayeyng yat the newe 
Religion bringeth forth onlie evyl and 
the pore men be never so yllie delt with 
as now of the which a man can onlie 
see thys, yat the monasteries be gone 
and the almshousen and the churches 
haue the lead tore of the roofes and the 
countrie is filled with ydle knaves and 
begars. 

One thynge which maketh grate mys- 
haps is the monie which doth daylie 
growe less to buy withal so yat whan as 
we once bought egs xxx for a pennie 
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now it is a pennie a dozen and a gode 
cowe which cold be had for x shilyngs 
now nedes xxx and vii shilyngs for a 
galon of wine is growne into xx and al 
thynges lyke wyse. The fair round tes- 
ters are gone out and in thyr place there 
be come testoons which haue but iv 
ounzes of silver to viii of aloye. At thys 
speakynge there be vii kyndes of gold 
monies in england and the worst of it 
wil buy the best. Now thys disparitie 
and unlikeness in the monie doth not 
so much harm to the merchant adven- 
turer or the shop peple for they bargain 
in such fashyon that they take in the 
angels which be worth xx pence more 
in the pound than thyr current value in 
Flanders and pay out crownes of thys 
yeare which are by Flemish countynge 
onlie iv pence in the pound better: but 
the poore countriemen and yomen take 
these monies for what they say of them- 
selues therebi grieuouslie impairynge 
thyr substance. Thus it cometh to pass 
yat the merchants do send al the goode 
monie to Flanders but al the base monie 
stayeth at home and thys mostlie by 
cause yat the lawes agaynste sendynge 
monies beyond the seas be not straighte 
or stronge enow. Hence also it resulteth 
yat though there did neuer be so mooche 
monies there did also neuer be so little 
they wold buy withal. Diuers haue sayd 
to mee synce my comeynge to thys place 
(and so do they say in London) yat yf 
monie be plenteous al thynges wil be 
plenteous and what profiteth it of what 
monie be made siluer or copper or leath- 
er so that the Kyng will it bee taken for 
what it be worth. I know noughte of 
these thynges, cousin, thys I do knowe 
yat it is an ugsome and piteous sighte to 
se poore seelye knaves who wold fain 
liue in honestie beging in the streetes 
withouten shoo or pantocle and litle chil- 
dren wailynge for lack of bred. The corn 
is not planted by cause that the lands be 
turned into gras landes and the whole 
cummunwealthe crieth out in torment as 
who shold say, “I can not bear more ih 
Vnless thynges come to a better pass 
soon and sum salve be found for thys 
sore I knowe not the end thereof. Such, 
good mi cousin, seemeth to me the state 
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of thys cummunwealthe, the which I haue 
sett fourth playnelie in order as you did 
desire of mee and I do knowe wel what 
I say to be trew. Ladie Scot saluteth 
you and bideth mee write yat our Tomas 
is a maruelous wel growne lad and hath 
the Thockmorton fauor the whiche of a 
suretie I wold you shold com and see 
for yourselue. And so wishynge you al 
health and prosperitie I rest 
Yr assured 
frind and Cousin 
T. Scor. 

Giuen thys viii day of March from mi 
hous in Kent Scots Hall. 


LETTER II.—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


From Mrs. Frances Carew to her sister 
Mrs. Betty Carew.* 
At Lonpon tuesday december 11 1692 O. S. 
DEARE SISTER BETTIE— 

Your sweete letter came this day by 
M' Ralph Gresham and made mee eéx- 
tream glad foriam not yet grown out 
of asily Noshon of Homsicknes! i was 
fitt to laff and cry at y® same time over 
that a%* Ann and old Primrose (att his 
age to tis reaicklus /) and that a™ y® lit- 
tel ones. Kiss em for ther sister Fan- 
nie that loves them just y* same in 
London. 

M' Gresham hath a new blew camlet 
cote laced with silver as fine as a duke, 


and he wears alsoe a selkirk like all y* 


fine galants w® is only a great scarf of 
lace tied untidy a®* y* throat and is call- 
ed so because of y* battel. He is clean 
grown out of my knolege has mighty fine 
manners and makes himself extream 
agreabel (to some) for he has good parts 
but he is not to my humour for he knows 
all his own merits and is to bold but tis 
said he was most courageous in Flan- 
ders! tis strange he says so littel of that. 
But first of all i must tell you of y* mis- 
adventures and perills of youre letter 
you must needs know y* coache was 
stopt a* 12 miles from town by 7 High- 
waymen and M* Ralph being y* only one 
who was for fight they made short wurk. 
As for oure gentelman he whipt out his 


* The spelling in this letter belongs more to Mis- 
tress Frances than to the time, but she spelled quite 
as correctly as became a young woman of quality. 
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sworde and was for runing y° hole com- 
pany throw but 4 of them sett on him at 
once and twas like to have gone hard 
with him but for y® pleedings of y* la- 


dies. So they only tookt his rings and 
purse. i dare swear there was not much 
in it. 


Y° roadsare most Perillous and have bin 
worse. Tother day a friday week my lady 
Barbour (she that use‘ to have us visitt 
her and sett us to lerning our catachise 
and switch‘ our hands for laffing—have 
you forgot her?) ske was robbed on 
Hunslow Heath and her jewells tookt. 
Tis said her ladyshipp swoned away 
while her gentlewoman M*™ Abigail 
bawled for help out of y* window an 
effort she might. have spared herself 
seeing there was a hole band of high- 
waymen and no sole else in sight. One 
of y° highwayman bad her stopp else he 
would kiss her (sure twas a bold rogue 
for have you forgot y* looks of her) but 
she only bawled y* louder wether for 
fright or for to have him to do it sure I 
would not say but anyways hee did not 
adventure it But they tookt away her 
Purse and her silver shoe buckells and 
2 gineas in her shoe. Many asly slapp 
and pull of y* hare hath she given me 
and littel comfort did i have with her 
nor her lady and to be plain i am not 
Zo sorry for them. My lady hath had y® 
vapours ever since but is nevertheless 
wel enuff to go to every Hangings of 
Highwaymen since her com'"€ to town. 
Maybee she is hoping to see her own. 
rogues in a Cart with a nosegay. There 
are plenty hangings to see! 10 highway- 
men and 5 clippers this weke and some 
stroling rogues and beggers that are 
theves when they get a chaunce. Tother 
sunday i went to church and heard his 
lordshipp Bishop Burnet preach on Good 
Works w° he thinks we sh‘ practice they 
springing out of faith as Natural Fruits 
but by no means as being a substitute. 
I liked him much though twas extream 
Jong and iam not so given to sermons 
as one that i know who is near a Saznzie. 
When we came from church i was shockt 
to see y® Multitood of beggers and criples 
and misurubble poor folk waiting for y* 
offeratory and M* Gresham who joined 


us said y® whole roads had nigh as many 
beggers on them as highwaymen, though 
said he laffing (he laffs much and not 
always for witt) a begger is only a beg- 
ger till he can get him a horse then he 
setts upp as a gentleman of y* road. 
Yesternight i went to a Asembly at lady 
Darnleys and i have ben to Mayfair but 
not agane to Court all frends are most 
kinde and but i have writ to much i would 
describe some of y* people of fashon that 
i have mett. Y° ladies of Quality are all 
knoting and tis said y* Queene knots dew- 
tiful / Y° shopps here are wonderful and 
past all my Noshons of em! when my 
father sends me money next ask him 
with my respectful love and dewty to be 
sure send mil‘ pieces for all y* shopps 
here sell by weight and tis a grate loss 
as well as ill conveniency to buy with 
lite pieces My Lord and Lady are well 
and littel Will broke his head a falling 
downe stares but tis heeled againe Kiss 
all y® deare littel ones for me and tel 
them i have bought eache a gifte and 
tel Primrose i have y* buttons and i have 
seen M' Baker once and she was a fine 
city madam in a cornet—they dont ware 
cornets here like those we ware in y* 
country and i have bought one for y* 
best and swetest sister in y® world. Tis 
now ten by the clock and i am so sleppy 
i cant scarce keep mine eyes open even 
for you that ever was and ever will be so 
deare to me so tel all i dont forget them 
nor am ever like to and now deare sister 


_isay Adieu. 


Youre loving sister till Deth 
FRANCES CAREW. 
postscriptum. Adieu means good by 
they talk french a deal here and M° 
Gresham is lerning me. 


LETTER III.—EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
From sir Maurice Fortescue bart. of Cas- 
tle Dunlow, County Cork, Ireland, to 
the Rt Honorable the Earl of Chester- 
field. 
My Lorp: 

Your Lordshipp’s letter gave me, I con- 
fess, extriordinary Gratification, though I 
am sensible that your expressions are 
due rather to your Lordshipp’s partiality 
than to my merit; yet, though I have not 
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the vanity to entirely accept them, neith- 
er have I the fortitude to quite disclaim 
them and this is more the case with me 
that I am more affect’d by your Lord- 
shipps generous sentiments towards Ire- 
land than I am even by your kind opin- 
ion of myself. I din’d yesterday with 
sir Richard Cox and he shew'd me a 
letter from your Lordshipp, that com- 
ing as it did to a protestant, increas’d 
the lively sense I have of the loss Ire- 
land hath sustain’d in your Departure, 
also my determination to indeed “speak 
my mind plainly” as you bade me. 
These words in particular, my Lord, 
struck me very forcibly : your Lordshipp 
said, ‘‘ That I sincerely and disinterested- 
ly wished to do good to Ireland is most 
certainly true;’’ and this sentence, “I 
hope that the pains I took to reconcile 
you to your own manufactures and the 
produce of your own country have had 
some effect, I hope I* have shown you 
that Lenity and prudent laws are your 
best security against popery.” My Lord 
as a catholick and in behalf of those of 
my own religion I would wish to thank 
you for those words and to assure you of 
their correctness. The King hath no sub- 
jects more loyall than the catholick Irish 
and this your Lordshipp prov’d last year 
when Ireland was so quiet that your 
Lordshipp could send soldiers to Eng- 
land and Scotland to help put down the 
Rebellion. The priests of our persua- 
sion exhort us continually, not to a hope- 
less resistance, but rather to obedience 
and submission to the laws and teach us 
by patience and a civil and peaceable 
carriage to soften our hard fates. My 
Lord, amongst gentlemen Religion is 
not so much consider’d as Honour and 
I give you my honour that I never knew 
of any priest inciting the vulgar nor the 
gentry to any violence. There is, in- 
deed, much law breaking in this unhap- 
py country; but it is not so much done 
of religion as of poverty, and protestants 
as well as catholicks are partakers there- 
in. To speak particularly of the French 
smuggling trade, it result'd from the kill- 
ing of the wool manufacture by the Act 


* Probably ro and rr Will. III.c 3. This act pro- 


of 1699.* More than 40000 families (I 
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have heard my father say) were sup- 
port’d very decently by this manufacture ; 
of these the more considerable merchants 
and even those of the mechanical sort 
who had any money depart’d this coun- 
try and from that time began the mortal 
drain on our population which takes from 
3000 to 5000 yearly to the West Indies or 
the American colonies, and these not be- 
longing to the miserably poor but to the 
better sort. There was no market (that 
is no lawful market) for the wool on hand 
and there is a common saying that a man 
steals before he starves; thus our wool 
merchants to avoid being ruin’d smug- 
gl’d their wool to France. 

But these merchants were mainly prot- 
estants and of English or Scotch de- 
scent. The catholicks being thus peace- 
able and well disposed I pray you, my 
Lord, consider the many disabilities and 
misfortunes of our condition. A cath- 
olick has every worldly advantage to 
gain by changing his Faith. For, a 
catholic can not buy land nor lease it 
for longer than 31 years nor loan money 
on morgage: if by his industry he makes 
more than a third penny profit any prot- 
estant, who may chuse to denounce him, 
may take his land for the trouble : he can 
not educate his children save as protest- 
ants or beyond the seas, and if he dies 
while they are yet of tender years they 
may be taken from their catholick kin- 
dred and rear’d among protestant stran- 
gers: he can not become a lawyer nor a 
soldier, nor occupy any publick office 
not so much as that of a constable or 
tithe collector not to speak of a justice 
or member of parliament: if he be a 
tradesman his trade is hamper’d by all 
kinds of quarterage, if a gentleman he 
may not carry a gun nor wear a sword 
nor own a horse valu’d above 5 guineas: 
and yet he that is thus exclud’d from all 
management of publick affairs and from 
all oportunity of pleading his own cause 
is tax’d more heavily than any other to 
support Church and State. 

My Lord, I am sensible that many of 


hibited the exporting of ‘manufactured wool” from 
Ireland to any country save England, where heavy 
duties were imposed upon it. The object of the act 
was the protection of the English woollen manufac- 
ture. 

Vor. XXIII.—36 
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the most galling of these laws are soft- 
en’d by the good nature of protestants 
but I would most respectfully ask your 
Lordshipp to consider what tremendous 
temptations are offer’d to men of indif- 
ferent virtue to profess a religion which 
they do not in their souls believe. And 
it is surely unnecessary to represent to 
your Lordshipp the worthlessness of 
such converts, while I would beg you 
to reflect whether men that resist such 
temptation have not at least one merit, 
and should be utterly crush’d and sub- 
jugat’d. 

I am convinced that such is not your 
Lordshipp’s opinion. Your Lordshipp 
(in your letter to myself, as well as in 
that to sir Rich’d) speaks of the encour- 
agement of our own manufactures. Were 
such a thing possible there would be some 
ground of hope. When I first came to 
my estate, being of an active and en- 
quiring mind and educat’d in France, 
I was full of projects for improving the 
condition of my countrymen. But your 
Lordshipp recalls the pretty fable of Sys- 
yphus and his stone: I found myself in 
a similar predicament. Except in the 
North with the linen trade there is al- 
most no manufacturing done in Ireland, 
for the woolen trade is extinguish’d and 
the hemp trade is crush’d flat with heavy 
duties ; even in the linens, shirtings and 
fine linen are prohibited so that there can 
not be but a limit’d enlargement or im- 
provement. There is naught (to be plain) 
left for the catholick Irish to do but com- 
mence graziers or tillers of the soil; and 
this I found was the case, the rich were 
become graziers and the poor cottiers. 

Estates which, in my grandfather's 
time supported a hundred families now 
merely maintain a half score or score 


.of sheppards or drovers. The unhappy 


wretches thus turn’d adrift wander up 
to the mountains, obtain a small farm 
which they plant with potatoes and corn, 
and that over, all summer they go a beg- 
ging. Thus you will see whole villages 
abandon’d. And here is another evil 
which I may call the worst of the evils 
afflicting this country; I mean the land- 
lords not living on their land. In my own 
county nine out of ten of the great land- 
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lords live away from their estates and the 
mischief hath spread to the smaller gen- 
try. These all live in England, lavishly 
spending their Irish rents, canting* their 
lands to the small squires and middle- 
men who in turn have their tenants 
which have theirs until at last there 
comes a miserable animal of a cottier 
with eight children and not enough 
cloathes amongst them all to dress an 
English beggar and this wretch lives in 
a mud cabbin off half a dozen perches of 
potatoes and if he is rich enough to own 
a plough fastens it on to a poney’s tail. 
The under gentry and middlemen care 
for the land only for what they can get 
out of it and desire nothing so much as 
to fill their cellars with claret and make 
a figure at cock fights and races and bull 
baitings ; while the common people, thus 
abandon’d by their landlords and op- 
press’d by a multitude of Underlings, 
live in a condition worse than slaves 
or beggars. For that matter, I may say 
they are beggars since they leave their 
farms after the corn and potatoes are 
plant’d and go wandering miserably 
about the country. The highways, in 
summer are fill’d with men women and 
children with rags for cloathes so foul with 
long wearing, and smoke, and Heaven 
knows what not, that their very passage 
through the country might reasonably 
be expected to bring fevers and such 
like disorders. Many of them are blind 
on account of the lack of chimneys to 
their dens, and some maim themselves 
or their children to make them the more 
pitiable objects for the charitable. 
Though the people here are so poor 
they give as long as they have a skin 
of a potato left them, so the beggars fare 
better than the workmen or the cottiers 
in good years. In bad years I believe 
they all starve together. I'll tell your 
Lordship what I myself witness’d during 
the famine of 1741-42. In this parish 
alone 500 died of starvation and fevers 
induc’d by want, and yet your Lord- 
shipp knows it is but a small parish. I 
myself saw the bodies of men and wo- 
men and famish’d children lying in the 
dust where they had fallen, the bones 
* Renting to the highest bidder. 


showing through their skin which was of 
a strange and dreadful yellow brown not 
like any color of human beings I know. 
I was told it was caus’d by the great eat- 
ing of nettles and dock weeds. The men 
unable to obtain any work died miser- 
ably on the highways and behind the 
hedges and I have seen young men, 
hir’d to dig, faint over their spades from 
exhaustion. There was not a day that 
we did not hear some dismal history and 
see some heartrending spectacle but I'll 
not weary your Lordshipp further with 
such matters. In brief, two bad harvests 
reduced us to this destitution from which 
you can judge how barely we liv’d at the 
best of times and how slightly the efforts 
of one man could affect such a situation. 
What small means were in my power I 
have attempt’dtouse: I have stay’donmy 
estate, rent’d my farms at first hand and 
painfully endeavored to introduce new 
manners and customs of tillage. There 
was once in this country a sort of men 
call’d sculogs, an honest and thrifty race 
answering to the English yeomen, who 
seem now to have all departed the coun- 
try or sunken into cottiers ; and this race 
I tried to entice to my land but I have 
found great difficulties on all sides and 
I fear have accomplish’d but little. Your 
Lordshipp’s undeserv’d appreciation and 
praise of these attempts encourages me 
to persevere. And now, my Lord, 
I will conclude this letter (already too 
long I fear for your patience) by the 
brief recapitulation which you have de- 
sir’d of the causes (in my opinion) of the 
abounding and deplorable poverty of this 
kingdom. They are: First, the severe 
laws, which however bear hardest on 
the Catholicks: Second, the policy pur- 
su’d toward the Irish trade which affects 
both protestants and Catholicks: Third, 
the multitude of landlords who have com- 
menc’d graziers : Fourth, the Absense of 
the landlords and the rack rents. My 
Lord these latter causes may be amend’d 
by England and I cannot believe could 
the English parliament be really sensible 
of the lamentable misery and degrada- 
tion and hopelessness of Ireland but they 
would be touch’d with pity by our condi- 
tion. That your Lordshipp may help us 
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by imparting this knowledge is the pray- 
er of the Catholick Irish of this realm who 
pray earnestly that the day may soon 
come which shall bring your Lordship 
back as our Lord Leutenant. Joining in 
this petition and again thanking your 
Lordshipp for your kind opinion, I re- 
main, My Lord; 
Your Lordshipp’s, 
most humble 
faithful servant, 
MAURICE FORTESCUE. 


LETTER IV.—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
From the Rev. Horace Cyril Bingham, 
M. A., vicar of Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
England, to his college friend, Fran- 
cis Elyot Cavendish, M. P. 
BarnsLey, July 12, 1816. 
Yours is at hand. Being on a par- 
liamentary com. doesn’t improve your 
hand. You bid fair to be a great man 
you write so illegibly. I spent a good 
hour before I discovered wat you want- 
ed me up in London for: at last how- 
ever my dull brains comprehended your 
meaning. I should like above all things 
to come up to London and give my tes- 
timony before your committee in respect 
to the distress in Yorkshire: but unluck- 
ily I contracted a severe cold last night 
at the riot at Dalton’s mill and to day 
find myself straitly ‘“‘cabined, cribbed, 
confined’’—to an arm-chair! When I 
am released you may expect to see me. 
The newspapers will tell you all the par- 
ticulars of the riot, though I doubt they 
will embellish them beyond recognition. 
You know I hold to Crabbe’s opinion : 
Their runners day and night 
Do drag each lurking deed to open light. 


For daily bread the open trade they ply, 
Coin their fresh tales and live upon the lie. 


As for the riot, it was a beastly business, 
the soldiers came just in time; there were 


only five men on our side. Dalton, his 
son (a fine fellow just from the Eton Sixth 
and full of fight as a game chicken), Tom 
Cross the agent, and myself. The mob 
was sixty odd strong and bent on mischief 
howling for Dalton to show himself and 
swearing they would killhim. But for the 
opportune arrival of the military I believe 
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they would have fired the mill and torn 
Dalton to pieces, they were so savagely 
disposed. I never saw men so exaspe- 
rated as they are here against the ma- 
chinery. Counter and Williams’ men 
sent them a warning Tuesday that if 
they sent for the new frames they (the 
men) would intercept them on the road, 
smash them up, and make a bonfire of 
them bigger than the fire at Farmer Law- 
rence’s. Notwithstanding, Counter has 
sent to London. Some vulgar rascals 
have formed a Hampden Club which 
meets weekly at the Admiral Kellner. 
A tremendous quantity of fanatical sedi- 
tion and bad grammar is aired at these 
meetings. They go so far as to demand 
that the state should take possession of 
all landed property and divide the pro- 
duce among the people. This precious 
scheme was originated by one Spence, 
a Yorkshire schoolmaster and it spreads 
like wildfire in the present state of dis- 
tress. Isn’t it Bacon who says that the two 
elements of sedition are “much poverty 
and much discontentment”? We have 
an enormous ammount of both in York- 
shire. Sometimes I think of France and 
tremble. The destitution in this town is 
frightful! I know of twenty families who 
were living comfortably with neat furni- 
ture, brick floors and a meat dinner of a 
Sunday, who now can’t get enough rye 
bread and beans to fill their skins. Their 
pinched faces and sunken eyes, when I 
see them on the street make me shamed 
to eat my dinner. With wheat at go shil- 
lings a quarter white bread is a luxury 
to the better classes. Besides every one 
feels he must do his utmost in charity. 
It seems as though parliament must do 
something for private benevolence has 
had such a severe and protracted strain 
we are all growing poor together. The 
corn laws were exelent and necessary 
but only partial; they protected the far- 
mer, but the ironmongers, the lace mak- 
ers, the cotton spinners, meanwhile, are 
being undersold and ruined. It is ad- 
mittedly the duty of a country to protect 
its own manufactures; I hope with all 
my heart the warehouse bill may pass. 
Unless something is done it is hard to 
say what will be the result. Scores have 
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left this town and gone back to their own 
parishes, begging their way. The miser- 
able artisans wander away to London to 
find work and not finding it stroll over 
the country. The roads are crowded with 
wandering workingmen and women and 
children who are turned out of their par- 
ish because they have not yet acquired a 
residence and are trying to beg their way 
to their native places. Disbanded sol- 
diers and sailors, all kinds of vagabonds 
and dissolute characters swell the crowd, 
begging when they do not consider it safe 
to steal. A great company of poor coal 
heavers dragged two waggons of coal 
nearly to London with the intention of 
petitioning the Regent but they were met 
by the police and turned back. Where 
are they togo? I suppose they will roam 
about the country like their fellows until 
they achieve a forty pound crime and 
then we shall hang them. In. the par- 
ish of Bury they say half the laborers 
are gone. I find constant and melan- 
cholly occupation among my poor. The 
parish allowance in cases where the work- 
ingman is so fortunate as to have ac- 
quired a residence is frequently the en- 
tire support of a large family. 

The suffering among the “decent” 
poor, those who have hitherto taken a 
pride in not coming on the parish, has 
been intense, they will sometimes sell the 
last stick of their furniture and then 
“clem”’ before they will apply for aid. 


‘It is a burning shame, Cavendish, to 


break down this sturdy, honest pride 
and turn these men into paupers! Then 
among the better classes the failure of the 
country banks has brought widespread 
disaster: and the unprecedented rise in 
gold has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase of prices in all man- 
ner of provisions etc —every thing ex- 
cept wages, thus many people with mod- 
est incomes, who have until now lived in 
good style, suddenly find the one half of 
their income vanished and the other half 
shrunk a third or a quarter by the high 
price of living. I hear the gold fanatics 
are hopefull of success in forcing the 
country into specie payments. I see 
no good and much harm in such a 
measure. We are already suffering 
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from the depletion of our circulation by 
the bank failures and need more money 
rather than less. I think I have given 
my testimony after all. I must bring this 
letter to a close. My respects to Lady 
Catherine. Good bye, Frank, you are 
a good fellow. Truly Yours, ? 
H. C. BINGHAM. 
P. S. Have you seen in those misera- 
ble newspapers an account of the dis- 
turbance in Berkely? There has been 
the boldest conceivable poaching there 
and the other night the keepers caught 
a brace of fellows filling their bags and 
a fight resulted in which one of the 
keepers was shot dead while six were 
wounded. The poachers at this yelled 
“glory! glory!’ Has not Tom written 
you of it? H.C. B. 


The four letters given above are all I 


have received from Mr. Graham. I ap-_ 


pend one more, received by myself, 
which treats of the Tramp in the latter 
half of this century: 
LETTER V.—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Boston, 5, 1878. 
* * * * 
As for the Tramp, peripatetic philos- 
opher, master of the arts of Beggary, 
Robbery and Violence, I fear in some 
shape he is to be long with us. There 


is nothing new about him. They had - 


tramps in Roman history; all through 
the Middle Ages there were processions 
of tramps, who generally called them- 
selves pilgrims, thereby fleecing the faith- 
ful; after every war, after every famine, 
men and women in herds were dispersed 
about the land. Coming down to mod- 
ern times, we find mention made of the 
fraternity in the statutes of every English 
king from Edward IV. down. Henry 
VIII. tried his fist on them, so to speak: 
he made some of the strong laws for 
which a good many people are calling 
in these days. I think no one now asks 


that tramps be branded, whipped, set in . 


the pillory or put to death, yet all these 
strong measures failed so signally that in 
the next reign we find Somerset trying 
the efficacy of a decree by which a per- 
sistent tramp might be sold as a slave. 
The difficulty seems to be that neither 
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Henry nor Somerset struck at the social 
conditions producing the Tramp, only 
at the ‘‘ valyaunt vagabonde ” himself. 

What are these conditions? is the 
conundrum; but I will hazard a few 
guesses. I have read all your letters: 
I draw these conclusions : 

I. That the phenomenon of Tramping 
is produced by a sharp social or indus- 
trial change. Now, in your first letter 
we have the England of the Tudors, 
just going through a tremendous relig- 
ious revolution, no longer Catholic, not 
yet Protestant, the old religion in ruins; 
all the old safeguards of morality tum- 
bling to pieces, and the new ones not 
yet solidly settled. At the same time, 
the invention of printing, the discovery 
of America and the first mutterings of 
the new scientific spirit are unsettling all 
the old mental landmarks. England is 
becoming a manufacturing instead of an 
agricultural country: in consequence, 
great estates are turned into sheepwalks, 
rents rise and there results immense suf- 
fering, the overflowings of the agricultu- 
ral population being added to the crowds 
of.ruined monks turned out of their ab- 
beys. The discovery of the American 
gold-mines has made money plentiful, 
and prices are rising, but this natural 
rise is abnormally enhanced by gross 
debasement of the coinage. Harsh laws 
by their very severity only aggravate the 
trouble. These things are plain enough to 
us, though they are beyond good Thomas 
Habbington. Perhaps our social puzzles 
will read as plain to some future scholar. 

In the second letter we have change 
again. The English Revolution of 1688 
is just concluded; the vast industrial 
spirit, which now stretches out its hands 
to all the globe, is just awakening ; the old 
methods of transacting business, the old 
feudal society, —these have become too 
cumbrous and are being cast aside. Again 
we find a debasement of the money (this 
time by criminals, not by the state), and, 
the inevitable consequence of such de- 
basement, an unsettled state of credit and 
prices. Harsh laws here also overleap 
their mark. Religion and morality have 
neither of them recovered from the license 
of the Restoration. One hopeful sign 
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' should be noted: the evil is nothing like 


so great as in the preceding century. 
The more violent form it. assumes (the 
highwayman) is a consequence of local 
causes, and disappears with them. 

The third letter deals with a country 
which has been on the tramp for centu-— 
ries. Perhaps no country ever experi- 
enced a greater change in the ownership 
of property than did Ireland during the 
last half of the seventeenth century. The 
ancient landlords as a class were anni- 
hilated. Such a change would have 
caused enough suffering of itself, but in 
Ireland’s case all those natural agencies 
which mitigate a change by opening new 
channels for industry were checked in 
their beginning. The commercial laws 
ruined manufactures: the penal code 
avowedly crushed the great majority. of 
the people into abject helplessness be- 
cause of their religion. In short, a suc- 
cession of pig- headed laws converted 
temporary wretchedness into national 
demoralization. 

In the fourth letter we come to our own 
times. Communism, protective tariffs, 
currency inflation, displacement of labor 
by machinery, crude philosophy and crass 
atheism and blind antagonism to the gov- 
erning classes,—don’t you recognize the 
strawberry-mark on the right arm of our 
long-lost brother? There they are, the 
whole well-meaning crowd of mischief- 
makers !— Communist and Red Repub- 
lican on one side, protectionist and mon- 
ey-meddler and legislator striking furi- 
ously at an effect instead of a cause on 
the other ! 


The old order changeth, giving place to new. 


Other causes help on the confusion. A 
great war is always accompanied by a 
fictitious prosperity, and always ends in 
a real pinch. A depreciated currency 
and ill-judged protective measures in- 
crease the distress they are intended to 
remedy. These things intensify the suf- 
fering which any sudden change pro- 
duces. The situation, you see, resem- 
bles our own. It also resembles that al- 
ready described in the other letters. Bad 
laws and bad money have increased the 
suffering caused by a violent social change. 
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Hence I conclude— 

I. That tramping results from the suf- 
fering caused by any great and sudden 
change in the employment of capital. 

II. I conclude, secondly, that super- 
ficial remedies harm rather than help. 
Indiscriminate almsgiving and artificial 
employment (for this occasion only !) in 
one direction, and excessive penal legis- 
lation in the other, are equally injurious. 

III. Thirdly, all legislation on this sub- 
ject not made on the line of the laws of 
political economy has failed signally. 

IV. Fourthly, the tramp business in 
time rights itself. Or, rather, the com- 
mon sense of a nation rights it by elim- 
inating those conditions which force de- 
cent people into tramping, and then mak- 
ing tramping unprofitable to the scamps. 

V. Fifthly, our own situation does not 
differ vitally from that of our ancestors. 
We too are passing through a period of 
transition. There is a revolution in la- 
bor going on—machinery is superseding 
brute force. And the great cities are un- 
consciously doing us the same ill turn 
which the landlords did for England in 
the reign of Edward VI. The rural dis- 
tricts are comparatively deserted, and 
they no longer support their full com- 
plement of the population. This is the 
case in Europe as wellas here. We have 
done our best to bring trouble upon us 
by a rag currency, false theories of trade, 
the craze of our farmers for huge farms, 
and the most stupendous load of voting 
ignorance which ever dragged any na- 
tion to perdition. 

But deeper than any disease of the body 
politic lie the diseases of the conscience 
of a people. It is groping in the dark to 
try to explain our moral perplexities, but 
since you wish it, let us grope. 

Our industrial civilization isa fine thing. 
For myself, I am glad of it and proud of 
it: I have no medizval hankerings. But, 
nevertheless, every gain involves some 
loss. Our industrial civilization has (see 
Lecky) some deep-seated tendencies to- 
ward utilitarianism. Now, utilitarianism 
in its highest phases brings forth the fruits 
of righteousness—excuse my high moral 
tone: the subject demands it—but in its 
lowest dwindles into a Worship of the 
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Useful. Selfishness is then the true duty 
of man, and the unpardonable sin is to be 
“found out.” Hence, illogically, but quite 
naturally, arises the idea that since we 
personally haven't obtained our full 
share of what we call happiness, the 
world has wronged us and owes us rep- 
aration. That is the basis of the Com- 
munist’s arguments. Hence, on the other 
hand, two classes of men come into ex- 
istence —the well-bred pessimists, who 
wash their hands of their country, and 
the cynical epicureans, who make their 
fortunes out of rer dishonor. The latter 
commonly go to Congress and are loud 
in their affection for the Poor Man. The 
miserable example of their “success” 
spreads like a pestilence among us, yet 
itis an effect rather than a cause. Moral 
principles are no longer a part of the con- 
stitutions of our people. They were once, 
when the Mayflower lay in the ice-bound 
bay, etc. Then there was such a public 
sentiment for virtue that men had to af- 
fect it if they had it not. Now— Think - 
of the American Congress! We need a 
new bracing of the moral fibre. All this 
shallow utilitarianism which we are al- 
ways talking—and acting—is ‘false. 
There is something higher than hap- 
piness: we need a new awakening of 
loyalty to that. Do you know, I fancy 
we are in a state analogous to that of 
England in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. We have lost one religion and 
not yet found another. Arnold hits it 
squarely : 
And so between two worlds—one dead, 
The other helpless to be born— 


With nowhere left to lay my head, 
Homeless like these, I stray forlorn. 


We shall come out of it all right—Eng- 
land did—but it will take time. Yet I 
seem to see the signs of better things 
already. Underneath all our crudities 
and weakness and ignorance there lies 
something of the old Anglo-Saxon man- 
liness. I have faith that it will be strong 
enough to pull us through. A class of 
small farmers may arise for our social 
salvation. Anyhow, don’t despair of the 
republic yet / Truly, 


OCTAVE THANET. 
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WOMEN’S HUSBANDS. 


II.—THE FALSE PRINCE. 


PART II. 


T was the end of December before 

Mr. and Mrs. Germaine took up their 
abode at X——. After their wedding- 
journey came Christmas at the Manor: 
then Valentine carried his wife to town, 
that she might enter her new sphere on 
the first of January. Mrs. Wilkyns came 
to see her immediately, and welcomed 
her warmly. She saw ata glance that 
for the present, at least, she had not a 
rival in the young bride. Eveleen had 
the beauty of perfect fairness and fresh- 
ness, of auburn hair, of changing expres- 
sion, of a sweet, ingenuous smile, with 
dimples and milk-white teeth; she had 
a nice figure and the manner of a lady; 
she had the advantages of twenty, but in 
Mrs. Wilkyns those of thirty were strong- 
er; her trousseau was handsome, but it 
came from New York, not Paris; and 
there was a touch of the school-girl in 
her alternate shyness and enthusiasm. 
“She will tone down,” thought Louisa, 
“and fill out, and, if she does not lose 
that lovely complexion, she may turn 
out dangerous in a few years.” 

All Eveleen’s hours for the first months 
were spun of silk and gold thread. There 
were the wedding- presents to unpack, 
visits to receive and return: Eveleen in- 
sisted on her husband's accompanying 
her on her first round, which he did, 
nothing loath. Then there were pic- 
tures to see—for X—— boasts its private 
galleries as well as New York—and silver 
and glass to choose, Mr. Forsyth’s con- 
tribution toward the establishment until 
they should go to housekeeping. Ger- 
maine could find nothing good enough 
in X——; so there was a correspond- 
ence with half a dozen silversmiths and 
importers of glass and china. There 
were festivities for the young couple— 
dinners, theatre - parties, dances; the 
Opera came, then a French company; 
they went out three or four evenings in 


the week, which to Eveleen seemed like 
a whirl of dissipation, and she was secret- _. 
ly a little shocked to find how much she 
enjoyed it. Her husband took her ev- 
erywhere amiably, but with an indulgent 
air of condescension and slight ennui : 
he did not find society so entertaining 
as when he was a bachelor, but Eveleen 
had to be launched. He took pride in 
the admiration which she attracted: both 
men and women thought her charming ; 
some even pronounced her a beauty; 
there could be no doubt that she was a 
success. 

Many honeymoons do not last four 
weeks: theirs lasted four months, but it 
came to an end at length, like briefer 
ones. 

Lent brought a great slackening in the 
evening amusements, for the people of 
X—— are even better Churchmen than 
Christians; the visits, sightseeing and 
shopping were finished; the incidental 
and preliminary part of married life was 
over: what was beginning was that which 
was before them to the end. Eveleen 
had no difficulty in occupying herself: 
she read a great deal, wrote frequent let- 
ters to every member of her family and 
her paragons of friends, and was a good 
needlewoman. She took up with ardor 
the new fashion of artistic embroidery, 
and showed real talent for it. Her coun- 
try life had given her the habit of long 
walks, which she had kept up: she was 
never at a loss foremployment. Valen- 
tine, on the contrary, did not know what 
on earth to do with his time: he could 
not spend the day in his wife’s drawing- 
room. Formerly, he used to drop into the 
club every morning and play a game of 
billiards, but he thought that this would 
be in bad taste for a newly-married man. 
He was ashamed to loaf in and out of 
his friends’ offices and counting-houses, 
which had been another means of kill- 
ing time. The same objections applied 
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to the afternoon visits he had been wont 
to pay to ladies, married and single: he 
had found it much easier as a bachelor 
gracefully to support the character of a 
man of leisure and elegant tastes. He 
was also ashamed to let his wife see that 
he did nothing. He walked by himself 
until the muscles of his legs ached to get 
rid of the morning, and in the afternoon 
he walked again with his wife, as it was 
too cold for driving. Germaine had been 
fond of playing the exnuyé, which he did 
with more ease than some other parts of 
his assumed character, as it is natural 
that a man who has been nowhere and 
done nothing should be even more bored 
than Sir Charles Coldstream; but now 
he was bored in earnest—bored beyond 
endurance, so that it depressed him and 
made him irritable. He had looked for- 
ward to marriage as a process by which 
his little moral discomforts and disquiet- 
udes would be removed, but the radical 
flaw of false positions is that they must 
necessarily be uncomfortable in some 
direction. 

Eveleen worried him in different ways: 
she was inquisitive by nature, besides hav- 
ing a fond desire to possess herself of his 
past, and asked him unpleasant questions 
about his former pursuits, travels, friends. 
He contrived to evade them, until one 
day she looked up at him beseechingly 
and said, “You tell me nothing about 
yourself, Valentine: you have never 
spoken of your father and mother.” 

He grew a tint paler, but replied with 
presence of mind, “ Not now, some other 
time: there are things which it is painful 
to recall.” 

She innocently imagined some sad 
story of his early life: she felt sure he 
had been left an orphan very young. 
She silently pressed his hand to her 
lips, hastened to change the subject, 
and left it for him to renew. But she 
could not suppose that almost every query 
threatened to puncture the fiction of his 
existence somewhere or other. He was 
an adept at assuming, but he did not like 
lying, which required imagination and 
nerve. With other people he had got 
on by suggestion and reticence, but when 
he said that he had not touched a pencil 
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for years she cried out, “ What a shame! 
I shall make you take it up again. You 
must show me your sketches.” 
Germaine’s memory reverted to the 
diagrams he used to draw in the engi- 
neer’s office, and he said he did not know 
what had become of them; to which she 
replied that she should rummage until she 
found them. But when she went on to 
ask whether he had sketched in water- 
colors and a dozen other details, he found 
himself in a mental perspiration from 
keeping up with so inquiring a mind. 


He thought her too demonstrative in | 


society: she laughed and cried too heart- 
ily at the theatre ; admired other people's 
possessions too much, and often admired 
the wrong thing; talked too much about 
those paragons of whom nobody had 
ever heard. Once or twice he fancied 
he had seen a smile exchanged at her 
effusiveness and exuberance. If he had 
been what he aimed at being and pre- 
tended to be, nothing of this would have 
annoyed him—at any rate, for its effect 
upon others— but he was anxious lest, 
notwithstanding Eveleen’s incontestably 
good birth, she should not be considered 
high-bred. One day, when a long walk 
in the March wind, during which he had 
been revolving the problem of how to get 
through the rest of the day, had render- 
ed him unusually cross, he came in to 
lunch and found Eveleen in her own 
room sewing a button on one of his 
shirts. He had felt her practical effici- 
ency as a thorn in his side more than 
once: she had laughed at the notion of 
having a maid, saying that she and her 
sisters had been brought up to wait upon 
themselves; she soon learned to dress 
her beautiful auburn hair in the preva- 
lent fashion, and took a stitch in her 
clothes when they needed it. Germaine 
would have preferred that she should be 


more helpless, altogether more of a fine. 


lady, but had not known how to object 
until the day when the wind was in the 
wrong quarter. 

“What are you about, Eveleen ?” he 
asked in a fretful voice. “Is there no 
servant in the house to do that kind of 
job?” 

“IT have been looking over the clothes 
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from the wash and putting them away, 
and I found that this shirt needed a but- 
ton,” she answered, smiling, though jar- 
red by the new tone. 

“If you will insist upon doing these un- 
necessary things, at least finish them in 
the morning: it is half-past one o'clock, 
and time that a lady should be in her 
drawing-room. I do not understand 
your mania for housework.” 

“The wash did not come home until 
past twelve.” 

“Why can’t the chambermaid put the 
clothes away?” 

“Oh, I should be afraid she would not 
count them carefully: she is not our ser- 
vant, you know—she belongs to the house. 
Besides, I have been accustomed to take 
charge of the wash at home: I like to do 
it.” 

“That’s all very well for Tom, Dick 
or Harry’s wife, but I do not wish mine 
to be either a seamstress or laundress.”’ 

Eveleen’s delicate cheeks turned crim- 
son, but she laid aside the shirt without a 
rejoinder, followed her husband into the 
drawing-room, rang for luncheon and 
took up her embroidery. Germaine sat 
down disgusted with himself, wishing to 
beg Eveleen’s pardon, but afraid of put- 
ting himself in the wrong. As she work- 
ed she occasionally raised her eyes to a 
picture which hung above his head, and 
he noticed that tears were trembling on 
her white eyelids. He got up, bent over 
her, kissed them away, pressed her hand 
and sat down ona stool beside her low 
chair. She returned the pressure of his 
hand, but did not speak. 

“What are you working?” he asked 
for something to say. 

“Tam copying the design on the rug 
in that picture of Alma-Tadema’s,”’ she 
said with a slight quiver on her lip. “I 
have traced it, see! but it was too trou- 
blesome to color this towel-stuff, so I 
have to watch the shades as I work.” 

He praised her ingenuity. “It is the 
best thing in the picture,” he said, lean- 
ing back and half closing his eyes. 

“Why, I thought the picture was beau- 
tiful 

“Oh no: it is not a good example.” 
He had found this out since the’ pur- 
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chase. “I got it to cover the wall : some 
day, when I can pick up something bet- 
ter, I shall get rid of both that and the 
Daubigny: they answer very well as bits 
of color.” 

It may be remarked that the last thing 
for which the French landscape was val- 
uable where it hung was as a bit of color. 

At this moment the servant announced 
luncheon, and brought in a notice of a 
special meeting of the Kalzesthetic Club, 
called for that evening “to consider a 
matter of pressing importance.” 

Germaine smiled: ‘‘A special meeting. 
There never was such an event before. 
I don’t know what pressing business there 
can be, unless Dancey has gone off with 
the funds.” 

“Perhaps it is about the Etruscan an- 
tiquities I heard him telling you of the 
other night.” 

“I do not see how that can be urgent.” 

It turned out to be the Etruscan an- 
tiquities, however, the fame of which had 
already reached the ears of the connois- 
seurs of X——. It had obtained some 
notoriety among those interested in such 
subjects through the New York papers. 
These relics had been found in the vine- 
yard of a small proprietor near Chiusi 
(the ancient Clusium), who, after vainly 
offering them to the Italian government 
—which, as everybody knows, does not 
encourage art—had sent them to Amer- 
ica in charge of the distinguished archz- 
ologist Signor Vanvitelli, who had heard 
of the munificence of the Metropolitan 
Museum. All the directors of that insti- 
tution knew Signor Vanvitelli by name: 
some of them had made his acquaint- 
ance when he was making a catalogue 
for the private museum of Prince Por- 
senna, who has the finest collection of 
Etruscan remains in Italy. But the Met- 
ropolitan Museum had just proved its 
munificence by purchasing the Cesnola 
Collection, and although one of the most 
prominent journals warned them not to 
throw away the finest opportunity there 
had been for three thousand years, and 
one which might not occur again in the 
same length of time, the directors mourn- 
fully shook their heads and buttoned their 
pockets. The important business for 
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which the managers of the Kalzesthet- 
ic Club had been so suddenly summon- 
ed was to consider a letter from Signor 
Vanvitelli to their president, offering 
them the collection for fifteen hundred 
dollars less than he had asked the Met- 
ropolitan Museum—“rather than it go 
out of this noble and generous country,” 
he added. The Kalesthetic Club had 
been instituted with the object of found- 
ing a museum of art and antiquity to cul- 
tivate taste for those and kindred subjects 
among the X—— ites. Money had been 
liberally subscribed, and Mr. Dancey, the 
president, had gone to Europe the pre- 
vious summer for the purpose of study- 
ing the management of these depart- 
ments in the British Museum, Louvre 
and Hétel Cluny. He had returned with 
a magnificent stock of electroplate repro- 
ductions, Hildesheim vases, cémgue-cento 
vessels, armor, weapons and ornaments 
of all countries and ages, which made a 
splendid show in the rooms of the club- 
house, recently furnished with old oak, 
mahogany and brass- from Wardour 
street and the Rue du Temple. Mem- 
bers had vied with each other in giv- 
ing their choicest bits of Derby, Chelsea, 
Dresden and Sévres. They bought the 
stock in trade of a young painter who 
wished to return to Paris and sold out 
his moth-eaten tapestry and other prop- 
erties; but with the exception of these, 
and an Indian hatchet and some arrow- 
heads presented by an old gentleman 
who did not clearly understand the na- 
ture of the undertaking, there was noth- 
ing which was not eminently modern. 
Here was a giorious opportunity of set- 
ting themselves at once on a footing with 
the first museums of Europe and secur- 
ing a treasure second to none but Prince 
Porsenna’s. 

Everybody knows how jealous New 
York has always been of X——, espe- 
cially of its enterprise and liberality, and 
the idea of possessing a collection which 
the metropolis had been unable to buy 
doubled the Kaleesthetics’ desire to call 
ittheir own. But they were out of funds, 
as well as the New Yorkers: the electro- 
plates had cost a great deal of money ; 
there had been the fitting-up of the club- 


house and other expenses. All felt the 
force of these arguments, and a few 
thought the sum required too large to 
give for a number of objects represent- 


ing but one period of art. The debate 


was warm, and ended by resolutions to 
call a general meeting of the members 
and invite Signor Vanvitelli to attend 
and bring his collection, after which they 
could see what was to be done. It was 
judged to be a good occasion for that 
formal opening of the new club-house 
which had been talked of all winter, and 
on the appointed evening the rooms were 
filled with a gay crowd examining the fur- 
niture, carpets, hangings and bric-a-brac, 
chattering and moving to and fro with 
far more animation than is to be seen 
at an ordinary party. The Germaines 
came late, as Valentine made it a point 
to do everywhere since his marriage. 
Eveleen wore pearl-colored satin, and 
looked unusually lovely: she had been 
highly excited about the Etruscan collec- 
tion. The first persons she encountered 
on entering the room were Fanny and 
Kitty Wilkyns, who had come with their 
sister-in-law and their brother George, 
Jack having gone off to his club pro- 
nouncing the whole business “rot.” 
These girls were first among Eveleen’s 
new friends. She had not seen them 
for a week, and on meeting she im- 
pulsively kissed them both. Her hus- 
band, looking over the little heads which 
were rubbing noses, saw Louisa’s hand- 
some face immediately behind them with 
a sparkle of malice in her brown eyes 
and the faintest downward curve to her 
brilliant smile. He bowed, reddened, 
and, as Eveleen released her friends, 
took her arm within his and led her 
apart from them: ‘I beg, Eveleen, that 
you will give up that school-girlish trick 
of kissing everybody everywhere, it is 
so very like a bread-and- butter miss. 
I wish your manners had more of that 
repose that ‘stamps the caste of Vere 
de Vere.’”’ 

Eveleen dropped her eyes and the 
blood rushed to her face, but before an- 
other word could be exchanged George 
Wilkyns, who had seen the whole by- 
play, made his way up, and, drawing 
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her other hand under his arm, disen- 
gaged her from her husband, saying 
eagerly, ‘I have been on the look-out 
for you ever since I came. First of all, 
the Etruscan relics: I wish to show them 
to you myself.” He led her off, laugh- 
ing and talking to give her time to re- 
cover herself, and: restraining with some 
difficulty a desire to squeeze the hand 
which was on his arm: Germaine fol- 
lowed through the crowd. A commit- 
tee-room had been reserved for the 
Etruscan remains, and the conflux was 
greatest there. Signor Vanvitelli was 
present—a small, dried-up man with 
the face of a parrot, magnificent eyes, 
a smile of rare intelligence and urban- 
ity: he had the exquisite politeness of 
the Latin races and spoke English re- 
markably well. He was ready to act as 
cicerone to everybody, but he singled out 
the influential members of the club with 
unerring instinct, and kept his confiden- 
tial communications for them. As the 
Germaines entered he was discoursing to 
a little group, not glibly like the common 
Italian, but with cadenced deliberation. 
“Never,” he said —‘‘never since the 
time did begin was so grand, so unique, 
an occasion: never was such a treasure 
offered to sell. Prince Porsenna found 
his on his own estates: he is rich, he 
can keep them: my poor friend Salim- 
beni cannot afford to keep his. If Car- 
dinal Albani, if Count Campana, were 
alive, these would not go out of Italy; but 
what can we do? The new government 
cares nothing for art, for history, for an- 
tiquity : with the new laws our great houses 
fear they cannot keep their proper gal- 
leries another generation. France is in 
debt, so no good the Louvre: the Brit- 
ish Museum has let go my friend Ces- 
nola’s magnificent, maravilious discov- 
eries. So I say to my friend the poor 
Salimbeni, ‘America is a young coun- 
try: she will want ancient things. She 
is a nation so humane, so civilized: she 
knows what is beautiful and precious. 
She is ambitious: she will have pride 
to own a great art-treasure.’ I come to 
New York: ‘Hard time! hard time!’ ” 
departing from his gravity with a tragi- 
comic grimace: then, shaking his fore 
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finger before his face, he resumed in 
another tone: “‘Ah,’ I say to myseif, 
‘shopman! shopman! Go we to X——: 
there intelligence is more than money— 
they will know.’ And for this I offer it 
to you for fifteen hundred dollars less 
than to them — fifteen hundred scudi, 
more than seventee thousand lire!” 

A knowing laugh went round the cir- 
cle at the antiquarian’s discernment. 

‘How soon a man of culture takes the 
measure of those stock-jobbers!"’ said 
Germaine. 

Eveleen, although her heart still flut- 
tered painfully under her husband's re- 
buke, became interested directly in the 
specimens, some of which struck her as 
superlatively graceful, others as very ugly 
and common-looking. 

“Here is a cista, and here is a cy- 
prea,” said George. “I can tell you 
all about them, having just heard my- 
self for the first time from the signor. 
Isn't that a lovely thing ?”’ he said, point- 
ing to a squat, pot-bellied jug of the ru-. 
dest execution. Eveleen raised her soft, 
clear gaze doubtfully to his face: their 
eyes met and they both burst out laugh- 
ing. “What! you don’t admire it, Mrs. 
Germaine? Where’s your culture? to © 
what end have you wrought in crewels 
all winter?” 

“But that zs beautiful! oh!’ she ex- 
claimed, pointing to a small hanging 
lamp in the form of an angel with long 
pinions. 

“ Beautiful, is it not? and another of 
the million proofs that there is nothing 
new under the sun. You see that is our 
modern angel, a regular Gabriel, yet— 
Signor Vanvitelli again—this type, which 
was lost for two thousand years, was fa- 
miliar to the Etruscans.” 

Here Mr. Dancey, the president, came 
up: he was a pudgy young man with the 
face and head of a new-born baby, and 
hands which appeared to have no bones, 
which he waved and wrung when under 
excitement: “ Mrs. Germaine, I want to 
show you an exquisite specimen of a 
strigil: there is nothing so perfect in 
London or Paris. And did you notice 
that delicious amphora beside the door ?” 
George was not pleased at having Mrs. 
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Germaine carried away, and considered 
Dancey worse than a prig to run off 
these terms, which he was convinced 
the other had heard for the first time 
that day. He stuck to them. 

“Is it not too bad that we must let them 
go?” pursued the president. ‘Such an 
opportunity, as Signor Vanvitelli says, has 
not occurred for three thousand years.” 

“Why, naturally,” cut in George, “the 
Etruscans didn’t give millions of sestertize 
or scudi, or whatever their legal tender 
was, for their own pots and pans.” 

“But must you let them go?” said 
Eveleen. 

“I’m afraid so, unless somebody will 
start with a thousand-dollar subscription 
to set us afloat.” 

Here they brushed against Mrs. Wil- 
kyns again, on Germaine’s arm. Dan- 
cey, who always wanted to talk to the 
woman somebody else was talking to, 
accosted her: “Mrs. Wilkyns, have you 
seen that fascinating celadon vase, the 
mate of yours?” 

“Don’t speak of my poor vase!” 

“You make me shiver: what has hap- 
pened to it?” 

“The usual thing,”’ she returned with 
a shrug: “it has shared the fate of the 
majolica dish and the Venetian bowl.” 

“How horrible!’ said Dancey from 
his very soul. 

“We shall never be able to keep our 
treasures until we adopt the Roman 
plan,” said a rich, deep voice over her 
shoulder. It was Dick Allen’s elder 
brother, a lawyer, who enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being the most agreeable man 
in X——. He was fond of familiar clas- 
sical quotations and historical anecdotes, 
which he generally told to women not 
given to reading. 

“The Roman plan?” 

“Yes, the ancient Roman: youremem- 
ber the story of Augustus and the vase ?” 

“Not I, indeed!” said Mrs. Wilkyns, 
much too clever to wish to be thought 
a blue. 

“Augustus was at a supper, a very 
swell supper, given to him by a Roman 
noble, and a slave broke a priceless vase, 
on which his master ordered him to be 
thrown alive into the carp-pond.” 


“Oh!” exclaimed Louisa and Eveleen 
in chorus, shocked, but laughing. 

“And as we have no emperor, we do 
not run the risk of having the rest of our 
vases smashed on the spot, as befell the 
host of Augustus when the slave appeal- 
ed to Cesar for mercy,” pursued Allen. 

“But as we have no slaves either, I 
fear we shall merely continue to have 
them smashed—without mercy,” rejoin- 
ed Louisa. 

“All of which is additional proof of 
what I said to you just now, Mrs. Ger- 
maine,” said George Wilkyns, getting 
possession of her again—‘‘that there is 
nothing new under the sun: the Romans 
had bric-a-brac, and their servants broke 
it.” 

Driving home that night with his sis- 
ters, George Wilkyns suddenly said, 
“Why is Val Germaine not more in 
love with his wife?” 

“Because he can be in love with no- 
body but himself,” replied Louisa too 
hastily, regretting it the next moment. 
It was amazing that, seeing so much 
less of Germaine than last winter, she 
knew so much more about him. He had 
impressed her particularly that evening. 
His force had formerly been negative, but 
of late he had. become positive. They 
had been looking at a picture by Géréme, 
a recent acquisition of the club, and he 
languidly remarked that it was out of 
drawing, but when she asked him where, 
he had waived the point. Later on a 
young lady had sung, a girl with a beau- 
tiful voice who had taken lessons in Pa- 
ris, whence she had lately returned : Ger- 
maine stroked his moustache, said it was 
a fine organ, but that she sang false; to 
which Louisa had replied curtly, the girl 
being a sort of pet with her, “So does 
Nilsson sometimes.”’ And she meditated 
within herself whether this #z/-admirari 
attitude, which had long imposed upon 
her, might not have some humbug in it. 

Meanwhile, Eveleen, having forgotten 
her mortification in the interest and en- 
joyment of the evening, was unfolding 
a scheme to her husband, who was un- 
usually tender to her, his conscience 
smiting him for having snubbed her: 
“Val, they say if somebody would start 
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a subscription with a thousand dollars 
the sum might be made up to buy those 
things; and it is such a pity to let them 
go out of the country!” 

“A great pity, but who will put down 
the thousand dollars? Last winter I 
would have done so in a moment, but I 
have allowed myself such an expensive 
little luxury since that I can’t afford it.” 

“Yes you can. You know all that 
money papa gave me for the silver and 
things which we have never got? We 
have not seen anything that we like, and 
we might easily go on as we are doing 
long enough to make up that money.” 

“And embezzle your father’s wedding- 
presents? Upon my word! With what 
sort of face should I present myself at the 
Manor with such a story as that ?”” 

But she was so earnest that Germaine, 
not averse to taking the lead in the move- 
ment, went next day to Dancey and put 
his name down for one thousand dollars. 
He explained that the money came from 
his wife, adding, “ Perhaps I ought not to 
let her do it, but it is such an unrivalled 
collection, it is such a miracle of luck our 
having the chance, that, as her heart is 
set upon it, I cannot find it in mine to 
oppose her.”’ Six months before he would 
not have expressed himself so emphatic- 
ally, but he had begun to consider him- 
self infallible. 

Signor Vanvitelli was Dancey’s guest, 
and had consented to stay for a day or two 
longer: the latter was getting up a din- 


ner for him for that evening, and had al- 


ready sent to beg Mr. and Mrs. Germaine 
to honor him with their company. The 
subscription was set going, and in the 
evening, when ten of them met at din- 
ner, the sum was already made up. Poor 
Dancey looked thinner for his exertions 
of the past twenty-four hours: he had sat 
up almost until morning helping Signor 
Vanvitelli repack the antiquities, as the 
precious trust must be exposed to no 
risks; he had been showing his guest 
the lions of X——, getting up his din- 
ner, and running about to find subscri- 
bers; and he was not a person who liked 
to do two things at a time or be hurried 
in doing one. But the unexpected suc- 
cess of the attempt and of securing just 
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the people he wanted at dinner, together 
with Signor Vanvitelli’s admiration of 
X——, which he pronounced the most 
interesting, characteristic and sympathet- 
ic city he had seen in America, filled the 
measure of his satisfaction. He was able 
to enjoy every dish of his well-cooked, 
well-served dinner, making everybody 
pass round the plates of the dessert ser- 
vice that the whole party might see the 
painting upon them. The chief topic of 
conversation was the Etruscan collection, 
“unrivalled, unequalled,” as Germaine 
repeated several times, and there was 
a proposition to have female members 
of the Kalzesthetic Club, in perpetual 
honor of Mrs. Germaine. Mrs. Wilkyns 
promised that if they would do so she 
would give them all her china, which 
she thought she should soon see the 
last of otherwise ; whereupon her hus- 
band called out “ Corruption!” across the 
table, and that it was the most barefaced 
bribery, and a sample of the sort of thing 
we might expect if women were allowed 
votes. Eveleen said, among the general 
laughter, that she was afraid her sex must 
be innately corrupt, and was about to re- 
late her embezzlement, but was checked 
by a side glance from Germaine, who 
preferred that the matter should remain 
upon the more magnificent footing on 
which he had placed it in the morning. 
So they broke up and went home in high 
good-humor, exchanging mutual regrets 
with Signor Vanvitelli, who found him- 
self obliged to go away early the next 
day, and could ‘not remain to accept 
several other invitations. 

Before they separated Mr. Dancey ask- 
ed Eveleen if she would come to the club- 
house—which was only open in the even- 
ing—the next day but one and help him 
unpack the Etruscan relics again. Like 
Germaine, he was a man of leisure, but 
he had a hundred fiddle-faddles to attend 
to every day, and nobody could be busier ; 
so that he was often obliged to call for 
assistance, which he preferred should be 
feminine. George Wilkyns or Dick Al- 
len would not have ventured to propose 
such a thing to Eveleen, who would have 
shrunk from it as a fast proceeding had 
they done so; but neither she nor any- 
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body else thought it scandalous, or even 
strange, that Dancey should make the 
request and that she should accede. He 
was one of those men who enjoy unac- 
countable immunities which excite no 
envy in their own sex. The morning 
fixed upon happened to be Saturday. 
Eveleen liked Saturday, not having yet 
lost the half-holiday feeling which dur- 
ing our younger years is associated with 
the seventh day: she always got up in 
good spirits and with a pleasant sense of 
expectation on Saturday morning, and on 
this particular one went round to the club 
in great glee, like a child to play at tea- 
party. But shewas an excellent worker, 
and was soon deep in straw and sawdust, 
while Dancey unwrapped the objects, 
which she handed him, from their paper 
jackets. The specimens had neat little 
labels upon them corresponding to num- 
bers in a catalogue which Signor Vanvi- 
telli had left for their guidance. They 
agreed that these were disfiguring, and 
should be removed: the numbers must 
be written on checks and tied to the ob- 
jects. Dancey had a drawerful of them 
at home of a peculiar size and shape, 
which he had himself invented after 
much thought, and actually made with 
his own boneless hands after being buf- 
feted about between astationer and book- 
binder, each of whom, after taking the or- 
der given with minute explicitness, had 
made them entirely different from the di- 
rections, and then angrily refused to have 
anything more to do with it, as it was not 
in his line: it was a bookbinder’s or a 
stationer’s, whichever he happened not 
to be. Dancey was naturally proud of 
his creation, and felt as if the genuine- 
ness of an object was attested by its 
owning one of these tabs. He hurried 
off to his house to bring back a provision 
of them. Meanwhile, Eveleen’s pink fin- 
ger-tips had been unable to resist picking 
the little round of paper off one of the 
vases, and as the dry paste left a spot, 
she got fresh water and washed it off 
carefully. On the red figure beneath, 
a lanky cup-bearer, there was a black 
smutch, as if the ink had soaked through 
the label. It did not wash off. She had 
in her pocket a little parcel of oxalic acid, 
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which she had brought with her in case 
of having to copy the catalogue, as she 
could not write without inking her fingers, 
She moistened a grain of this and began 
delicately rubbing the mark on the vase: 
it came off easily, but as she wiped the 
surface dry she was appalled to find that 
off came black and red too. In her agi- 
tation and agony she dropped the vase, 
which brokeinhalf. At this crisis Dancey 
returned, and saw her, perfectly color- 
less, leaning against a table for support 
and pointing helplessly to the fragments. 
He waved and wrung his little hands in 
unutterable dismay : then, seeing the tears 
drown the dovelike eyes, he ran up to 
her, caught her hand and entreated her 
not to mind it. ‘Nothing so easy as to 
mend it so that it will never be seen, 
and we'll tell nobody. See! it’s only 
in two bits, and not a splinter off the 
edges.” 

He picked them up, but on looking 
at them his own face grew gray and 
ghastly and his jaw dropped like a dead 
man’s. 

Eveleen, understanding nothing of the 
change in his countenance, started for- 
ward in her turn and laid her hand on 
his arm with a rising sob: ‘‘ What is it? 
what’s the matter ? Can’t it be mended ?” 

He tottered to a sofa, where he sat ex- 
amining the two pieces with the perspi- 
ration standing on his livid forehead. 

“Oh what zs it?” cried Eveleen, be- 
side herself with distress and curiosity. 
“Tell me, for Heaven's sake!’ She 
perceived that something more dread- 
ful than the accident had come to light. 

Dancey tried to collect himself: he 
put his finger on his lip, rose and lock- 
ed the door. Eveleen was invaded by a 
nameless terror. ‘‘ Hush-sh!’’ he whis- 
pered, coming close to her and holding 
out the fragments of the vase: the bro- 
ken edges disclosed as the innermost 
material a coarse white plaster. “ This 
is not a real antique: it’s spurious, an 
imitation, a forgery, a fraud!” 

Her emotions at this announcement 
were so conflicting that she broke into 
an hysterical laugh. He looked at her 
as if she had blasphemed. ‘“ Hush-sh!” 
he repeated. ‘We must ascertain whe- 
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ther it is only this single piece or wheth- 
er—” He gasped, unable to finish the 
sentence. 

Eveleen drank a glass of water and 
steadied her nerves: she then narrated 
exactly how the misfortune had happen- 
ed. They repeated the experiment with 
the acid upon the broken vase, and the 
color came off under it everywhere, al- 
though the coating of black was so thick 
that it was almost impossible to reach 
the white foundation merely in that man- 
ner. Then came the question whether 
the whole collection was an imposture. 
They agreed, if this one specimen only 
should turn out to be spurious, to say 
nothing about it, as it might have got 
among the rest by accident. An hour 
or two went by in rubbing with the acid 
and scraping with a penknife, the result 
of which was that, as far as such tests 
could be applied to the different mate- 
rials, there were but two genuine an- 
tiques among the whole, both of com- 
mon form and execution, both chipped 
—articles of small value, no doubt, in- 
troduced to vouch for the rest. Secrecy 
was impossible. 

The history of the deception was brief- 
ly this, as learned in time and tribulation 
by the Kalzesthetic Club and communi- 
cated by them to the world at large: 
Signor Vanvitelli was not an impostor 
in the full sense of the word: he was a 
learned archzeologist, and had been in 
posts of importance and confidence ; 
but as his knowledge did not bring him 
wealth, he grew tired of empty fame. He 
formed a plan for enriching himself: by 
taking casts of Prince Porsenna’s collec- 
tion he got perfect reproductions of the 
originals, which he and his ingenious 
friend, the poor Salimbeni, coated, col- 
ored, carved, buried and dug up. He 
added a few real Etruscan objects, the 
refuse of Prince Porsenna’s museum, 
with which that magnificent patron had 
presented him; and, thus provided, set 
forth to seek his fortune in the New 
World. He had sailed in the French 
steamer the day after leaving X——, 
and extradition laws have thus far been 
unable to reach him. 

The chagrin of the Kalzsthetic Club, 


of half the society of X——, was exces- 
sive: the other half made extremely mer- 
ry over the misadventure. The club re- 
lated many times for its consolation and 
vindication the history of the Florentine 
sculptor who imposed upon the Louvre 
with a pseudo-antique statue, and of the 
Berlin archzologists who had been taken 
in so recently by a collection of spurious 
Oriental antiquities; but they could not 
make themselves happy with these prece- 
dents, nor deaden in their ears the laugh- 
ter of the Metropolitan Museum (not a 
man of whom had doubted the integrity 
of the specimens when under debate in 
New York), nor silence the jeers of Jack 
Wilkyns—who had not subscribed to the 
“‘put-up job,” as he called it—and oth- 
ers of his kidney. It was decided not to 
destroy the collection, but to preserve it 
as (what it undeniably was) a set of fac- 
similes. The chief ridicule attached to 
Germaine and Dancey as the promoters 
of the purchase and for having pro- 
nounced so strongly on its merits. It 
was in vain that Dancey repeated the 
anecdotes of the connoisseurs of the 
Louvre and Berlin to everybody, includ- 
ing the man who had first told him the 
stories: he winced and writhed when 
Jack Wilkyns complimented him on 
having enriched X—— with the finest 
collection of counterfeits in the world. 

His sufferings were mild compared to 
Germaine’s, although the latter affected 
the sublime indifference suitable to a 
man of real knowledge under such cir- 
cumstances: he was sore from head to 
foot about the business, and it was nev- 
er out of his mind for an hour. He was 
secretly aggrieved at his wife as the cause 
of the whole mischief—first, by her in- 
temperate enthusiasm, then by her incor- 
rigible industry—but he was too conscious 
of the injustice of the grudge to betray it. 
He began, however, to talk of having 
had enough of X——, and one day ask- 
ed Eveleen how she would like to go to 
Europe. A few months earlier nothing 
would have delighted her more than such 
a project, but she had a new subject of 
happiness, which filled her with joyful 
excitement — greater even than that of 
most women who are for the first time what 
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the Germans call “of good hope.” Her 
health and loveliness were unimpaired by 
her condition, but she was anxious to meet 
the event under her mother’s wing; so 
the subject was postponed until the fol- 
lowing spring. Her pretty little prepa- 
rations kept her busier and blither than 
ever, and prevented her noticing her hus- 
band’s increasing moodiness. He found 
some distraction from the smart and 
bruises of his vanity in making arrange- 
ments for the summer. Eveleen would 
have liked to go to the Manor immedi- 
ately on leaving town, but her husband 
told her candidly that five months of the 
country would bore him to extinction, 
and she felt that it was too much to ask. 
So they began by Long Branch, went 
next to the Springs, and wound up in 
September by a fortnight at Newport 
with the Wilkynses. This visit was a 
sacrifice on Eveleen’s part to her hus- 
band, and on his to speciousness. He 
had grown to detest Jack since the 
Etruscan affair, and had become indif- 
ferent to Louisa since she had ceased 
to be sentimental about him; but they 
were the people of all others in X—— 
the appearance of whose intimacy he 
desired for himself and his wife. So 
they went, and Jack was almost tender 
to Eveleen in his kindness and consider- 
ation, while Valentine and Louisa played 
at flirting again, mutually conscious of 
the pretence. 

The Germaines had to pass through 
X—— on their way from Newport to the 
Manor, and arranged to stay in town for 
a day and night, that Eveleen might 
make some change in the contents of 
her trunks. Their rooms had been dis- 
mantled before they left town; that is, 
books and the small objects which give 
life to an abode were put away ; the pic- 
tures, bronzes and furniture were shroud- 
ed in summer holland; the clock on the 
mantelpiece had run down; and on the 
table were a heap of cards and a few un- 

.important-looking letters which had the 
air of invitations and belated bills. On 
seeing the desolate aspect of the apart- 
ment they decided to have their meals in 
the restaurant rather than in their cheer- 


less dining-room, sent for the housemaid. 


to open the windows, and went down 
stairs at once to have an early dinner, 
as Germaine wished to go to his banker’s 
and Eveleen had shopping to do. The 
restaurant was deserted save for one oth- 
er couple, who were sitting at a table 
overlooking the street.. They were a 
young man and woman, whose appear- 
ance was what, for want of a better word, 
might be termed “countrified,”’ although 
nothing could be further from rustic sim- 
plicity than their attire. He was dressed 


in a black suit of a grotesque cut, but — 


shiny with newness; he wore a blue shirt 
of a large plaid, with mosaic studs and 
sleeve-buttons; his oily, dark hair was 
brushed back like a curling billow from 
his round face. Underneath her flowery 
hat, which was set far back on one side 
of her head, was seen her frizzy hair, 
golden with the gold of aurelline: she 
was faintly painted under the eyes, her 
lips were suspiciously red, and her face 


was white with pearl-powder: she was | 


dressed in a showy, ill-made light travel- 
ling-costume, an Elizabethan ruff leav- 
ing about six inches of her throat bare, 
on which hung a heavy gold chain and 


locket. She did not look disreputable, © 


however; only indescribably vulgar and 
provincial. Eveleen was in high spirits 
at the near prospect of home, as she had 
seen none of her family since Christmas 
except Mrs. Martindale, who had stop- 
ped in X—— for a day or two in April 
on her way from Florida. She was not 
addicted to making fun of others, but 
after the people she. had been seeing at 


Newport the pretentious and extravagant ~ 


absurdity of this pair disturbed her easily- 
moved risibles. She looked over at them 
slyly between the courses of the dinner, 
and laughed behind her bill of fare. Ger- 
maine, after one contemptuous glance, 
sat down with his back to them, and 
wondered that his wife could be such a 
child. She was not deterred, but con- 
tinued to look and titter while they were 
looking another way. The unconscious 
pair giggled and talked to their hearts’ 
content in a loud twanging tone—not the 
twang of the Yankee nor the Southern 
nasal drawl, but the steam circular saw 
of the western edge of the Middle States. 
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By degrees they lowered their tones and 
began casting glances, and apparently 
making comments, on the other couple. 

“They're laughing at ws now,” said 
Eveleen, looking down to avoid meet- 
ing their eyes, but showing all her white 
teeth. 

“For shame!” said Germaine with- 
out moving, but smiling under his long 
moustache, unable to resist her look of 
mirth. The bridal pair finished their 
meal, and the young man, instead of 
paying for it by the uninterested waiter, 
who had become suddenly assiduous, 
went to the desk himself. He had some 
confidential conversation with the book- 
keeper: then returned to his bride, and 
had further whispered communications 
with her. Finally, both got up and ad- 
vanced toward the Germaines, smiling 
broadly. 

“Bless me!” said Eveleen in a whis- 
per, “they’re coming over tous! They 
can’t have heard— Yes, indeed they 
are, Val.” 

He turned his head carelessly: the 
others were literally upon them. 

He got up from his chair, and at the 
same instant the young woman threw her 
arms round his neck: “I guess you don’t 
know me, brother Val: it’s Amanda. 
Eight years is a long while. I shouldn’t 
have known you, either, though I don’t 
know why, for you haven’t changed a 
bit. Is this sister Eveleen ?’—She let go 
of her brother and embraced Eveleen: 
“If I may be so bold.—This is my hus- 
band, Mr. Manderson. It’s our wed- 


. ding -trip—‘the wedding - journey,’ as 


Howells says. Isn’t he splendid? How- 
ells, I mean, not Mr. Manderson”’ (with 
a whinnying laugh at her bridegroom). 
“Don't you recollect the Mandersons 
of Cheyenne street? You married for 
blood,” with an engaging smile toward 
Eveleen: “well, J married for money,” 
with an arch one to her lord and master, 
who smiled fatuously in return. “But 
how you've treated us!—never taking 
any notice of ma’s letter or the wed- 
ding -invitation! Real mean! I made 
up my mind to cut you, but when the 
folks here said you’d been away three 


months and had a lot of letters waiting 
Vor. XXIII.—37 


for you, we guessed you'd never got ours, 
and that was the how. It was a short 
engagement: he’d been courting so long, 
and when I said Yes at last he said he 
wouldn’t wait any longer. If he'd have 
taken No for an answer, we wouldn't be 
here now; but I married him to get rid of 
him, as they say, and here we are. We 
were married two weeks ago, and have 
been to Niagara and Lake George and 
allround. Elegant scenery, perfectly ex- 
guzsite! Pleasure first, then business ; 
and that’s what we're here for. Mr. 
Manderson’s gone into partnership with 
brother Bob, and there’s to be a branch 
at X——, and Mr. Manderson fakes 
charge of it. We've come to look about 
for a house, for we want to settle down 
right off; so you may expect the pleas- 
ure of our society next winter.” 

Germaine’s eyes had been fixed upon 
his sister in a silent, stony stare, as if she 
had been the Gorgon, but this awful tor- 
rent was suddenly checked by a stifled 
moan from Eveleen. They all turned to- 
ward her. She had sprung up at Aman- 
da’s first words, but gradually sank back 
upon her chair, where she was lying, 
deadly pale, with half-closed eyes. They 
all rushed toward her, and Valentine 
caught her in his arms. 

“Fits?” whispered Amanda as she 
dipped a napkin in some iced water 
and laid it on her brow. x 

“No, she’s only faint: you see her 
condition ?” 

“Oh my! I hadn’t remarked,” said 
the bride, blushing through her pearl- 
powder. 

Eveleen made a strong effort and said 
in a broken voice, “If—if I could get to 
my room!” He raised her in his arms 
and motioned to the bookkeeper, who 
had come hastily forward, to lift her 
feet. 
“Let me help,” cried Amanda with 
real sympathy and solicitude as they 
carried her sister-in-law off. 

“Stay where you are,” said her broth- 
er peremptorily.—Then nodding to Man- - 
derson : “You'll excuse me: I'll see you 
again. Where are you?” 

“All right! We're at the Clarendon.” 

At the foot of the stairs Eveleen beg- 
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ged feebly to be set down, shook her head 
at the bookkeeper’s offers of assistance, 
and, half carried by her husband, reach- 
ed her room. She fell upon the bed: he 
opened her travelling-bag and brought 
her a bottle of aromatic salts. She lay 
for some time with her eyes closed, he 
bathing her temples and wrists. 

‘Let me send for a doctor,” he said at 
length. 

“No,” she said, opening her eyes and 
sitting up: “it is passing off. Valentine, 
why did you not tell me that you hada 
mother and sister?” 

“Can you wonder?” was his sole re- 
ply. , She closed her eyes and laid her 
head down again. “Please leave me 
now: I am better. I want to be alone.” 
He stood irresolute for a moment, but her 
breathing was regular and her color was 
coming back: he took up his hat and 
went out, telling the housemaid to look 
after her. 

Germaine’s answer had been made on 
impulse, but was untrue as well as cow- 
ardly. When he had last seen his sister 
she had been a quiet little girl of fourteen, 
as unlike her present self as a primrose 
is toa sunflower. There must have been 
germs of the same aspirations which had 
swelled the soul of Valentine: the influ- 
ence of the day and her restricted sphere 
had called them out in this form. Pros- 
perity had given her a desire to shine, 
and fashion was governed in Minni- 
skunk by the great West rather than by 
the Atlantic cities. Had Eveleen known 
that her husband had a sister, the latter’s 
excessive vulgarity and bad style would 
have made’ a much greater impression 
upon her: as it was, she almost lost 
sight of them in the overwhelming 
shock of the discovery. She lay still 
for a long time, trying to wake up from 
what had happened as if it were a bad 
dream: then to wake up to its reality. 
She could not guess how much more 
there might be to learn. Were both 
her husband's parents alive? how many 
brothers and sisters had he? what sort of 

people were they? She shuddered at the 
sudden thought that some disgraceful 
revelation might be in store for her: it 
was beyond her conception that mere 


snobbishness could have been his only 
motive for concealment. This idea was 
horrible. She got up and went into the 
drawing-room: there lay a letter and an 
envelope full of large cards with the same 
postmark and addressed in the same 
hand: these must be from his home. 
On ordinary occasions curiosity would 
have prompted her to open them, whe- 
ther she would have yielded to the temp- 
tation or not, but to-day she felt none: 
she shrank from finding out something 
it would be dreadful to know. She went 
to her bedroom, and mechanically be- 
gan to bathe her eyes: on a ledge of the 
washstand was a small paper of oxalic 
acid, left behind when she went away. 
It recalled the morning at the Kalzs- 
thetic Club and the broken vase. A 
freak of association and fancy gave an 
allegorical significance to the story: her 


husband was a sham, and the false col- 


ors were rubbing off. A short attack of 
hysterics followed this: she began walk- 
ing to and fro through the rooms to try 
and calm herself. The letters again lay 
before her: she took them up again, but 
not with curiosity: she must know all 
and end this torture of uncertainty. She 
threw them down with a revulsion of feel- 
ing. No, she would learn her husband's 
secret from himself only: whatever it 
might be, she was sure he had done 
nothing disgraceful. She went back to 
her bedroom and began unpacking one 
of her trunks: she took out her summer 
dresses to make room for a chestful of 
little white garments trimmed and em- 
broidered and tied in packages with nar- 


row pink and blue ribbon. At the sight — 


of them the recollection of the immense 
happiness with which her heart had been 
overflowing that morning rushed back 
upon her: she dropped upon the floor 
beside the trunk with her head upon the 
little clothes and cried as if her heart 
were breaking. 

Germaine, on going out, walked for 
miles through the least-frequented streets 
at a pace which made the few people he 
met turn to look after him. He spent an 
hour in cursing his fate, his sister Aman- 
da Manderson, his whole family, and in 
thinking how it might have been avoided 
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if they had dined up stairs or an hour 
later, and in all those vain speculations 
on past possibilities with which we tor- 
ment ourselves when something has been 
done which cannot be undone. Yet no, 
after all, that Manderson man was com- 
ing to X——: that must have brought 
it about at all events, and probably in a 
worse way; for it might have been worse: 
this encounter might have taken place 
in coming out of the theatre or church, 
or when the restaurant was full of peo- 
ple. Not even the waiters and book- 
keeper had heard what took place: they 
had only come forward when Eveleen 
fainted. Her fainting was a bit of luck 
too: it cut short the interview. He was 
not a brute, however, and he said, “ Poor 
Eveleen!’’ aloud repeatedly in the course 
of that miserable walk. He had some 
wild notions—to go away and never see 
her again, leaving a letter settling half 
his property upon her and desiring her 
to go back to her family: he thought of 
Claude Melnotte departing to return fa- 
mous, but with all his vanity he knew 
himself too well to. indulge in such 
dreams, nor was he of the stuff to break 
through habits and conventionalities ; he 
could not vanish through a trap-door: it 
all ended in the mere necessity of going 
back to her. What should he tell her? 
After much controversy with himself he 
decided that it could be only the truth: 
the Mandersons were coming to X-——, 
the relationship would be known imme- 
diately, and no doubt every other cir- 
cumstance of his family history: he had 
seen at a glance that Manderson was the 
sort of fellow who would tell everything 
he knew to everybody. Why had he not 
told her at first? There was no use in 
asking now, yet he did so again and 


again, and thought of the various ways - 


and times in which it had once been 
possible. He had always known in his 
heart that he could have told his wife 
and her family even before his marriage ; 
but the world must have known: now 
they must know and the world too. For 
the first time it struck him that had the 
world known in the beginning it would 
have been no practical obstacle to him: 
he would not have enjoyed the benefits 


of the omne ignotum pro magnifico, but 
every one of the young men who had 
taken him by the hand as a stranger 
would have done so equally if they had 
known the truth about him: every one of 
the women would have smiled upon him 
as sweetly if he had appeared among them 
on his own merits, like fifty other men in 
the society of X——— whose connections 
were not more distinguished than his 
own. Now the truth would be an ex- 
posure. His mistake had been to sup- 
pose that everybody was as snobbish as 
himself. But time was passing: he must 
act, for the grip of the inevitable con- 
strained him. He usually left things to 
take their own course: they had done so 
with a vengeance, and now he must get 
out of their way. 

He hurried to bank, got there as it 
was closing, and transacted his business : 
he called at the Clarendon Hotel, paid 
the obnoxious Mandersons a visit to 
prevent their making a descent upon 
Eveleen that evening, and said that she 
would come the next day if well enough; 
then he returned to her. He found her 
exhausted by weeping, but perfectly quiet, 
grave, but not reproachful. He persuad- 
ed her to lie down on a lounge in the 
drawing-room, made tea for her, and, 
sitting down beside her in the twilight, 
told her his story —not exactly as set 
down here, but with entire adherence to 
fact. The manner of his narrative was 
an appeal for sympathy. He said that 
he had never claimed relationship with 
Lord Fitzjermyn, and did not know how 
that idea had got abroad; his grand- 
father had come from the West Indies, 
which was all that he knew of the origin 
of his family; his immediate relatives 
had always been uncongenial to him; 
Minniskunk had been odious to him 
from a child; he had resolved as a boy 
to go away from it as soon as he could; 
it was thirteen years since he had done 
so: it was hard for him at times to re- 
member that he had a family—his early 
life seemed like a prior state of existence. 
He had come to X—— to cut loose from 
his past—he wished to ignore and forget: 
it: he had stated nothing about himself. 
but what was true; if others had invented 
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antecedents for him, he was not bound 
to set them right, as it would have de- 
feated the scheme of life he proposed 
for himself. He had suffered perpetu- 
ally from their self-deception, however, 
and this wretched disclosure was but 
the natural conclusion of the whole mis- 
understanding. 

Eveleen listened, not wholly in silence, 
yet saying little: incredible as it may 
seem to some women, she took his hand 
in hers and held it clasped to her breast. 
He next told her his projects, for, notwith- 
standing his remorse, it did not occur to 
him to ask her what she would like him 
todo. The Mandersons would make it 
impossible for them to live in X——; 
therefore as soon as she could travel 
after the birth of her child they would 
go abroad for a couple of years until the 
commotion had blown over, and deter- 
mine at leisure where they should make 
their future home. He ended by request- 
ing her to say nothing to her parents be- 
fore they left the country: she could write 
afterward and make any explanation she 
thought fit. 

The next morning Eveleen showed 
traces of a sleepless night, but was per- 
fectly able to travel. She told her hus- 
band gravely that she had a change of 
plan to propose: she wished to sail at 
once. “I could not spend two months 
at home with a mask on my face and 
heart,’’ she said: ‘I could not do it, 
Valentine. We will go for a week or 
two to say good-bye, and then we will 
sail.” 

Germaine was astonished. He had 
never seen Eveleen assert herself be- 
fore: she had always acquiesced in his 
decisions and arrangements without a 
word. The idea struck him as a good 


one, and suited the exigences of his po- . 


sition better than any other, but he would 
run no risk for, her health. 

“T have thought of that,” she replied ; 
“and if you will take me to Dr. Black- 
ett’s office he will tell us if there is any 
danger.” 

Valentine would not consent to this, 
but went off and caught the doctor as 
he was stepping into his coupé, and 
brought him round to see her. He said 


that she might go with entire safety; so 
the question was settled. 

Germaine left his wife at the Manor, 
and came back to X—— to do what was 
requisite before their departure. He had 
difficulty about storing his furniture, a dif- 
ficulty with his landlord about the unex- 
pired lease of the flat, and sold his horses 
and T cart at a ridiculous sacrifice. All 
this did not tend to soothe his temper, 
and he had not been in town two days 
before he found that a number of his 
business-acquaintance had heard of the 
Mandersons and his connection with 
them. His own set was out of town, but 
he ran against the story in some shape 
every day. To crown his martyrdom, 
Jack Wilkyns came down from Newport 
unexpectedly, and of course heard sev- 
eral versions. He was divided between 
rage at having been what he called 
“sold’’ and a vengeful satisfaction. “I 
always knew he was bogus,” he said, 
not quite sincerely, for it irritated him 
to remember the footing of intimacy on 
which Germaine had been at his house 
and with his wife. X-—— had received 
Germaine with open arms: when the 
Jack Wilkynses came back from:abroad 
he was an old institution, but they had 
given currency to the fable about Lord 
Fitzjermyn, and, although Jack had nev- 
er heard that or any other reference to 
his private affairs and connections from 
Valentine, he felt, not unjustly, that he 
had been taken in. Germaine kept away 
from the club and the restaurant, but he 
could not transact his business invisibly, 
and coming out of his bank one day met 
Wilkyns face to face. 

“ Halloa!”’ said Jack, holding him fast 
by the hand he was pretending to shake. 
“Why, I hear a lot of your relations have 
turned up. Glad of it — always thought 
you were a poor orphling. Brother in 
biscuits, eh? Sly dog! that’s how you 
came to have such a fine eye for the 
pate of chany.” 

For this Germaine sent him a chal- 
lenge: he did not lack physical courage, 
and he was so uncomfortable in those 
days that he thought perhaps to be shot 
would be the best thing that could hap- 
pen to him, while if he could put a ball 
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into his adversary he would leave X—— 
in a blaze of glory. But Wilkyns de- 
clined: he knew that the world would 
say that a duel between Germaine and 
himself had to do with his wife, and that 
it would be thought they had both come 
to town on purpose to fight. He replied 
that he had given no cause to demand 
satisfaction. Germaine knew that: he 
could not push it further on the present 
grounds, and he had no time to waste 
in provoking Wilkyns to a quarrel; be- 
sides which, though ready and anxious to 
fight, aggression was foreign to his hab- 
its. Wilkyns himself was entirely un- 
concerned about his reputation: he felt, 
what everybody else felt, that an impu- 
tation of cowardice could not stick to 
him; he repeated his joke widely, and 
went back to Newport with it and the 
whole story; and if there was another 
person who enjoyed it as little as Ger- 
maine, it was Mrs. Jack Wilkyns. 

Poor Eveleen's fortnight at the Manor 
was very sad. It was impossible for her 
family not to suspect some painful mys- 
tery under her changed demeanor and 
this sudden and inopportune departure. 
They had heard a rumor of Germaine’s 
former attentions to Louisa, and half 
feared that the Newport visit might 
have given Eveleen cause for unhap- 
piness; so that when in time she wrote 
them her account of the true motive of 
her trouble they were almost relieved 
that it was not worse. 


It is five years since the Germaines 
went abroad. In the first wonder and 
enchantment of Europe, Eveleen par- 
tially forgot her distress, but her belief 
in her husband had been destroyed ; she 


doubted him in everything, and as, un- 
der the test of foreign travel, his false 
colors were incessantly betrayed, she 
constantly thought of the Etruscan vase. 
Her admiration for him was gone, and 
with it her love ebbed lower. Germaine 
could see no attraction in a woman from 
whom he did not receive some amount 
of adulation, and was soon more indif- 
ferent to his wife than she was to him, 
for Eveleen was of that essentially fem- 
inine nature whose affections are held 
by the mere bond of wedlock: he was 
the love of her youth, the father of her 
children, a human being whose fate was 
bound up with hers. But she is not to be 
pitied too much: she dotes upon her 
children and has a new and unfailing 
source of enthusiasm. At a small Swiss 
inn where they were kept for three days 
by bad weather she met a most interest- 
ing and fascinating woman, the accom- 
plished authoress of Spiritual Life in the 
Best Society, The Veil of Gauze and Or- 
ange - flower Water, which have gone 
through many editions and been translat- 
edintoseveral languages. Thetwo formed 
a romantic friendship, which has resulted 
in Eveleen’s joining the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Her husband did not op- 
pose this step, as he thinks the religion 
of women of no importance, provided 
they have one, and, moreover, it has 
been the means of introducing them 
into high foreign society. He has not 
yet found his proper sphere, a place in 
which he feels at perfect ease and is 
not bored, and has come to the conclu- 
sion that life is a failure. But he does 
not speak of coming home, as he says 
that America is no country for a gen- 
tleman. 
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PART III. 

r was high noon, and very hot even 

in the shade of the orange trees un- 
der which we were standing. “We” in 
this instance means Herbert, myself, my 
little nephews Walter and Willy, and dear 
five-year-old Milly, an orphan niece of 
Mr. Molesworth’s who lived with them. 
So far, my first morning in Ashville had 
been a very disagreeable and confused 
one to me. Dorothy looked more sad, 
complained more bitterly and seemed 
more hopeless in every way than even 
the night before, while the boys were 
rough and uncouth, utterly uncared for 
in dress and habits, and so uncivilized 
in speech that I was dismayed. 

When Herbert finally appeared I felt 
as though he were an old friend, and, 
somewhat encouraged by his presence, 
ventured to propose an_ exploration- 
party. 

“That’s just what I came for,” he said, 
smiling. “I knew these young savages,” 
nodding good-humoredly at the boys, 
“would never show you anything. So 
come along.” 

‘We had not taken ten steps, however, 
before a tall, smiling negro in an immense 
white apron came ducking and bowing 
across the street, and said in: broken 
English, “ Mamselle, please do madame 
de honor to come ober dar.” 

“Good-morning, Armand,” said Her- 
bert. “Did your mistress send you ?” 

Before Armand had time to reply a 
clear, pleasant voice came from the gar- 
den opposite. “Come over, Herbert,” it 
said, “and bring your cousin with you.” 

As I looked across and admired the 
beautiful shrubs and flowers which al- 
most hid the low house beyond, and 
from the midst of which the voice pro- 
ceeded, I noticed the same dark look on 
Herbert’s face which had darkened it the 
night before when I asked if he were my 
nephew. As we turned to obey the sum- 
mons I said boldly, “ Why do you frown 
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so, Herbert, whenever any suggestion is 
made that you and I are kin?” 

’ He colored deeply, looked away for an 
instant, and then said slowly, “I would 
rather not tell you.” 

“But I want to know: do tell me,” I 
persisted. 

“Well, then,” he answered quietly, 
“you will not be offended if I say that 
I do not care for Yankee relations.” 

I looked at him to see if-he were in 
jest, but no, indeed: he was in solemn, 
serious earnest. The rejoinder which 
trembled on my lips did not pass them 
then, for Armand had opened the gate 
of his mistress’s garden and was bow- 
ing us in. 

I passed under an arch of Mrs. Sid- 
dons roses in full bloom, and found 
myself in the presence of Madame Al- 
cibiade Delahoussaye, as she herself 
told me without giving Herbert time to 
mention her name. As she came for- 
ward and put her hand on my shoulder 
with a kindly yet majestic gesture of wel- 
come, I thought I had never seen a wo- 
man so beautiful and so gracious. She 
drew my arm into hers, and turned to 
Herbert smiling. “I have taken posses- 
sion of her, you see, Herbert,”’ she said 
in the indescribably easy way of one who 
had never been thwarted, ‘and I shall 
keep: her until after lunch. Will you 
come in with us?” 

“No, thank you,” the lad answered 
stiffly : “I will come for her this after- 
noon ;” and he marched off. 

I was only too delighted to stay, and 
my heart bounded at the certainty of 
having one congenial neighbor. With- 
out giving me time to admire her flowers 
she hurried me into the house, and it was 
not until I felt the delicious coolness of 
the dark and fragrant room that I real- 
ized how warm I had been. 

“Sit here,’’ she said: “this is the per- 
fection of a rocking-chair.” I obeyed, 
and glanced around at the luxurious 
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furniture and valuable paintings, the 
countless little objects by which a wo- 
man of the world betrays herself to the 
experienced eye, and. I wondered who 
and what she could be to select Ash- 
‘ ville as the background for such sur- 
roundings as these. - 

I was not so quick, however, that she 
did not follow my looks and detect my 
thoughts. An amused smile played on 
her face, and with a simple directness 
which at once charmed and surprised 
me she said, “You are wondering who 
I am, my dear, and why I should be so 
unconventional as to attack you in this 
way, are you not?” I nodded, and she 
went on: “ Well, to set your mind quite 
at rest, I will explain myself. I am an 
American creole—that is, one born in 
Louisiana of foreign parents—and the 
widow of a French creole officer who 
was killed during the war. I live here 
part of the year because my two little 
girls have property here, and the rest 
of the time I live in Paris. I know 
your sister, Mrs. Molesworth, slightly, 
and used to know your father very well. 
I heard that you were coming, and de- 
termined to seize upon you at once. Now 
you have the whole history, and you must 
install me at once as friend, assistant, 
anything you like.” 

“So you really know papa ?’’ I cried in 
great delight. 

“Oh yes,” she said smiling; ‘‘and if 
your father had thought of my being 
here, he would certainly have sent you 
to me first.” 7 

We were soon in the full stream of 
talk, and great was my astonishment to 
find that this Southern woman, whose 
husband had been killed in battle, hated 
secession and condemned the war as fer- 
vently as any one at the North. “Yes,” 
she said in answer to my surprise, “I 
suppose it is wonderful to you, and I 
am perhaps an exceptional case. Still, 
I think you would find many who feel 
as I do, that the infatuation of our peo- 
ple in rushing into that sanguinary con- 
flict was only a means by which God 
chose to destroy slavery. Why,” she 
continued, warming as she spoke, “ what 
cause had the people of the South to fight 
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at all? They were independent, com- 
paratively rich, supremely comfortable, 
and as blissfully ignorant as other scat- 
tered agricultural races. I don’t believe 
one man in ten knew what he was fight- 
ing for, and I think even he would have 
hesitated to say, ‘ For the right to destroy 
ourselves.’ It was a clear case,” she. add- 
ed with a sad laugh, “of ‘ whom the gods 
wish to destroy,’ etc. But, whatever we 
do, let us zo? talk politics. What do you 
think of Ashville?” 

“T really don’t know yet,” I said, hes- 
itating. “I dare say I shall like it very 
well after I see more of it.” 

Madame Alcibiade, as I found she was 
universally called, smiled and took up 
some light fancy-work which lay near 
her. “You will find some queer people 
here,” she said after a pause. 

“Dorothy says they are all perfectly 
dreadful,” I answered heedlessly, glad 
to have some one to whom I might 
confide my apprehensions. 

“Does she?” said madame calmly. 
“Well, I think to her perhaps they have 
been so. She came among them a stran- 
ger, and with such a contempt for them 
all that she would not stoop to conciliate 
or try to make friends. The feeling of 
prejudice against Northerners, which ac- 
quaintance generally dispels, has in her 
case been justified by her language, and 
is all the more keen against the wife of 
an ultra Southern man. Poor thing! 
she has had a fearfully hard time,” she 
continued compassionately : “during the 
war her sentiments made life a per- 
petual misery and danger to her, and 
she has some excuse for feeling as she 
does.” = 

“But her husband ?” I asked, irresist- 
ibly led on to confide in my hostess, 
whose charm of manner seemed to in- 
crease with all she said. 

She looked up as I asked this question, 
and met my eager gaze with her serious, 
clear, steadfast eyes. 

“Do tell me!” I implored. “They 
know nothing at home—nothing—and 
Iam groping about in the dark, afraid 
of hurting Dorothy’s feelings, uncertain 
what to do, quite useless while I am so 
ignorant. Why are they living in this 
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wretched, shiftless way? What sort of 
a man is Mr. Molesworth? How can 
things be bettered ?” 

“Your last question,” she said with a 
sigh, “I cannot answer, but I can ex- 
plain some of your mysteries, and per- 
haps it would be only right for me to 
do so.”’ She seemed to think a minute, 
and then went on: “ When your sister 
first came South, two years before the 
war, I was a young girl of about eigh- 
teen, and I was invited to stay at a coun- 
try-house near Natchez, where she and 
her husband were to be, besides a num- 
ber of other people, principally Southern- 
ers. We were interested in the beautiful 
young bride of whom we had heard, and 
I especially, for I knew much of her hus- 
band through brothers, and felt, as they 
did, that she must be no ordinary wo- 
man who could exercise a permanent in- 
fluence over William Molesworth. He 
was a very remarkable man: I never 
saw so much vitality, energy, physical 
force—call it what you will—in any hu- 
man being; his very presence in a room 
was like a mountain-breeze; and he had 
all the defects of such a temperament, 
with so many of its virtues that, though 
he was by no means a desirable com- 
panion for women, his popularity among 
all classes of men was a proverb.” 

“T thought he gambled and drank and 
lived among grooms and jockeys, and all 
that?” I said, very much surprised. 

_ “Not when he was first married,” Ma- 

dame Alcibiade replied. ‘‘ He drank, I 
suppose, but not to any greater extent 
than most other men who are fond of 
good living; and if he gambled, it was 
only among his equals. His great, his 
most dangerous, faults were a hot-head- 
ed love of amusement—which was a con- 
sequence, I suppose, of his temperament 
—and a temper both passionate and un- 
’ forgiving when once thoroughly aroused. 
But to counterbalance these defects he 
had a warm, generous heart, and that 
intense love of goodness and .truth in 
woman, that sacred necessity for be- 
lieving absolutely in some one woman, 
which is often found in men who pro- 
fess to believe in nothing else. Your 
sister’? — she hesitated, then went on 


quietly —“‘your sister, I think, could 
have saved him had she chosen, for he 
really loved her. The first time I saw 
them together, on the visit of which I 
speak, I was both touched and attracted 
by the way in which this impetuous, ar- 
dent young man of the world, who had 
lived hitherto wholly for his own amuse- 
ment, tried to interest his young wife in 
the people around her and teach her 
to be satisfied in the country she had 
chosen.” 

“And she would not ?” I exclaimed. 

“No: she was not the right person for 
him, and she would not have enjoyed 
country - life under any circumstances: 
her one overwhelming fancy was to per- 
suade him to sell his estates and go to 
New York to live. He was not the man 
to stand any kind of nagging, and, un- 
fortunately, before our visit was over her 
irritable temper was only too evident. I 
did not see the end of it, but I heard from 
various quarters of how it went on. She 
repelled all friendships with any of the 
women around her, and found fault with 
the manners and habits of the society 
into which she was introduced. But that 
would have made little difference had she 
made home what he wished ; and such 
men, let me tell you Jar parenthése, my 
dear, have a higher ideal of home, as 
they have of women, than any other 
class. Dorothy had an irritable temper, 
and she did not realize her husband's dis- 
position. She thought, like too many of 
us, that she could play with fire without 
getting burned, and that to rouse a man’s 
temper up to boiling-point, and then to 
cool it down again, were only reversible 
processes, one being as easy as the other. 
By the time she discovered her mistake 
it was too late: he had turned away from 
her, and the day of her influence was 
over.” 

“But Herbert said,” I stammered, “that 
he is very good to his family, and that 
Dorothy misses him.” 

“He is very kind to her, I believe, and 
I have no doubt that she loves him and 
pines for him, now that she has wasted 
his affection and disappointed his hopes. 
That is human nature, you know. But 
she is a hopeless invalid now, and, even 
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if she had the wish and the knowledge, 
has not the strength to begin anew. Be- 
sides,” she added gently, “I think it would 
be too late: there are some things that 
you can never mend.” 

We were both silent a moment, and 
then she resumed : “ All my information 
comes from my brother, who still clings 
to his old friendship for Mr. Molesworth. 
I would gladly have been a better neigh- 
bor to your sister if I could, but my ef- 
forts at -friendship were repulsed like 
those of others. They have only been 
living here a couple of years. One by 
one, he has lost and gambled away his 
other estates, and I think this is the only 
habitable home they have left. His has 
been a most reckless and abandoned ca- 
reer for several years.” 

“From what Herbert told me,” I said, 
“T have supposed he associates with very 
low people.” 

“He does,” she answered. “His old 
pursuits are gone, his home distasteful to 
him, his old associates almost all dead or 
scattered, and the craving for excitement, 
which once made him a keen sportsman 
and brilliant member of society, now 
drives him to hard drinking and des- 
perate gambling ; but still, I think he had 
it in him to be a very different man.” 

I said nothing for a few minutes, but 
in my rash young heart I secretly regis- 
tered a vow to bring my poor sister and 
her erring husband together in renewed 
affection, to induce him by my eloquent 
persuasions to reform, and before spring 
towork a complete revolution in the whole 
establishment. 

Foolish dreams and ambitious plans! 
I would not have been without them, and 
yet how little I realized that to restore 
him to the love and faith of his early 
manhood, to inspire her with strength- 
ening and gentle influences, would have 
been to accomplish a miracle, to make 
again of our poor dead human certain- 
ties God's living possibilities ! 

When I returned, Herbert was very 
cool to me at first for having deserted 
him, but I soothed his wounded feelings 
by proposing that he should take me to 
drive, as Liddy reported her mistress to 
be asleep. 
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“All right! I'll go and hitch up: will 
you come ?” 

I followed him, with some misgivings, 
into the back yard, where several horses 
could be seen grazing in a field beyond. 
Standing under one of the sheds was an. 
old and very muddy buggy: behind it 
was an even older and muddier covered 
wagon with two seats. I looked about for 
some cleaner vehicle, with a sudden thrill 
of terror at the idea of sweeping my nice 
white petticoats into either of those, but 
I soon saw the buggy was my fate, and, 
fearing to offend Master Herbert if I 
made any more comments, I sat meek- 
ly down on a convenient log and await- 
ed events. 

“Hi! Uncle Jake!’ shouted Herbert ; 
and presently there appeared upon the 
scene first one little darkey, then two, 
and finally an old man with hair like 
white wool and the blackest face I ever 
saw. He was a thin, decrepit-looking 
old fellow, and as he sauntered slowly 
and with rather a swagger toward us I 
said to myself, “He certainly won’t be 
of much use.” Two minutes afterward 
Uncle Jake was running like an Indian 
or a maniac after the horses on the oth- 
er side of the fence, with Walter and Mil- 
ly heading them off, and any number of 
small negroes, who had suddenly and 
mysteriously appeared from the cracks 
of the earth, in full pursuit at their heels. 
How they all shouted and screamed! and 
how exhausted the old horse was when he 
was finally backed, panting, into the 
shafts! Before the end of the week, 
however, I was quite used to the scene, 
and could even lend a hand when Uncle 
Jake could not be induced to assist us. 

The boys and I soon became intimate 
friends and constant companions, and 
while I tried by every gentle art I was 
possessed of to soften and refine them, 
they taught me an infinite number of 
things and made the time which I spent 
with them perfectly happy. We explored 
the country far and wide, and I soon learn- 
ed to fish, to row, to ride, and even to 
shoot at a mark. The delicious weather, 
the strange, rich yet sad-looking foliage, 
the glowing orange sunsets, and, above 
all, the interminableness of everything— 


forests, fields and prairies—completely 
fascinated me. 

Dorothy cared little for my society, 
but I did what I could for her. I saw 
Madame Alcibiade every day, devoted 
myself to little Milly, and learned even 
to tell all the small darkeys apart. Lid- 
dy, I found, ruled the whole domestic 
establishment, and kept the retinue of 
blacks, large and small, in iron subjec- 
tion with a long switch, which she used 
upon them all, from old Jake, her hus- 
band, down to the tiny Larceny Jane, 
her youngest grandchild. I willingly 
succumbed with the rest, and never re- 
belled except when in danger of suffo- 
cation from her hot cakes, which she 
thought I did not appreciate, for when 
I assured her that I could not «eat four 
or five dozen at once, she said, ‘“ Lor’, 
honey! jes’ try: mebbe you kin if you 
jes’ try.” 

So time passed until Christmas Eve, 
which found me in a state of great ex- 
citement over a huge box of presents 
which I had written home to the family 
to send for the children and servants, 
and to which they had all added the 
loveliest things for me. I had rather 
counted upon my long absence pro- 
ducing unusually valuable proofs of 
their affection in one shape or another, 
but was quite unprepared for the gifts of 
every description which came tumbling 
out, all marked “for dear Rhoda,” and 
unmistakably proving that I was not for- 
gotten at home. I had consulted Dor- 
othy as to a Christmas-tree for the chil- 
dren, but she laughed scornfully, asked 
if I really thought it worth while to take 
any trouble in that wretched hole, and 
begged me, whatever else I might do, 
not to make a disturbance in the house. 
So I abandoned the idea, and entered 
instead into the boys’ scheme of going 
to the Christmas-tree at the Methodist 
church, which they informed me was 
beautiful and open to the whole, town. 
I had never heard of a tree conducted 
on this principle, and was very curious 
to see how it was managed, and went 
to bed that night, after a long afternoon 
of fishing with the boys, only anxious to 
get the interval of time over and see what 
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the morning might bring forth. I had 
not been very long asleep, however, be- 
fore I was wakened by the booming of 
cannon and the rapid discharge of guns 
and pistols. Now, although I had learn- 
ed in the course of my six weeks’ resi- 
dence to laugh at many of my former 
terrors, and to rather enjoy such super- 
stitious fears about snakes and alliga- 
tors as yet remained unimpaired, there 
was still one deep-seated and carefully- 
concealed dread in the very centre of my 
heart which I scarcely liked to acknow- 
ledge even to myself, and would not 
have confessed to Joanna for any con- 
sideration; and that was the horrible 
conviction that one night a sanguinary 
uprising of the blacks would take place, 
and every white man, woman and child 
in the country be murdered without ex- 
ception. How it was to be accomplish- 
ed, and why the negroes should wish to 
accomplish it, were questions with which 
I did not trouble myself. It was enough 
for me to believe in my own remarkable 
presentiment without attempting to rea- 
son about it. Of course the instant I 
heard the firing of cannon and the crack 
of pistols now, I sat up in bed wide awake 
and perfectly certain that the insurrection 
was in full career without, and that the 
screams and shouts which made night 
hideous in every direction were the ag- 
onized cries of the victims. No words 
can describe the anguish with which, 
as the noise grew worse and worse, and 
even the roosters began to crow as if in 


triumph over the carnage, I finally made > 


one despairing effort, wrapped my dress- 
ing-gown around me, and rushed, half 
fainting, into Joanna’s room, only to find 
her in a state of terror equal to my own. 
After some little time, however, finding 
that the noise, which continued to in- 
crease, seemed to be mingled with laugh- 
ter, and detecting also the encouraging 
sound of fire-crackers amid the uproar, 
we crept timidly down stairs and roused 
Liddy, who occupied the wing of the 
house. How she chuckled and grinned 


over our alarm! Lor’, chillen!” she 


said, her fat sides shaking with laughter, 
‘dat ain’t nuffin’ but jes’ firin’-in Christ- 
mas. Don’t you know dis am de day ob 
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de big battle 'twixt Jesus and de debbil, 
an’ all de Christians dey turns out on 
Christmas Ebe fur to help fight de good 
fight? An’ ef you ain’t got no more’n 
two bits’ wuth o’ powder you mus’ go 
burn it fur de honor ob de Lamb. My 
boys an’ gals is all down street shoutin’ 
hallelujah an’ lettin’ off fire - crackers 
jes’ as hard as dey kin.” 

How thoroughly ashamed Joanna and 
I both felt as we sneaked back to bed! 
[ did not think I had been more than 
two minutes asleep, however, when my 
door was thrown violently open, and 
Phroisene, my usual attendant, and the 
merriest, jolliest, blackest damsel of six- 
teen that ever lived, came dancing in, 
carrying a huge armful of wood to make 
my fire, and calling out, “Christmas gift, 
Miss Rhody! Christmas gift!” 

“What on earth do you mean ?” I ask- 
ed in utter astonishment. She had not 
time to answer, however, for through the 
half-open door a dozen woolly little heads 
were thrust at once. “Christmas gift, Miss 
Rhody ! Christmas gift !’’ was shouted in 
a dozen different keys, and before I could 
answer in came Milly, half dressed, and 
tumbled into my bed with the same war- 
cry, while Walter and Willy peeped over 
the sable crowd and yelled ‘‘ Christmas 
gift, aunty! Christmas gift!’ By the time 
I had summoned up presence of mind to 
turn them all out and lock the door I was 
nearly deaf. While I was dressing the 
firing of cannon was renewed, and when 
I went in to breakfast I found each of the 
children gloating over a huge package of 
fire-crackers which Herbert had brought 
them, while Herbert himself, in top-boots, 
spurs and pistols, stood smiling by the 
wood-fire which blazed and crackled in 
the grate. 

It was useless to think about church, 
for, though in my desperation I should 
have been very glad to go anywhere, 
there was really nowhere to go. The 
Episcopal church had long been closed 
for want of a rector, and in the Catholic 
church mass was over by nine o'clock, 
while the Methodists and Baptists, who 
formed the larger part of the population, 
took no notice of Christmas whatever as 
a religious festival. So my morning was 
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spent in “dodging” pistols and fire-crack- 
ers and in distributing my presents, which 
were warmly appreciated by every one. 
After dinner we prepared for the great 
event of the day, the Christmas-tree in 
the Methodist church, and when quite 
a stream of gayly-dressed people had 
begun to flow in that direction we sal- 
lied forth to join them. The church it- 
self was a large square white building, 
with a wide patch of green in front and 
a number of small cabins clustered to- 
gether in the rear. It was about sunset 
when we reached the door, and I stopped 
to look at the motley crowd of negroes 
who were hanging about outside gazing 
with the deepest interest at the white 
people, all decked in their Sunday best 
and slowly entering the church in iso- 
lated family-groups. Some of the ne- 
groes were leaning against the fence in 
rags, and were half intoxicated, but oth- 
ers were comfortably dressed and perfect- 
ly sober, and all seemed full of the good- 
humor and jolly fellowship appropriate to 
the occasion. But no such spirit was per- 
ceptible among the superior race, who 
scarcely spoke to each other, carefully 
abstained from smiling, and, instead of 
meeting like neighbors and old friends 
who are all bent upon the same scheme 
of amusement with ‘nods and becks and 
wreathéd smiles,” passed each other with 
the stiffest bows and a muttered “Good- 
evening,” each woman looking suspi- 
ciously at every other woman’s dress, 
and even the children affecting a super- 
cilious stare. The men were, as usual, 
non -committal, and with their mouths 
full of tobacco exchanged the usual grunt 
of greeting in the ordinary polished Amer- 
ican manner. By the time the church was 
nearly full darkness had fallen, a number 
of kerosene lamps were shedding a fitful 
yellow glare, mixed with a fearful odor, 
upon the assembled congregation, and 
we were all waiting impatiently for the 
withdrawal of the dark curtain which at 
the upper end of the aisle withheld from 
us the glories of the Christmas-tree. We 
had not long to wait. I had expected a 
prayer of some kind as an opening cere- 
mony, but no: a tinkle, tinkle was heard, 
every one looked interested, the negroes 
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without peered in expectantly, a cracked 
melodeon began with a wheeze the air of 
“I do believe, I now believe,” the curtain 
with various hitches and much struggling 
was withdrawn, and the Christmas-tree 
stood revealed in all its glory. It wasa 
medium-sized cedar standing in a large 
blue wash-tub: on the summit blazed and 
flickered a tallow candle, and four dingy 
Chinese lanterns hung from the four vari- 
ous sides, making dimly visible a number 
of mysterious dark objects of every size 
thrust in profusely among the branches 
of the tree. If a flock of disreputable- 
looking crows had perched there for the 
night, it would have presented about the 
same appearance. As we all looked in 
wonder and awe at this spectacle the 
melodeon ceased as unexpectedly as it 
had begun, and the Rev. Mr. Bangs ad- 
vanced from the recesses beyond and 
announced that this being the annual 
Christmas-tree of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, he would now proceed to dis- 
tribute the gifts. I listened eagerly, won- 
dering how the church could afford to 
make such a number of presents. The 
mystery was soon solved. Turning tothe 
tree, Mr. Bangs untied one of the queer 
black bundles and held it up to the light. 
“For Mrs. Edward Pelsicoddy, from her 
friend Miss Lancilla Mudget,”’ he an- 
nounced in a loud voice, reading from 
a label attached to the object. “Mrs. 
Edward Pelsicoddy will please step for- 
ward and receive a beautiful pair of blue 
knitted mittens from her friend Miss Lan- 
cilla Mudget.” 

He looked solemnly around as he 
spoke, and in the midst of the death- 
like stillness a small voice was heard, 
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rising shrill and clear from the back- 
ground: “Ma ain’t here, Mr. Bangs; 
and she don’t want them mittens, no- 
how: she wants her kid gloves Miss 
Lancilla borrowed last Mardigras.” 
There was a loud rustle, a subdued 
altercation, and then silence. Mr. Bangs 
glared in the direction of the audacious 
speaker, and then the distribution pro- 
ceeded without further interruption. I 
had discovered by my own unaided wits 


‘that the tree contained merely presents 


from the members of the congregation 
to each other, and that brothers and sis- 
ters, parents and children, chose this way 
of exchanging their Christmas remem- 
brances. Here a whole family was call- 
ed up one by one—Billy to receive a pen- 
wiper from Jack, and Jack a dozen mar- 
bles from Billy — while the youths and 
maidens of the village boldly exchanged 
such suggestive gifts as lovers’ knots, can- 
dy hearts, volumes of poetry and photo- 
graph albums. 

Walter and Willy, who were with me, 
were in eager expectation of something, 
and not even the wonderful treasures 
from New York of the morning could 
have softened their disappointment had 
not a gingerbread loaf for each from 
Aunt Liddy sent. them up in triumph to 
the wonderful cedar and back again in 
delight to me. I was less inclined to 
laugh than I had expected, and, though 
it was all very absurd, I went home in a 
saddened frame of mind, wishing that I 
could show them all a real Christmas- 
tree, with something pretty on it, for 
once, and fully resolving to have one 
of my own if I should be there another 
year. ANNIE PORTER. 
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E have been travelling in Brittany 

for some months, my nephew Ro- 

land and I, and at the end of August we 

find ourselves in Auray debating where 
next to go. 

“Let us stay in this vicinity through 
September, Aunt Sue, and make excur- 
sions from here to Carnac, Vannes and 
the other places of interest within a day’s 
journey,” suggests my nephew. 

To this proposition I assent willingly 
enough, as here at Auray we have very 
comfortable lodgings, and the city itself 
is a good point from which to make short 
trips, as my nephew has proposed. 

“To-morrow, then,” says Rollie, “we 
go to Belleisle.” 

“Where is that?’ I ask, for my study 
of the guide-book has not been so assid- 
uous as my young companion’s. 

“It is an island twelve miles long and 
five wide—”’ he begins. 

“T don’t care for dimensions, Rollie: I 
want to know were it is if I am to go 
there.” 

“Well, then, Aunt Sue, it is some twen- 
ty miles from the coast, and it is said to 
be very delightful. We can go by boat 
from here. Let us go prepared to stay a 
week if we like it. But I know we shall, 
since it is an island,” he adds, with all the 
enthusiasm of his seventeen years. 

“But why go to-morrow?’ I argue, 
“and why stay so long? Is there so 
much to see there? You know we came 
to Auray only yesterday, and we have 
seen nothing here yet.” 

“We can visit the tomb of the martyrs 
of Quiberon to-day,” he responds, “and 
the other places can wait till we come 
back from Belleisle. I feel sure that we 
shall enjoy ourselves at Belleisle and 
want to stay there more than a day. 
Don’t let us put it off, Aunt Sue.” 

I smile at the lad’s eagerness, but as 
there is really no need of postponing the 
trip to Belleisle, I consent to go there on 
the morrow, and then proceed to make 
myself ready to accompany Rollie to the 


tomb of the martyrs. A short carriage- 
drive brings us to the convent of La 
Chartreuse, and on’ stating our errand 
to the attendant who receives us at the 
convent- gate we are led by a deaf mute 
—for the convent is now an asylum for 


+ such unfortunates—to the Chapelle Ex- 


piatoire, which contains the tomb of the 
martyrs. The tomb itself is a stately 
marble structure, with bas-reliefs of the 
leaders of the French refugees who were 
shot at Quiberon in 1795 by command 
of the Republican government. On the 
sides are panels bearing the names of 
nine hundred and fifty persons who there 
perished. There are few sadder chap- 
ters in all the-sad French history than 
this of the wanton murder of the ref- 
ugees at Quiberon. The thought of it 
haunts our minds long after we have 
left the chapel with its sorrowful mem- 
ories. As we return to the hotel from the 
convent, we pursue a different route from 
the one we took to reach it, and on our 
way we notice many picturesque groups 
of houses, and we promise ourselves 
much pleasure in looking about the city 
on our return from Belleisle. 

On the morrow, then, according to 
Rollie’s plan, we go on board the island 
steamer, and, passing down the Auray 
River, reach the Sea of Morbihan, a 
large almost landlocked bay filled with 
charming little islands. It is so pleas- 
ant among these that I could almost wish 
our voyage extended no farther ; but the 
steamer, which pursues a winding course 
among the islands, is soon between the 
headlands which enclose the entrance 
of the bay. We are not yet quite out at 
sea, for close at hand on our right is the 
long, flat sandy peninsula of Quiberon, 
widening rapidly near its outer extrem- 
ity. Here at its end the sea is rough and 
boisterous, and the reefs which surround 
two small islands near by—which a pas- 
senger informs us are called Gouat and 
Hédic—make the steamer’s passage ne- 
cessarily one of caution. On a desolate 
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ledge of rock rises the Teignouse light- 
house, and it is between this and the 
reefs that the vessel slowly makes its 
way. After this point is passed the sea, 
though still rough, is not dangerously so, 
and an hour or so later finds us entering 
the harbor of Palais, the chief town of 
Belleisle. Upon landing, Rollie procures 
a carriage, which takes us to a hotel ; and 
by the time we have dined, which is soon 
after reaching the hotel, it is too dark to 
go out in the town and see anything, even 
if we were not already feeling somewhat 
fatigued; and so we retire early to our 
rooms. At breakfast the next morning 
Rollie asks all sorts of questions con- 
cerning the island of the landlord, who 
serves us himself, and who seems quite 
attracted by my nephew’s pleasant man- 
ners. “It is the sardine-fishery that is 
the life of the island, monsieur,” he says, 
in answer to one of the boy’s questions. 
“It is nearly the end of the season now, 
but the young monsieur can still see the. 
fishermen laying their nets.’’ Then, ad- 
dressing us both, he places at our dis- 
posal a carriage, driver and horses at so 
reasonable a price for the entire day that 
we accept his offer at once. An hour 
later we have started on our drive. Mon- 
sieur Paradol, our landlord, watches us as 
we drive off, and courteously wishes us a 
“Bon jour.” 

Before long we have seen most of the 
objects of interest in Palais, and are pre- 
paring to go toward the western end of 
the island, when just before us looms 
up a gray wall with towers and battle- 
ments. 

“This is the wall of Palais,” our driver 
explains. “It entirely surrounds the city 
on the land side. Mademoiselle and 
monsieur will notice how well built it 
is. There is nothing stronger on the 
mainland,” he adds confidently. 

Eustache Frentin—for that we have as- 
certained to be our driver’s name—hasthe 
history of the town and its walls at his 
tongue’s end, but he tells his story in- 
telligently ; and since we did not even 
know of the existence of the island itself 
the week before, it is all new and inter- 
esting to us. Passing beyond the walls, 
we turn toward Port Philippe, where we 
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propose to lunch, as our driver assures 
us that there is an excellent inn there. 

Eustache is a handsome young fellow 
of not more than twenty-two or -three 
- years, and the picturesque costume prev- 
alent at Belleisle is very becoming to him. 
He has never been off the island, he tells 
us. ‘And shouldn’t you like to go?" 
Rollie inquires. 

Eustache hesitates a moment, but fi- 
nally shakes his head. ‘But no, mon- 
sieur: I think I could not be happy off 
the island.” 

Soon after this Rollie gets on to the 
front seat with Eustache, and in a short 
time the two young men are having an 
animated conversation about the island 
and its various points of interest. 

“Eustache suggests,” says Rollie, look- 
ing back at me after a time, “that we re- 
turn to Palais from Port Philippe by a 
different route, and that to-morrow we 
drive along the cliffs to the end of the 
island and visit the Bangor lighthouse 
on our way. What do you say to the 
plan, Aunt Sue?” 

“Arrange it just as you like,” is my 
answer. “This is your trip, you know.” 

And in this way our plan of operations 
for the next day is settled. It is a pleas- 
ant bit of country through which we are 
riding, and the people whom we meet all 
look happy and contented. Rarely do 
we see a farmhouse by itself: instead, 
we continually notice groups of five or 
ten houses a half or quarter of a mile 
apart. Eustache tells us that this is the 
custom throughout the island. 

“This would suit Colonel Waring,” 
Rollie remarks to me. “You know he 
is greatly in favor of a system of farm- 
villages in America.” 

Though this is said in English, Eus- 
tache catches the last word, and asking 
if we are from America, my nephew an- 
swers him affirmatively. Eustache has 
vaguely heard of America as a country 
far over the sea, but that is all. We are 
the first Americans he has ever seen, and 
he listens attentively to what Rollie tells 
him about that distant country, so that 
by the time we reach Port Philippe his 
ideas of the size of the world outside 
Belleisle are considerably enlarged. 


There is but little to see at Port Phi- 
lippe, and after we have visited its light- 
house and have had our lunch we are 
quite ready to return to Palais. At the 
hotel Monsieur Paradol meets us at the 
carriage-steps, and as he gallantly assists 
me to alight he hopes that we have had 
a pleasant day and that the carriage and 
horses have been to our liking. On my 
assuring him that we found them all that 
could be desired, and that we shall prob- 
ably want them for the next day, he 
smiles graciously, gives a queer little 
bow and says repeatedly, “It is well, it 
is well.” 

The next morning Eustache appears 
in good season with the carriage and 
horses, and we set off for the peninsula 
of Point Stervose to visit what the isl- 
anders call “The Camp of the Ro- 
mans.” The surface of the peninsula 
is quite flat, and on the land-side is de- 
fended by a rampart of earth extending 
entirely across it, a distance of some sev- 
en hundred feet. In no other quarter is 


protection needed, for everywhere else. 


the cliffs descend almost perpendicular- 
ly to the sea, one hundred feet be- 
low. Leaving our carriage at the ram- 
part, we walk out to the extreme end of 
the peninsula and gaze forsome moments 


‘upon the sea, which stretches out before 


us, and which, save for one queer, two- 
masted vessel off to the left that Eustache 
tells us is dragging for lobsters, is bare 
of all sign of human life even to the far 
horizon-line. The waves break against 
the cliff with such a noise that we can 
hardly hear our own voices, and with 
such impetuosity that a bunch of ferns 
that waves from a cleft a few feet down 
is wet and dripping with the spray from 
the waters, which are ever climbing to- 
ward it. In each direction we see, on 
looking back, the coast-line of the isl- 
and marked by black, frowning cliffs, 
with a line of dazzling white spray at 
their feet. 
“If the Romans really had a camp 
here, they selected an impressive as 
well as impregnable spot,”’ Rollie re- 
marks as we turn to go back. 
_As we mount the rampart before get- 
ting into the carriage, Eustache points 
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out a little cottage some distance back 
from the cliff, and before which two 
black cows are grazing. It is the only 
dwelling in sight. 

“Frangoise Pichet and Jeannette Lan- 
franc live there,’’ Eustache observes, 
“and it is called the‘ Home of the Two 
Widows.’ But they are not both widows, 
for all that.” 

“Why is it called the‘ Home of the 7wo 
Widows,’ then ?” Rollie asks with some 
curiosity. 

“It is a short story: would it please 


mademoiselle and the young monsieur . 


to hear it ?”” Eustache asks a little timidly. 

“Yes, tell us,” Rollie answers for us 
both; and I suggest that if Eustache 
will bring the cushions from out of the 
carriage we will sit there on the ram- 
part under the shade of a small tree 
close by. This done, the young French- 
man places himself a little below us and 
begins his story : 

“Five years ago Hubert Pichet mar- 
ried Francoise Albret. They were neith- 
er of them very young, for Hubert was at 
least thirty, and Francoise was nearly as 
old. But it was quite a suitable marriage : 
they had always lived in the parish of 
Bangor, and had known each other quite 
well since they were children. Hubert 
had been a lobster-fisherman since he 
was a boy, and had saved a good deal 
of money to marry upon, for he was not 
like some men that perhaps monsieur has 
seen who never can lay by a franc. He 
had a brother who was a year or two 
older than I was at that time (I am 
twenty-three now), and he had asked 
Jeannette Lanfranc of Port Philippe to 
marry him. Others, it may be, had ask- 
ed her similar questions, but Christophe 
Pichet was the one she preferred above 
all others.” 

“Was she pretty ?” Rollie interposes. 

‘Monsieur, she was then, and is still, 
the most beautiful girl in Belleisle-en- 
Mer;” and the gleam in the young 
man’s eyes tells us more than his lips. 

“Christophe and Jeannette,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘were to have been married six 
months after Hubert, but not long before 
the wedding-day the two brothers went 
off on a fishing -trip, to be gone two days. 
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But the two men never came back ;”’ and 
Eustache’s handsome face is quite sad as 
he saysthis. “A dreadful storm came up 
and the vessel was wrecked. The oth- 
er men on board of her were picked up 
by a foreign steamer, but Hubert and 
Christophe were washed ashore next day 
at the foot of the cliffs here below us. 
Ah, mademoiselle, that was a sorrowful 
day for the two poor women! Itwas long 
before they could be consoled, but after 
atime Francoise bought this little cottage 
that you see, and invited Jeannette, who 
was an orphan, to live with her, so they 
could always be near the spot where the 
two brothers were found. They have lived 
in the cottage ever since, supporting them- 
selves by knitting and such work, which 
they sell at Palais on market-days. As 
Frangoise was really a widow and Jean- 
nette was so soon to be married, the place 
where they live is always called ‘the 
Home of the Two Widows.’”’ ; 

Eustache pauses here, but looks as if 
he had more to say; so Rollie asks him 
if he knows the two widows. 

“But yes, monsieur, I know them well. 


Jeannette is a distant cousin of mine, and 
I frequently visit them to see if I can do 


any little thing for them. It was partly 
to see Jeannette that I suggested to mon- 
sieur the driving here to-day.”” And Eus- 
tache blushes just a little. “If monsieur 
and mademoiselle must know,” he re- 
sumes, “I have loved Jeannette for many 
years, even before Christophe Pichet ask- 
ed her to marry him. I think she has 
always liked me, but not in the way I 
wished. But it is so long since Chris- 
tophe died that I think she feels dif- 
ferently toward me now, and it is very 
lonely for her here, with only Frangoise 
for company. I am not quite poor, mon- 
sieur: I have some money, and if Jean- 
nette would marry me we might live very 
comfortably in Palais. But last month, 
when I said this to her, she said she could 
not leave Francoise, and Frangoise said 
when she herself came here that she 
should stay here always.” 

“Could you not persuade Francoise 
to change her mind?’ I suggest. “It 
would not be well for her to live in this 
lonely spot entirely by herself; but if 
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she would go and make her home with 
you and Jeannette in Palais, do you not 
think Jeannette would consent to marry 
you?” 

A pleasant light comes into the young 
fellow’s eyes. “Perhaps, mademoiselle,” 
he says hopefully; and then we all get 
into the carriage. Our road leads us by 
the cottage, and as we approach it a beau- 
tiful girl, to whom Eustache lifts his hat, 
appears at the door. 

“That is Jeannette,” he tells us a little 
proudly. “If the young monsieur,” he 
says with evident embarrassment, “would 
kindly consent to drive for a short dis- 
tance along the road, and then return, I 
could stop for a few moments at the cot- 
tage.” 

Who could refuse a lover this little re- 
quest? Rollie cannot, at all events, and ~ 
he willingly takes the reins. Eustache 
thanks him very gratefully, and, leav- 
ing the carriage, is soon walking up the 
little path that leads to the cottage-door. 
A short distance farther on we notice the 
entrance to a beautiful valley which seems 
to extend across the island, and turning 
up this we find our route so charming 
that nearly an hour elapses before we 
return to the cottage. As we come in 
sight of it again we see Eustache wait- 
ing for us and looking very happy. ° 

“Has she consented?” Rollie ques- 
tions. 

“But yes, monsieur,” the happy fel- 
low responds: “it is all settled. Fran- 
goise says that if Jeannette wishes to 
marry me she will come and live with 
us in Palais; so Jeannette says that she 
will have me, good-for-nothing fellow 
that I am. And it will be very soon,” 
he adds as he takes the reins. 

“How soon ?” we both ask. 

“In two weeks,’’ Eustache answers 
gleefully; “and if mademoiselle and the 
young monsieur could come to the wed- 
ding we should feel very much honored, 
Jeannette and I.” 

““We could come over from Auray 
again,’ my nephew suggests eagerly. 

“I do not know that I care to under- 
take the journey again,” I answer, “but 
you certainly might if it would give Eus- 


tache any pleasure.” 
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“All right, Aunt Sue!”’ and as the in- 
vitation is accepted on his part, Eustache 
looks, if possible, more happy than be- 
fore. 

The young Frenchman tells us all 
about himself and Jeannette on the 
homeward drive, and we cannot help 
becoming exceedingly interested in him- 
self and his fortunes. 

“He is a better fellow even,” Rollie 
says to me on our return, “than Jean 
Rénaud, whose wedding we attended at 
Quimper, you remember.” 


“You think so because he is nearer 


your own age, I imagine, Roland.” 

The next day, when I propose leaving 
for Auray, our good landlord’s face is 
the picture of dismay. “Leave Belle- 
isle-en-Mer without having enjoyed the 
bathing! Mademoiselle is joking. Is 
she not aware that people come here 
from all parts of France for the bathing ? 
And she will go away without ever think- 
ing of it!” ¥ 

Monsieur Paradol has unconsciously 
raised his voice with each sentence, and 
the last one is almost a shriek. It is hard 
not to laugh, the little man is so very 
dramatic in his manner and gestures. I 
hesitate, and Monsieur Paradol sees that 
Ido. From that moment I am lost. And 
my nephew only aids and abets our vol- 
uble landlord by suggesting that as I am 
fond of bathing I might as well stay here 
and enjoy it till after Eustache’s wedding, 
and if anything is wanted from Auray we 
can send for it by the boat. 

“And the month that we were to be at 
Auray?” Isay tohim. But I submit to 
my nephew, as I have done all along in 
the course of our travels in Brittany, and 
consent to remain in Belleisle. Monsieur 
Paradol is delighted: his little gray-green 
eyes gleam with pleasure. 

“Mademoiselle and the young mon- 
sieur shall not repent their decision,” 
he assures us with much unction as he 
leaves us, bowing low; and the dinner 
that he sets before us that day is one 
to be affectionately remembered. There 
are but few guests at Monsieur Paradol’s 
establishment, and his wish to retain us 
as long as possible is quite natural. Still, 


I am bound to say that he appears strict- 
Vor. XXIII.—38 
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ly honest, and our hotel-bill is perfectly 
reasonable in its charges. 

A few more days go by very pleasant- 
ly. There is the bathing, so much ex- 
tolled by our landlord, and the drives 
and the walks to occupy our time, and 
the evenings Rollie improves by writ- 
ing long letters to school- friends in 
America. 

But worthy Monsieur Paradol has evi- 
dently an uneasy feeling lest time should 
hang heavy on our hands, and one even- 
ing he appears at our open door with a’ 
tray full of books, which he deposits oni 
a chair before speaking. “It is but to- 
day that I said to myself,” says the lit- 
tle man retrospectively as he smiles gra- 
ciously at us, “that it might be that even 
with the bathing mademoiselle and the 
young monsieur might weary of our Belle- 
isle-en-Mer, and wish to leave. I am dis- 
tracted with the idea. I say to myself, 
‘What shall I do?’ Alas! I can think of 
nothing: Iam miserable. I say to my 
sister, ‘The Americans have seen every- 
thing on the island: there is nothing but 
the bathing left, and it may be they will 
not care to stay for that.’ Then my sis- 
ter says, ‘Auguste, you can take them 
your books;’ and here mademoiselle will 
observe that I have done as my sister 
advised. They are not many, but if” — 
and he includes us both in a gracious 
bow and wave of the hand—“ but if you 
will condescend to read them, they will 
occupy the time.” 

I thank Monsieur Paradol for his at- 
tention, and, assuring him that we in- 
tend to remain a week longer it is prob- 
able, he departs, looking much relieved. 
It is a very miscellaneous collection he 
has brought — volumes left behind by 
several generations of travellers, I im- 
agine, as so many different tastes are 
represented. Chateaubriand’s A/a/a is 
the first book I take up, then a volume 
of Alfred de Musset, and next a paper- 
covered copy of Zhe Conscript. 

“If it should rain to-morrow,” I say 
to Rollie, “we could pass a day very 
comfortably with Monsieur Paradol’s 
books.” 

The morrow, however, proves bright 
and sunny, and my nephew and I go 


Pa 
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out for a walk toward the city-walls, in- 
tending after dinner to have Eustache 
drive us to the Bangor lighthouse, which 
we were to have visited the day we went 
to the Roman camp, but forgot about till 
too late in the day. Our walk about the 
town and its massive walls absorbs most 
of the morning, as we proceed quite lei- 
surely, talking meanwhile first of the walls 
and Vauban their builder, and then of 
our pleasant French driver and his ap- 
proaching marriage. 

“TI am going to Auray to-morrow,” 
Rollie says, “to purchase something for 
a wedding- present for him; that is, if 
you do not mind my leaving you for a 
day, Aunt Sue,” he adds. 

We see no one about the passages or 
the courtyard as we enter the hotel on 
our return, but when we appear at din- 
ner, two hours later, Monsieur Paradol 
greets us with a very grave face. He 
says but little, however, and we are left 
to wonder what has come over our usu- 
ally vivacious landlord till after the des- 
sert, when, as we are leaving the dining- 
room, Monsieur Paradol says entreating- 
ly, “ Will mademoiselle and monsieur stay 
but fora moment? I have something to 
say.” As we pause to listen to him, he 
continues, addressing me: “Ah, ma- 
demoiselle, it is as if a son of my own 
were taken away, Only this morning I 
said to my sister, ‘When Eustache mar- 
ries Jeannette Lanfranc I will give him 
eight hundred francs, and I will have 
him to take my place at dinner;’ and 
now, mademoiselle, it will never be. 
Eustache Frentin is gone: he is dead ;” 
and a tear glistens on Monsieur Para- 
dol’s red cheek. 

“ Dead ?’’ I exclaim in pained surprise. 
“How did it happen ?” 

“Dead?” cries Rollie, his lip quiver- 
ing. “Oh, it cannot be! Monsieur Para- 
dol, you cannot mean it! Why, he was 
looking forward to taking us to Bangor 
this afternoon, and he took off his cap 
to us with such a pleasant smile as he 
drove off with those people from Vannes 
early this morning.” 

“But yes, monsieur, it is all true. The 
two ladies from Vannes wanted him to 
drive to the cliffs near the camp of the 


Romans; and as one of them took off 
her glove to pick some flowers near the 
edge her ring came off with it, and both 
rolled over the edge and lodged in a lit- 
tle hollow a few feet down. Eustache was 
always so polite— mademoiselle must 
know that—and he said that he would 
climb down and get them. The ladies 
said that it was too dangerous and that 
he must not, but Eustache said it could 
very easily be done. And so, mademoi- 
selle, it could have been on some days, 
for I know the place, and when a boy I 
used often to climb down a little way to 
gather a beautiful grass that grew there 
and nowhere else ; but this time a strong 
wind must have been blowing toward the 
land and have sent the waves higher up 
than usual, for the ladies said the rocks 
looked very wet and slippery. Made- 
moiselle sees how it must have been with 
poor Eustache. Right before their eyes 
he lost his hold and fell into the sea. 
‘Jeannette! Jeannette!’ they heard him 
cry as he fell, and then they heard only 
the noise of the waves.” 

Monsieur Paradol pauses just here, 
much agitated, but in a moment he re- 
covers himself and continues his sad 


story: ‘There was no way to help Eus- . 


tache ; there were no men or boats at 
hand; and so the ladies drove back and 
sent the first men they could find to look 
for the body of mon pauvre Eustache. 
Then they came and told me. Ah, ma- 
demoiselle, I am an old man and I have 
seen much trouble, but to-day is the sad- 
dest of all my life. Eustache was like 
a son to me, and when his father and 
mother died, when he was but a boy, I 
brought him here ;” and the good man’s 
voice trembles. — 

My own eyes are fast filling with tears, 
and as for Rollie, he has gone to his room, 
unable to hear more. 

“Mademoiselle will pardon me for tell- 
ing her what is only my own affair, but 
when I was a young fellow like Eustache 
I loved his mother, but she did not know 
it, and before I could summon courage 
to tell her she married Pierre Frentin. 
Ah, that was long ago!”’ and Monsieur 
Paradol sighs. 

I think it best not to ask him more 
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about this, but inquire if Jeannette Lan- 
franc knows of what has happened. 

“But no, mademoiselle, although it 
happened so near her. I am wretched 
when I think of her,” he exclaims, com- 
ing back to the present moment. “Ah, 
good mademoiselle,” he resumes as a 
thought strikes him, “it is you who shall 
tell her the sad news.” 

“I?” I exclaim in dismay. The task 
is one that I would rather leave to an- 
other, but upon Monsieur Paradol’s again 
soliciting me I consent, and he drives 
over with me an hour later to the cot- 
tage of ‘‘the two widows.” 

Francoise meets us at the door, cour- 
tesying and smiling. Jeannette, she tells 
us, has gone out for a little walk, but will 
return soon. Thinking that Francoise 
could best break the news to her com- 
panion, I tell her of what has befallen 
Eustache, and she, though much over- 
come, promises to tell Jeannette as gen- 
tly as she can. 

But it is not from Frangoise that Jean- 
nette hears the story. As we drive home 
by the cliff near the camp of the Romans 
we see Jeannette standing on the very 
edge, a rough-looking fisherman near 
her, and both are looking down into the 
sea. 

“She knows already, I fear,” I say to 
Monsieur Paradol. 

Leaving our carriage, we go toward 
the two, and looking down, as they are 
doing, we are just in time to see three or 
four fishermen lifting the poor bruised 
body of Jeannette’s lover from a hollow 
in the rocks where a careless wave has 
tossed it. There are no tears in her eyes 
as she stands watching those below, but 
as they take up their dripping burden a 


sudden light comes into her beautiful, 
pale face, and she springs forward as if 
she would leap into the sea which has 
proved so cruel to her and those she 
has loved. Quick as her movement has 
been, the fisherman by her side has been 
quicker, and his strong arm holds her 
back. 

Two days more, and Eustache’s fune- 
ral is held at the church in Palais where 
he was to have been married. Every 
one in Palais knew the handsome Eus- 
tache Frentin, and the church is filled 
with sorrowing friends. The two ladies 
from Vannes are there closely veiled ; 
Rollie and I are beside Monsieur Para- 
dol and his sister; and just before us 
is Jeannette, weeping and supported 
by Frangoise. The aged priest’s voice 
trembles as he proceeds with the ser- 
vice, and the clear sweet tones of the 
choir falter sometimes as they utter their 
responses. 

That evening Rollie tells me that he 
has paid the priest to say masses for poor 
Eustache for a month. 

“Not that I believe in that sort of 
thing,”’ he adds, “but if it will do the 
poor fellow any good, Aunt Sue—” 

And I have not the heart to remon- 
strate. 

The next day but one we goto Auray, 
taking Jeannette with us. She can no 
longer bear to live by the sea, she tells 
us, and I think of finding a home for her 
with some friends in America. Fran- 
Goise goes to live at Monsieur Paradol’s 
and assist his sister in her household 
cares, and so the “Home of the Two 
Widows’”’ at Belleisle-en-Mer is left 
empty and desolate. 

OscaR Fay ADAMS. 
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PANISH AMERICA is a distant re- 
gion, of little account in the world, 
and its history, its achievements, its great 
men, are almost unknown. Mexico ex- 
cites more interest than the rest, partly 
from the romance of her early history, 
the heroic deeds of Cortez, the noble 
qualities of her two ill-fated emperors, 
Montezuma and Guatemozin, and part- 
ly from the sad record of the bloody 
deaths of two other emperors in a sin- 
gle generation. Peru, too, is sometimes 
dimly called to mind, seen through the 
golden mists that envelop the chaste 
priestesses of the temple of the Sun, the 
halo of criminal glory which illumines 
the brow of the wicked Pizarro, the no- 
ble incas and the gentle Cora, but more 
than all for her guano. Asort of distant 
acquaintance is kept up with Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres, but all other countries of 
the South American continent are insig- 
nificant nobodies, whose very existence 
is ignored by the “upper ten ”’ of creation. 
They have no past, their present is un- 
known, their future uncared for. No 
matter how gifted one of their sons may 
be, no matter how great, the world ac- 
knowledges him not, and he returns to 
his mother earth “unwept, unhonored 
and unsung.” 

To this catalogue of ignored entities 
does our poor Venezuela belong. Who 
knows anything about her? I have fre- 
quently been asked in England, “What 
language is spoken ?” and whether Ven- 
ezuela belonged to Great Britain. One 
old lady—a literary old lady too—much 
addicted to sending Bibles, prayer-books 
and shoes to savages, invited me in the 
kindest manner to go with her to see 
something at the museum which could 
not fail to interest me, being nothing less 
than what she was pleased to term the 
heads of two of my compatriots just ar- 
rived from New Zealand! 

These reflections have arisen in my 
mind in consequence of turning over 
the leaves of my journal, where I find 
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several anecdotes told me by the wife 
of a Venezuelan hero concerning the 
achievements of her husband during the 
war of South American independence; 
and I cannot but wonder at the difference 
that exists between one man’s fame and 
another’s as they are denizens of the Old 
World or of the New. 

If personal bravery of an ancient rath- 
er than of a modern type, patient endur- 
ance, unflinching resolve, indomitable 
energy, incredible daring,—if these are 
worth anything in the composition of 
a hero, then is mine a hero. 

I allude to General José Antonio Paez, 
one of the principal actors in the war of 
independence, and, as an English writer 
terms him, “‘the first lance in the world.” 

At one time we saw a great deal of him. 
My father, like a true Englishman, was 
always endeavoring to do something that 


had never been done before, and amongst. 


many novelties which he introduced into 
Venezuela was the first person to import 
bees into the country, having with great 
difficulty brought a hive from the United 
States in his own cabin. General Paez 
took great interest in the success of the 
experiment, and would frequently dur- 
ing his morning rides stop and pay us-- 
or rather our bees—a visit, then remain 
to breakfast. That meal was to him of 
the simplest kind, consisting only of a 
basin of milk, bread, and his favorite 
honey. But as he never rode with less 
than half a dozen aides-de-camp, be- 
sides friends and followers, my mother’s 
ménage was well tested in purveying for 
impromptu breakfast-parties. 

There was an old gentleman on the 
adjacent plantation who was a frequent 
visitor at our house. He was an uncle 
of General Bolivar, and it often happen- 
ed that he had come to breakfast when 
these raids of General Paez took place, 
upon which occasions the most ridiculous 
scenes occurred. Don Feliciano Palacio 
could never forgive the revolt of Paez— 
his too successful revolt — against the 
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great Liberator, and nothing would in- 
duce him ever to salute him, or even, 
if it could be avoided, to enter the room 
in which he was. As General Paez was 
president of the republic, poor Don Fe- 
liciano had to give way before the great 
man, and the moment the clatter of 
horses galloping into the corridor was 
heard, and a clear, sonorous voice calling 
out, ‘Don Juan, como van las abejas ?” 
our old gentleman knew it was his ene- 
my, and, although nearly eighty years 
of age, would run off with the agility of 
a boy, and make himself invisible until 
the party rode away. When the gene- 
ral remained to breakfast Don Feliciano 
would retire to the school-room and in- 
sist upon breakfasting with the children, 
who gave him their entire sympathy, as 
all of us were strong Bolivarites. 

As time wore on, and as the govern- 
ment of Paez continued to be one of 
peace and prosperity, his popularity in- 
creased, and people forgave past offences 
in gratitude for present benefits. Paez 
was singularly unaffected and simple, 
and seemed to attach no consequence 
to the exploits of his early days, for he 
seldom spoke of them. I remember 
once, however, when he spent a whole 
evening talking of the war of independ- 
ence and recounting some of his strange 
adventures. 

My father, sister and I were journey- 
ing through the beautiful valleys of Ara- 
gua, and, having dined early at a little 
wayside inn, we left it, intending to sleep 
at a romantic spot called Las Cocuizas, 
where the accommodations were much 
better. We had forded several streams, 
but on arriving at the last one between 
us and our destination found it so swoll- 
en that it was impossible to venture in. 
The afternoon was calm and clear, and 
no rain had fallen on our previous route, 
but a great quantity must have done so 
on the mountains beyond, for with no 
warning except a deep, sullen roar the 
dark torrent came down like a solid wall 
of water, and the smiling rivulet became 
suddenly a raging torrent. 

There was no help for it, and we were 
forced to retrace our steps and resign our- 
selves to spending the night in the miser- 
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able fonda we had contemptuously aban- 
doned so short a time before. 

But the troubles of the day were not 
yet over, for upon re-entering the place 
we saw that the whole space in front of 
the inn was occupied by servants and 
horses, and sounds from within indi- 
cated that a large party was at dinner. 

It needed not the salutations of his 
favorite slave to tell us that the guests 
were General Paez and his suite, for his 
splendid English horse, with its almost 
regal trappings, was well known to ev- 
ery one, and he alone in those days 
travelled in such grand-seigneur style. 

Here we were balked again, and this 
time rather seriously, for the fonda con- 
tained but one reception-room and one 
small bedroom. We dismounted, how- 
ever, and strolled to the edge of a stream 
close by, where stood two magnificent 
cedars, and, spreading a couple of the 
thick scarlet-and-blue baize cloaks uni- 
versally used in Venezuela, we seated 
ourselves beneath the trees to rest and 
discuss the situation. 

It was one of those delicious evenings 
peculiar to the tropics. The sun had al- 
ready sunk behind the mountains, but the 
landscape was still flooded with crimson 
and purple light, whilst the moon, rising 
in the east bright and full, blended day 
and night into one soft glow so gently 
that the change was almost impercepti- 
ble. The most distant mountains stood 
clear against the pure blue ether, and 
the air, too soft and gentle to be called 
a breeze, carried a weight of perfume 
as it played around us. 

We had not been seated long when a 
crowd of officers emerged from the inn. 
General Paez was easily distinguishable, 
both from his remarkably erect and mil- 
itary carriage and the respect shown him 
by those around; and as soon as his eye 
rested upon our little group he approach- 
ed us. 

The general was at that time in the 
prime of life, and looked younger than 
he really was. He was not tall, but the 
breadth and build of his figure denoted 
extraordinary strength. His complexion 
was clear, and, though bronzed by a life 
of exposure, not dark ; his eyes were black 
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and piercing; and a profusion of coal- 
black hair waved in glossy curls over his 
head. On horseback he was a very cen- 
taur, and looked to greater advantage 
than on foot, sitting his horse with the 
most consummate grace and ease. He 
generally wore uniform, and always of 
the richest kind, but sometimes retained 
his old Llanero costume, as on the even- 
ing in question. This consisted of a white 
tunic girded at the waist by a scarlet sash, 
from which hung his sword, white trou- 
sers, met at the knee by buff-colored gai- 
ters fitting tight to the leg and covering 
the foot, being fastened on the outer side 
by massive gold buttons. A low-crowned 
hat of Panama straw and a short Peruvian 
cloak of llama wool in broad stripes of 
purple and orange completed his cos- 
tume, and my hero looked, I can safely 
say, every inch a hero. ° 

As the night was too beautiful to go 
within doors, he called for a further sup- 
ply of cloaks, and with several of his offi- 
cers joined our circle under the trees. We 
related our afternoon adventures, and he 
insisted upon our taking possession of the 
rooms allotted to him, declaring that he 
and his officers could sleep in hammocks 
hung around the corridors or under the 
trees. It was during our discussion that, 
in order to prove it was no hardship to 
_ sleep in the open air, he referred to the 
many times he had done so for months 
at atime. One anecdote led to anoth- 
er, and the evening wore so pleasantly 
away that, at length remembering we 
ought to retire early, we consulted the 
time and found it was already past mid- 
night. 

A short time before our encounter with 
him General Paez had performed one of 
the brilliant achievements thathave made 
his name celebrated. 

A Colonel Farfan had risen in rebel- 
lion against the government at the head 
of six hundred infantry and five hundred 
cavalry, mounted on the finest and fleet- 
est of horses fresh from their native 
plains. Paez, ordering reinforcements 
to meet him on the way, hastened from 
Caracas to put down the revolt, attended 
only by ten or twelve young men, civil- 
ians, who had joined him for the mere 


excitement of the expedition, and a few 
of his old faithful /anceros, the whole corps 
numbering but eighty men. They had ar- 
rived at a place called Payara when, to 
their dismay, they came suddenly upon 
Farfan and his eleven hundred men. To 
fly was impossible, for their horses were 
thoroughly jaded, whilst those of the en- 
emy were fresh and fiery. 

Paez, imagining that his last hour had 
come, addressed a few energetic words to 
his companions, exhorting them to sell 
their lives as dearly as they could, and 
at the head of his troop, who gallantly 
supported him, he rushed forward to 
attack the rebels. 

There were two brothers Farfan riding 
at the head of their cavalry, and both, 
fiercely grasping their lances, directed 
themselves against Paez. A _ stalwart 


- negro, seeing his master’s danger, with 


one bound interposed himself between 
Paez and the younger Farfan, and, run- 
ning his lance completely through the 
latter, sent the unfortunate man to his 
last account. 

Seeing his brother fall, the elder Far- 
fan rushed on more fiercely than ever, 
backed by a hundred lanceros, each one 
as formidable as himself, whilst the re- 


mainder attacked the rest of Paez’s men . 


in such overwhelming numbers that none 
could go to their general’s rescue. 

Meanwhile, Paezand Farfan advanced, 
each with his lance pointed at the other 
and each prepared for mortal combat, 
when the fortunate star that has ever 
presided over my hero’s destiny inter- 
posed to save his life. Farfan galloped 
furiously on, but when within a few paces 
of his antagonist the strap that held the 
bit broke, and the rider was powerless to 
guide the horse, which turned and fled. 
Farfan frantically endeavored to turn 
him again, but in vain, and he madly 
dug his rowels deeper and deeper into 
his horse’s flanks, only to make him 
flee faster and still faster. 

Those immediately near, seeing the 
cause of their leader's flight, endeavor- 
ed to retrieve the fortunes of the day, 
but their efforts were fruitless, The in- 
surgents saw one Farfan fall, the other 
fly: a panic seized them, and cavalry 
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and infantry with one accord turned and 
fled. 

Henceforth the battle was not a fight, 
but a carnage, stayed only by the hu- 
manity of the victor. Farfan, owing to 
the fleetness of his horse, escaped into 
the adjoining republic of New Granada, 
and the rebellion was completely crush- 
ed. It was in consequence of this feat 
of arms that General Paez was called 
“El Leon de Payara,” a title he ever 
retained, 

The origin of General Paez is humble. 
He was born in 1790 in Araure, a town 
on the utmost confines of Venezuela. 
His education was limited to the sim- 
plest rudiments, for education in her col- 
onies was never encouraged by Spain 
and schools weré discountenanced by 
the authorities. His first exploit was 


with robbers. When not yet seventeen 
his mother sent him to Barquesiméto 
upon business, presenting him for the 
occasion with a stout mule, an old sword 
and a pair of large brass pistols, these 
being his only patrimony. 

Upon returning home after concluding 


the business he was entrusted with a large 
sum of money to deliver to the priest of 
his native place. Proud of having such 
a charge confided to him, he considered 
himself to all intents and purposes a man, 
and, desiring that the world should not 
remain ignorant of his importance, he 
entered a shop at a place called Yarit- 
agua, and purchasing something he did 
not need for the purpose of displaying 
his wealth, exhibited upon the counter 
his tempting pile of doubloons—so tempt- 
ing that some of those around resolved 
to relieve him of the treasure. As he 
passed through a dense forest four men 
rushed out, and seizing his bridle-rein 
the foremost demanded his money or his 
life. No thought of yielding entered the 
mind of the brave youth, but, throwing 
himself from his mule, he discharged the 
pistol which he held in his hand, fortu- 
nately already cocked. The poor old pis- 
tol burst with the unusual discharge, and 
one of the fragments struck a second 
robber on the face, so that he turned 
howling away. Young Paez now drew 
his sword and turned upon the other two, 
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who were coolly despoiling his mule, but 

who, after a short resistance, gave in and 

fled. Paez always declared that he ex- 

perienced no sensation of fear—nothing 

but the excitement of an adventure. He 

then remounted and continued his jour- 

ney: night soon closed in, and one of 

those terrific storms arose only to be seen 

in these latitudes. He described this as 

the most terrible night of his varied ex- 

istence—a darkness so intense that the 
lightning alone revealed the beaten track 
through the black forest; thunder rolling 
incessantly and the rain pouring down in 

torrents. Alone, at midnight, in the heart 
of an almost trackless forest, his hand. 
still red with the first blood he had ever 
shed, the excitement of danger over, what 
wonder that a superstitious fear came over 
the boy, and he fancied that the dead 
body left upon the sward far behind was 
pursuing him? and he who felt no fear 
when death seemed inevitable rushed 
through the forest with the dread of a 
ghostly foe, and knew no peace until 

safe again in his mother’s cottage. 

Young Paez said nothing of his adven- 
ture excepting to his favorite sister Lou- 
isa, and she quite agreed in thinking it 
better to conceal the matter. Fatal mis- 
take of youth! for what was a perfectly 
justifiable action in itself by concealment 
became acrime. The act, being bruited 
about, was traced to its perpetrator, who 
resolved to seek safety in flight. He ac- 
cordingly left his home, and obtained em- 
ployment upon the azo, or cattle-estate, 
belonging to Don Manuel Pulido in the 
province of Barinas. 

The life of the Llanero, or plains-man, 
is one of incredible hardship and priva- 
tion. The plains of Venezuela, vast as 
the ocean, present the same horizon on 
every side, with the rare exception of 
some miserable villages scattered at 
great distances or here and there an 
isolated hut. All this plain is appropri- 
ated to the pasture of immense herds of 
cattle and of horses. A certain number 
of the latter are annually reduced to 
obedience, and either sold or made use 
of on the hato for the purpose of gath- 
ering inthe cattle. Each estate is ruled 
by a manager called a cafatéz, whose 
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will is a law that no one dares to dis- 
obey. 

The capataz of La Calzada was a huge 
negro, called from his great size Manuel- 
ote. From the first he disliked the white 
skin of his young dependant, and tasked 
him heavily. Manuelote’s first order was 
to break in a young horse which had just 
been driven in fiery and untamed, and 
had never yet felt a weight upon his back 
or a bit in his mouth. Paez scrambled 
upon the animal’s back as best he could: 
neither saddle nor bridle was allowed 
him; so, twining his fingers into the 
shaggy mane and encircling the body 
as far as he could with his legs, the bat- 
tle commenced. The horse began to kick 
and plunge in the wildest way, but his 
rider kept firm hold. The astonished 
animal, becoming more and more in- 
dignant, reared upright, but could not 
shake off his burden. In his rage he 
arched back his untrammelled neck to 
bite the legs that pressed upon his side, 
but still the brave lad held on. Know- 
ing he could expect no help from man, 
he implored the assistance of Nuestra 
Sefiora del Carmen, whose scapulary he 
wore all his life and to whose protection 
he ascribed his many wonderful escapes. 
At length the noble horse was conquer- 
ed from sheer fatigue and was led into 
his corral, whilst the poor boy, more 
dead than alive, exhausted, bruised and 
bleeding, had just strength left to reach 
the hut he was to consider henceforth as 
his home. The next attempt was less 
difficult, another still less so, until no 
pleasure was so great as that of subdu- 
ing the wildest steed. 

This is but one phase of the life of a 
Llanero: the rest are but varieties of 
dangers and hardships. He rises at 
three, no matter what the weather may 
be, and goes from his miserable hut to 
saddle his horse and bring in the cattle. 
The cows are milked, fifty being the num- 
ber assigned to each Jeon. The cattle re- 
quired are driven within a circle called a 
vodco, the restive ones lassoed and brought 
tothe herd. The young calves are mark- 
ed with the brand of their owner. These 
employments occupy the first portion of 
the day, cheese-making occupies the lat- 


ter part, and not until dusk does the 
peon prepare his supper. 

When the cattle intended for sale and 
the milch cows are securely penned, a fat 
young animal is killed: each peon takes 
his allotted portion, runs a stake through 
it, and, roasting it in the open air, washes 
it down with nothing richer than the wa- 
ter from the nearest brook. Hence the 
Llanero verse— 

E] pobre con agua justa 
Y¥ el rico con lo que gusta. 

This frugal supper is his only meal, un- 
less a piece of cheese or a draught of 
milk hastily swallowed before dawn can 
be called one. After supper one takes 
his guitar, and whilst his companions 
twist ropes of horsehair he sings to them 
the songs of the plains, accompanying 
the words with that plaintive music which 
seems the natural melody of these chil- 
dren of the desert. At times two of them 
fetch their guitars—for a guitar is as nat- 
ural an appendage of a Llanero as his 
horse or his lance—and express their 
feelings in uncultivated but rhythmical 
improvisations, one answering the other, 
for the faculty of carrying on a dialogue 
in verse is remarkably developed in the 
Llanero. He then retires to rest in his 
lowly hut formed of a few stakes driven 
into the ground and filled up with mud 
and grass, the roof being made of dried 
palm-leaves. His only seat within is the 
skull of a horse or the head of a croco- 
dile; tables are luxuries unknown; his 
bed is an undressed hide ; and his only 
note of time is the crowing of the cock 
that awakens him each morn to resume 
the dreary routine of his savage life. 

Manuelote, the huge negro, continued 
to treat Paez with great cruelty : the most 
dangerous tasks were allotted to him; the 
fiercest horses given him to tame; in the 
wet season, on the stormiest nights, he 
would be ordered to keep watch over 
the newly-caught horses to prevent their 
straying ; and to these hardships, when 
the boy became a man, he attributed 
the herculean strength which stood him 
so well in time of need. The negro car- 
ried his hostility so far that when at night 
he flung himself into his hammock—a 
luxury reserved for him alone—he would 
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call out, ‘‘Catire Paez” (cat#ve denotes 
one of florid complexion), “fetch me a 
calabash of water and bathe my feet ”— 
a humiliation to which the proud young 
spirit was forced to submit. What would 
his feelings have been could he, whilst 
performing this menial service, have fore- 
shadowed future years and beheld him- 
self the ruler of the nation, honored, ad- 
mired, flattered by foreign princes, gird- 
ing to his side the sword presented by 
William IV. of Great Britain and wear- 
ing on his breast the grand cross of Swe- 
den’s highest order? 

Many years afterward Manuelote, who 
served in the Spanish ranks, fell prisoner 
to Paez, who treated him with the great- 
est kindness and seated him at his own 
table. The negro was so grateful for 
this noble revenge that he joined Paez’s 
forces. The Llaneros would frequent- 
ly taunt their new companion, and call 
out, ‘‘Catire Paez, fetch me a calabash 
of water,” etc., until one day, worried at 
their sarcasms, he exclaimed, “I know 
you mean me, but remember one thing 
—that you owe it to me that you have 
the honor of serving under the ‘first 


lance of the plains,’ for it was I who - 


made a man of him.” 

The revolt against Spain broke out in 
1810, and Paez was not a man to remain 
indifferent where fighting was going on. 


Don Manuel Pulido, having embraced 


the patriot side, raised a body of cav- 
alry among his own retainers, and en- 
trusted the command of it to his young 
peon; and in a short time his great 
bravery and extraordinary feats made 
his name a household word through- 
out the plains. 

Early in life Paez married a lady of 
property, with whom, when she was ad- 
vanced in years, I became acquainted, 
and the following are a few of her hus- 
band’s achievements, as heard from her 
own lips. 

One of the earliest of these is connect- 
ed with an event which the historians of 
the time approach with perplexity; but 
that it did happen there is no doubt, for 
hundreds of persons living in Barinas at 
the time attested its truth. I simply re- 
late it as I heard it from Dofia Dominga, 
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who did not hesitate to look upon it as a 
miracle, under the conviction that her 
husband was an instrument in the hands 
of Providence for the deliverance of his 
country. 

Paez, having been defeated in an en- 
counter with the Spaniards, his men dis- 
persed, and he, after wandering for many 
days through the enemy’s territory en- 
during the greatest privations, fell in with 
a body of Spanish troops, who took him 
prisoner and delivered him up to the gen- 
eral in command. He ordered the cap- 
tive to be put in irons and to prepare for 
death; so, resigning himself to his fate, 


’ Paez, when night closed in, fell into a 


deep slumber, from which he was aroused 
by cries of “Viva el Rey!” and by the 
movement of troops in the plaza in front 
of the prison. Aroused by the clamor, he 
started up, and the next thing he heard 
was a discussion held beneath the prison- 
window as to whether or not the prison- 
ers should be put to death. The cause 
of the movement and of the discussion 
is thus accounted for: A party of Span- 
ish soldiers having been out on recon- 
noitring duty, reaching the banks of the 
river that skirts the town, saw on the 
opposite bank a body of troops, their 
muskets and lances glittering in the 
moonlight through the feathery shafts 
of the wild cane that sheltered them. 
The usual challenge was given by the 
Spaniards, “Quien vive?” The answer 
came, ‘America libre!’ Then follow- 
ed the “Quien es?” The startling re- 
ply followed, “‘Soldados de la Muerte!” 
The troops hurried back to report that 
the republican forces were advancing 
upon the town, and were already at the 
tiver-side. The Spanish general, having 
previously received information that the 
republican army was several days’ march 
distant, could scarcely credit the news, 
and sent several of his most confiden- 
tial officers to investigate the truth of 
the intelligence. In a short time they 
returned, not only corroborating the 
former report—for they had given the 
same challenge and received the same 
answer—but adding that the army was 
already crossing the stream, and in such 
strength that to repulse it was hope- 
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less. The general knew that the repub- 
lican army was much more numerous 
than his own, and resolved not to haz- 
ard an engagement, but to retire to the 
town of San Fernando, where the main 
body of his force was. A brief consul- 
tation was then held under the prison- 
walls as to whether the prisoners, num- 
bering one hundred and fifty men and 
forty-five women—all condemned todeath 
—should be executed or not. There was 
no doubt of the expediency of the mea- 
sure, but it was decided there was no time 
for it. 

Thus did the Spanish general Pyy, 


with a garrison between four and five- 


thousand strong, fly before this shad- 
owy host. For a shadow and nothing 
else were the “Soldados de la Muerte.” 
The republican army was at a consider- 
able distance, and did not enter Barinas 
till more than a fortnight later,.and there 
was no other force within hundreds of 
miles. What was this strange delusion 
it is impossible to conjecture: it always 
has been, and always will remain, a mys- 
tery. Perhaps the Spaniards beheld some 


strange mirage of the plains, but that the 
delusion, whatever it was, caused the 
Spanish general to evacuate the place 


is an historic fact. Baralt the historian 
would not even mention it, probably, as 
Dominga observed, “porque en 
Europa no creen esas cosas.”” This mys- 
terious occurrence greatly increased the 
prestige of Paez, for it was looked upon 
as a divine manifestation in his favor 
that the denditas animas had come them- 
selves to his assistance, and the shadowy 
host was evér afterward referred to by 
the Spaniards themselves as the “ Ejer- 
cito de las Animas.” 

After the retreat of the Spaniards, Paez, 
not knowing what had happened, except- 
ing that the troops had left the town, man- 
aged by one of his daring feats—too long 
to relate here—to free himself and his fel- 
low-prisoners; and the prison-doors bear 
to this day the marks of his sabre-cuts. 
But Barinas was an unsafe place, and 
the released prisoners dispersed in dif- 
ferent directions, some to conceal them- 
selves from observation, others, with Paez 
at their head, to seek by unfrequented 
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paths some body of republican troops 
which they could join. 

Although the main force of the royal- 
ists had retired, several guerilla - bands 
were prowling about, their general be- 
ing unaware that the republican army, 
which they had seen encamped on the 
banks of the river that moonlight night, 
had been a delusion, and all believed 
that Barinas had been relieved. To fos- 
ter this belief, a stratagem was devised 
that curiously illustrates the warfare of 
that period. Not far from Barinas a ne- 
gro, called by the people egro-Humo, 
commanded a Spanish guerilla - band, 
and great fears were entertained — for 
his atrocities were proverbial — that he 
might discover the truth regarding the 
phantom army and attack Barinas. To: 
maintain the deception until relief should 
really arrive was therefore all-important, 
and the following was the device adopt- 
ed: There were but six men left in the 
town capable of bearing arms— all re- 
publicans: to one of them was allotted 
the duty of sentinel. He was a very tall 
man, remarkable for his fleetness of foot, 
and as he paced up and down would call 
out in the customary phrase to an imag- 
inary sentinel farther on the line, ‘“ Cen- 
tinela alerta!’’ He would then stride on 
as if with seven-league boots, and answer 
his own challenge, “ Alerta esta!" His 
five companions meanwhile, having pro- 
cured shod horses (a shod horse seldom 
being seen at that period), would every 
night gallop through the streets, clank- 
ing their swords, making as much noise 
as they could, and constantly vocifera- 
ting ‘“ Viva la Patria!’ and “‘ Mueran los 
Godos!” thus leading their foes to sup- 
pose that the town was strongly guard- 
ed. There was no fear of discovery, for 
in those troublous times neither doors 
nor windows were ever opened after 
dark. Dofia Dominga and her father 
were two of the principal abettors of the 
scheme, and from their house the expe- 
dition set forth upon its rounds. By this 
bold stratagem the republicans held the 
town for eighteen days,.when reinforce- 
ments came and the place was relieved. 

This singular and daring achievement 
of the young captain spread his fame 
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widely, and he soon found himself at 
the head of a small but efficient body 
of cavalry, ever ready to second their 
leader's wild exploits. His wild adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes so com- 
pletely established his fame that he was 
proclaimed gefe supremo, and had under 
him generals of higher position and long 
service. 

But notwithstanding all the successes 
of Paez the republican party under other 
leaders had met with many reverses, and 
whilst their fortunes were at the lowest 
ebb reinforcements arrived from Spain, 
and almost all the towns fell again into 
Spanish hands. It was in the plains of 
Venezuela that the patriots sought ref- 
uge under the only flag that still waved 
in defiance of the lion of Castile—that 
held aloft by Paez and his Llaneros. 
Every man capable of bearing arms was 
enrolled upon either one side or the oth- 
er, and as there was no safety in towns 
where the enemy commanded, all the 
republican families that were able to do 
so sought protection from the young hero 
of the plains. 

With unshrinking fortitude these ref- 
ugees endured all the hardships to which 
the army was exposed, wandering whith- 
ersoever the vicissitudes of the campaign 
led them. A house to cover them, even 
a shed to shelter them from sun or rain, 
the dew of night or the chill of morning, 
a bed to lie upon, were things unknown. 
The want of food was absolute, except- 
ing in regard to the one article of beef, 
and that had to be eaten without salt. 
Bread of any kind was unattainable, and 
it is impossible for those who live in tran- 
quil homes to realize what the inhabitants 
of the revolted provinces had to endure. 
The news of General Morillo’s arrival 
from Spain had the most dishearten- 
ing effect upon the officers of Paez, and, 
deeming it a useless sacrifice of life to 
attempt to cope with a force so infinitely 
superior, many of them retired to Guay- 
ana. 

Most men would have lost courage 
before the overwhelming obstacles Paez 
had to overcome, but 4e never faltered 
for a moment. Had he followed the 
advice of many of his companions and 
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yielded up the Llanos to the Spaniards, 
the republican cause would inevitably 
have been lost, and he himself would 
have sunk into oblivion. He fully com- 
prehended this, and determined, though 
all the rest of the country lay at the con- 
queror’s feet, the plains should be to the 
struggling Americans what the moun- 
tains of Asturias had been to their fore- 
fathers after the disastrous battle of Gua- 
dalete. And such they proved to be, for 
it was in the plains, and there alone, that 
the Spaniards were kept at bay, and in 
process of time, wearied out and defeat- 
ed, they were forced to retire until final- 
ly overcome at the decisive battle of Ca- 
rabobo. 

When Paez learned that Morillo had 
not only landed, but was advancing upon 
the plains, he resolved to take the initia- 
tive and march to meet the enemy. In 
order to do this he was forced to leave 
the women and children at a place call- 
ed Taraguaruma, under the protection 
of as strong a guard as he could spare. 
The scene of separation is described as 
most touching. They were parting from 
all they held most dear upon earth, and 
tears glistened in the eyes of these hardy 
soldiers as they turned from bidding a 
last farewell to grasp their lances and 
start on their mission of blood. Paez, 
speaking of his Llaneros at this period, 
says: “En Apure el numero de héroes 
se contaba por el de sus habitantes.” 

It was not long before Paez fell in with 
a portion of Morillo’s forces consisting of 
sixteen hundred cavalry and six hundred 
infantry, whilst the republicans scarcely 
numbered seven hundred men. Divid- 
ing these, as was his custom, into small 
detachments, a reserve being formed of 
the old men,‘the clergy and the Loméres 
de letras, Paez, nothing daunted, attack- 
ed the enemy. The fight continued un- 
til night with varied success: the ene- 
my’s infantry had been dispersed, but 
his cavalry was still fresh, whilst Paez’s 
jaded horses were incapable of further 
resistance. The Spanish cavalry, never 
doubting they had an easy prey before 
them, scoured the country in search of 
the patriots, who were nowhere to be ° 
found; and no wonder, for Paez, the 
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whole of his forces—old men, clergy, 
hombres de letras, Llaneros and horses 
—had passed the night up to the mid- 
dle ina swamp. From their watery bed 
they emerged when day dawned and 
attacked the enemy with renewed vigor. 
The fight was long and desperate, and 
the republicans were at one time in so 
bad a plight that the reserve, composed 
of men who had hitherto known no life 
but that of study or the cloister, rushed 
to the assistance of their companions 
and contributed in no slight degree to 
the final success of the struggle. Fore- 
most among the clerical combatants were 
Padres Mendez and Blanco, the former 
of whom was in after years elevated to 
the dignity of archbishop. The latter also 
rose to high preferment both in Church 
and army, and when I met them in la- 
ter years these old men furnished no in- 
dication that lance in hand they had once 
been no unworthy companions to Paez 
and the Apureifios. 

When Bolivar returned from Hayti at 
the commencement of 1818 with men and 
money, he succeeded in regaining many 
of the eastern districts, and was pro- 
claimed “supreme chief of the nation.” 
Great doubts were felt as to whether Paez 
would acknowledge his authority. He, 
however, aware of the fatal effects of 
discord, received the commissioners sent 
by Bolivar with great cordiality, recog- 
nized his supreme authority and took 
the oath of fidelity to him. 

Bolivar and Paez, then the two most 
eminent men of South America, met for 
the first time at San Juan de Payara— 
the one first in talent and intellect, the 
other first in military prowess. Bolivar, 
though considerably older than Paez, was 
less than five-and-thirty, but he already 
enjoyed a worldwide reputation. Paez 
must have felt some reluctance to yield 
the power he had wielded so long, but 
he soon fell under the charm of that 
wonderful personal influence which Boli- 
var never failed to exercise, and he burn- 
ed to distinguish himself by performing 
under the general’s own eye some daring 
exploit. The opportunity soon arrived for 
him to undertake one of the wildest ever 
cited in military records. Bolivar, with 


his whole army, was detained at San Juan 
de Payara by want of means to cross 
the river Apure, the only point at which 
they could ford it being protected by a 
strong flotilla of Spanish gunboats. Boli- 
var, passing along the margin of the river 
one day, endeavoring in vain to devise 
some plan for reaching the other side, 
was joined by Paez, to whom he con- 
fided his thoughts, exclaiming at last, 
“If I had but those gunboats all our 
disasters would be remedied.” 

“You shall have them within two 
hours,” answered Paez, struck by a 
sudden thought. 

“How ?” inquired Bolivar. 

“T will take them with my cavalry,” 
was the answer. 

“Whence will you fetch these horse- 
marines ?’”’ asked Bolivar, almost angri- 
ly, for he thought that Paez was indulg- 
ing in an untimely joke; “for land cav- 
alry most certainly cannot perform that 
miracle.” 

Paez assured him that 42s cavalry must 
not be judged by ordinary cavalry, and 
prepared to make good his word. 

His guard of honor consisted of three 
hundred Llaneros, each one second in 
prowess only to himself. Of these he se- 
lected fifty, with whom he galloped to the 
river's edge. Pointing to the gunboats, 
he said in his usual laconic style, ‘My 
friends, we must take those boats or die 
—sigua guien quiere.” 

With these words he dashed into the 
water, and, as may be supposed, not 
one remained behind. When in the 
river they found the current too strong 
for the horses, encumbered as they were, 
and throwing themselves off each man 
swam by the side of his horse with one 
arm, whilst with the other he caressed 
his steed, bestowing upon him all the 
endearing terms in which the Spanish 
language is sorich. As soon as they ap- 
proached the gunboats the Llaneros leap- 
ed from their horses into the principal 
ones, where, after a hand-to-hand fight, 
the Spaniards soon lay at their mercy, 
many being killed, others drowned and 
more taken prisoners. 

The feelings of Paez may be imagined 
as he and his braves set sail and triumph- 
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antly conveyed the gunboats across the 
river to Bolivar, who with his officers 
had been looking through his glass in 
almost incredulous surprise at what had 
taken place. 

The famous battle of the Queseras, 
which took place soon after, was even 
more extraordinary. At the head of 
one hundred and fifty men Paez attack- 
ed Morillo’s army, six thousand strong. 
Feigning defeat, he was pursued by the 
Spanish cavalry, one thousand strong, 
which, with a detachment of artillery and 
carabineers, imprudently separated from 
the main body, so that neither could as- 
sist the other. He divided his men, each 
body attacking separately, and the result 
was a total defeat of the Spanish army. 
Above five hundred lay dead upon the 
field, many more were captured, the ar- 
tillery and all the contents of the camp 
fell into the hands of the victors, and 
Morillo retired from the plains. In this 
wonderful action the republicans had only 
twomen killed andsix wounded. Paez al- 
ways considered this his greatest achieve- 
ment, and Bolivar rewarded him and his 
bravos by bestowing upon each the cross 
of the order of the Liberator. 

If I have failed to establish the claim 
of Paez to the title of hero, certainly no- 
thing else that I could relate would do so. 
In after times he ruled the destinies of his 
country as its first magistrate for many 
years, during which period he received 
the highest marks of honor from different 
European sovereigns. The English mon- 
arch presented him with a magnificent 
sword bearing the following inscription : 
“William IV. of England toGeneral Paez, 
asa mark of esteem for his character and 
for the disinterested patriotism which has 
distinguished his brilliant and victorious 
career;”’ Louis Philippe of France be- 
stowed upon him one of the highest 
grades of the Legion of Honor; and the 
king of Sweden distinguished him with 
the grand cross of the order of the Tower 
and the Sword. 

When, after the disastrous contest be- 
tween him, as head of the oligarchy, and 
General Monagas of the Liberal party, 


ending in the complete triumph of the 
latter, General Paez was forced to leave 
Venezuela, he went to the United States, 
which he then (1850) visited for the first 
time: he was honored by the authorities 
of New York with a public reception, and 
great enthusiasm was excited by the pres- 
ence of the “first lance of the world.” 

He was recalled soon after to his native 
country, where he was received with a 
most affectionate welcome, but its un- 
settled state and the constant intrigues 
of party-leaders, who sought to draw 
him again into the vortex of political 
warfare, decided him once more to 
leave Venezuela, that his name might 
not be used for party purposes. Such 
was the disinterested patriotism of the 
man. The republic of Peru, in grateful 
acknowledgment of his services, settled 
upon him a pension of ten thousand dol- 
lars a year, and he resided for some time 
in Lima, but as the climate did not suit 
him, he returned after a time to the 
United States. 


When the above lines were penned 
General Paez was still living, spending 
the declining years of a life teeming with 
exciting adventures and strange vicissi- 
tudes in the United States, the country 
of his adoption, being the only one, he 
was wont to say, that carried out in prac- 
tice the principles for which he had suf- 
fered and fought. He lived in New York, 
and few persons there were unfamiliar 
with the stalwart and still upright figure, 
carrying to the last the military bearing 
of his youth, as the old hero took his 
daily promenade on Broadway, salut- 
ing with all the grace and deference of 
his early days the many friends he met. 

He always intended to go back to his 
native land to die, but, delaying his re- 
turn from year to year, death stole upon 
him unawares, and he died on the 6th of 
May, 1873, in the eighty-third year of his 
age. Doubtless his remains will at some 
future day be conveyed by his grateful 
countrymen to his native land—the land 
for which he fought so bravely and so 
long. ISABELLA ALDERSON. 
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YRA’S mother was my first client: 
I have good reason to thank God 
for that. I had been waiting so long for 
business which never came that when at 
last the door did open, and I saw it was 
neither the newsboy, the ashman nor the 
washerwoman, but a possible client, my 
heart warmed toward the newcomer. Only 
last week I asked her how she came to 
talk so freely to me that morning long 
ago. She answered: “ The truth is, Char- 
lie, I suppose I had got so hungry for 
kindness, and so tired of keeping things 
to myself, that when I saw somebody who 
looked as if he didn’t mean to take ad- 
vantage of me I couldn’t help talking. I 
was like the earth when it has been fro- 
zen by long winter, and feels at last some- 
how that itis spring. I think I felt as the 
ice does when the warm air sets it run- 
ning.” 

I remembered the anxious, lonely, care- 
worn look which has quite vanished from 
the dear face now, and thanked God that 

she had been my first client. If she had 
come in the busy days when clients had 
grown plenty she might have found in me 
more of winter than of summer. Only 
yesterday, when a woman entered the 
office, I said to myself, ** Women—ever- 
lasting talkers— never know their own 
minds—always think everybody is going 
to cheat them.” But a vivid memory 
checked the thought, I hope, before a 
glance had ‘disclosed it. Whenever the 
selfishness of age begins to chill in me 
the generous sympathies of youth, may 
some good angel move me to look into 
Myra’s eyes! 

“T came,” said my first client, “to see 
you about my daughter Myra’s house. 
It’s all she has: the tenant don’t like to 
pay the rent—we’ve been greatly bother- 
ed about it—and now Mr. Stickney says 
he'll sue me for libel if I say a word about 
money. Myra don’t want any fuss in 
court, so I thought I’d just step in and ask 
you what we had better do, seeing you are 
a lawyer and we’re two lone women.” 
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er was a widow. I will help youif I can: 
let me hear your story.” 

She took the proffered chair, and the 
tired expression slowly faded from her 
face as she proceeded: “My name is 
Mrs. Coutts. I’ve kept boarding-house 
off and on—mostly on—for nigh fifteen 
years. It may have been my bad luck, 
but it has always been a hard life for me, 
trying to please everybody and make one 
dollar overtake another in hand. What 
with my heart in my mouth on account 
of fish-bones and children, and people 
turning up their noses at my butter and 
hemming and hawing about the price of 
board, and high-fliers clearing out and 
forgetting to pay, and napkins always 
falling short, and good cooks getting 
drunk, and bad ones dropping hair in 
the soup and sending in the mutton raw, 
—I’ve been so badgered and worried that 
it would often have been a relief to go 
away for an hcur, if only to have a tooth 
pulled. 

“It seemed as if you were the whole 
world to your mother, didn’t it? but some- 
how a boy can't be so near as a girl: a 
girl is always at’ your apron -strings. 
At night, when the dishes were washed 
and everything settled down, there was. 
Myra, always sweet and innocent-look- 
ing. Did you ever see a brown, scaly 
root like an onion? that’s me; and did 
you ever see the pure white lily that grew 
out of it? that’s Myra. She was like her 


father that has been in heaven many a. 


year—where your mother is. When night 
came it just rested me to look at her. 
She trotted up and down stairs and along 
the pavements after me as busy as a bee, 
but you’d thought, to see her asleep, she 
had been playing in Paradise all day and 
dreaming of heaven all night. She was. 
the real contented kind. I was willing to 
work my fingers to the bone for Myra. 
Everybody loved the child when she was. 
little, and they loved her more as she 
grew bigger. She was tiptop at her les-- 
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“Sit down, ma’am,”’ I said: “my moth- 3 
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sons: she did her sums beautiful and 
sang like a bird. Sometimes I used to 
think I ought to teach her about house- 
work and such like. But girls, if they 
live long enough, are pretty sure to have 
a heart-breaking time somewhere, some- 
how; so I did my potwalloping myself, 
and let my bit of sunshine take it easy 
while she could. I don’t say I ought to 
have done just so: I only say I did. Myra 
wasn’t one to scuffle through the world as 
I could. So, like the wind from the gar- 
den-bed, my pet came and went through 
the house as she pleased, and made ev- 
erybody glad that looked upon her.. 

“Well! Mrs. Street lived opposite us. 
Mr. Street had the biggest store, filled 
with silks and satins, and he had no end 
of money in bank. His son Frank used 
to walk to school with my Myra and carry 
her books and slate. I can’t remember 
when they were first sweet on each other. 
I might have known how it would all end: 
it was not natural that rich folks should 
want their only son to marry a girl who 
had not a cent and whose mother kept a 
boarding-house. I always liked Frank, 
though, he had such straightforward eyes. 
And Mrs. Street used to ask Myra to tea 
every once and a while—just on account 
of Frank, you know. Why, I watched 
those two just as I would children play- 
ing jackstraws, they did have such a 
good time. 

“One day, before I began to think of 
such a thing (Myra had just put on long 
dresses), Frank came to me, as shame- 
faced as a girl, and real manly-looking 
too, and he said, ‘Mrs. Coutts, I want 
Myra for my wife, and I'll try and take 
good care of her.’ What could I say? 
‘Mr. Frank, I'll give you an answer to- 
morrow,’ was what I told him. I made 
up my mind to goto Mrs. Street’s, and 
if Myra was not welcome in the family 
I'd rather she would break her heart at 
once than be snubbed and die by inches. 
She was my child, but she was good 
enough to be the wife of the king of 
England. My eyes were open wider 
than a hawk's all that night, and I kept 
thinking over and over how I would stand 
up to Mrs. Street and battle for Myra. 
The next morning, after I had brought 
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my basket home from market, I deter- 
mined to go. First, I thought I would 
put on my black silk dress that my hus- 
band’s old partner had sent me four 
years before. But I was too proud: she 
must take me as I was, and I would go 
in my every-day rig. So I crossed over 
to Mrs. Street’s house. There were blue 
satin chairs in the parlor, and when I saw 
two women in brown stuff frocks walk to- 
ward me out of the big-looking glasses, I 
sort of wished I had worn the other dress 
that was hanging up in the closet at home. 

“Mrs. Street was in the room watering 
some ivies, and she said, very friendly 
like, ‘Good-morning. Mrs. Coutts : won’t 
yousit down ?,—‘ No, Ithank you, ma’am,’ 
was all I could answer: ‘I must soon be 
home to get dinner. I just came to see 
you on a little business ;’ and then I blurt- 
ed it right out at once: ‘It’s about Myra. 
I have never enticed your son Frank, 
and if you would rather he’d marry 
some rich fine lady it would sait me 
just as well.’ I trembled so that I had 
to hold on to a big stuffy chair. Myra 
was all I had, you know. Mrs. Street 
took my rough brown hand in her soft 
white one, just as if I was sick with a 
fever, and she said,‘ Why, Mrs. Coutts, 
Myra is the dearest girl in the world, 
and I know all about it.’ 

“TI was took right down: I couldn't 
say a word. Ifshe had pitched into me 
I could have talked all day like a book: 
I was primed to fight for Myra; but I 
hadn’t allowed for this, and I was such 
an old fool that though I was in that 
grand parlor I boo-hooed right out, for 
Myra was the apple of my eye. I can’t 
tell you how I felt: I believe I could 
have lain right down and let Mrs. Street 
walk over my body into heaven while 
I stayed outside. I felt she would be so 
good to Myra. I seemed to be walk- 
ing on air, and it sparkled with gold- 
dust. And the young people! Myra 
went about as if she was moving to some 
tune that was singing inside of her, and 
Frank looked as if he owned heaven for 
himself, and to give away to everybody 
besides. 

“After a while they were married. She 
was such a picture in her wedding-dress ! 
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Frank had her painted playing on a harp, 
and put in a gilt frame over the mantel- 
piece. It kind of made the whole room 
bright, and a body felt as if there was no 
trouble anywhere and nothing but youth 
and hope in the world. If Myra could 
go straight to heaven looking that way, 
no one would notice that she was differ- 
ent from the other angels. 

“Mr. Street gave them the njcest little 
house, and it was fixed up with the ’cutest 
furniture. I didn’t think Myra would 
know much about money-matters: I 
should as soon have expected one of 
the winged boys on the valentines to 
have a pocket for cash as Myra to be 
saving; but she took to managing, and 
kept house beautifully. Everything went 
on like clockwork, and they lived like 
birds for two years. She was as neat 
and handy in the kitchen as if I had 
done nothing but teach her. cooking, 
and then she’d away to the piano and 
you'd hear her voice ringing all through 
the house. Just so a swallow dives down 
a chimney and attends to its housekeep- 
ing, and then springs up fresher and 
brighter than ever, and skims through 
the air above the tree -tops twittering 
with all its might, because it is so chock- 
ful of joy it cannot hold in another min- 
ute. 

“When people are just satisfied and 
happy, then look out for a change: 
from the time of the Shining Mount till 
now—you may know it is too good to 
last. Frank was a lawyer, and a real 
smart one too. He had lots of business, 
he had such a pleasant way. You have 
a look in your eyes like Frank. But he 
grew weakly—had some inward disease, 
and his father wanted him to go to Eu- 
rope. So Myra left her baby with me, 
and they went in a big ship to the old 
country. Dear-bought and far-fetched 
may be good for well people, but home 
is the place for sick folks. Myra always 
wrote that Frank was getting better, but 
he had taken a little cold or he was tired, 
but he would soon be strong again. You 
see, she couldn’t face it, but I knew what 
wascoming. They travelled about from 
pillar to post: they went to Carlsbad 
for the baths; to Nice for the climate ; 


to somewhere else for the good living. 


I don’t believe they ever got one such 


beefsteak as I could broil for them ; they 
had no fires; they were starved for home 
comforts, and the doctors could do noth- 
ing but charge, charge. At last my lit- 
tle Myra was left alone in that great big 
strange country. Her mother was not 
with her when the great sorrow rolled 
over her. We don’t know what we can 
stand till it comes. A friend heard of 
her affliction and brought her home.” 
A piteous expression passed over my 
client’s face as she looked at me and 
said, ‘‘When I first saw Myra you don't 
know how she had broke. She stood 
opposite her picture, looking pale as a 
ghost in her black dress and widow's 
cap: you would have known that the 
river of death had rolled between her 
and the girl who was holding the harp. 
Maybe I ought to have told her of the 
shadow that was coming. But how could 
my crushed lily have stood against such 
a hailstorm? All the preparation in the 
world could not have helped her. 
“Everybody was so kind to her, and 
little Frankie grew more like his father 
every day. Some of the hopeless look 
wore out of my darling’s face, and in 
time she seemed more willing to live 
for her child. 5 
“What with grief for his son, and not 
having a lawyer to attend to his business 
after Frank died, Mr. Street seemed to 
get into all sorts of trouble. He had re- 
tired and given up his store long before. 
But he was old: he talked all about his 
matters to strangers.—I am growing old 
too,” she smiled as she said that, but 
continued as before: “ He was easy-tem- 
pered, and kept signing his name when 
people asked him to. You see, there 
were plenty of scamps thought he had 
lots of money that they might as well 
pick up as not. I wish Abraham Street 
had never known how to write. No- 
body ever got any good of all these 
signings, but he was cheated and tor- 
mented and pestered till his life became 
a burden. He sold the big house and 
satin furniture and great glasses and all, 
but he never got any money. Some- 
body cabbaged the money Mr. Street 
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had worked and raked and scraped all 
his life to make. Then Mr. and Mrs. 
Street moved into Myra’s house, and his 
troubles kept the poor old man awake 
nights till he just gave up and died, and 
his wife died soon after of a broken heart. 

“And when his affairs were looked 
into, there was not a cent left; only the 
house that was given to Myra when she 
was married. That washers. She could 
not eat it or drink it or make it into jack- 
ets for Frankie; you know; so I persuad- 
ed her to come and live with me and let 
the house furnished. I scoured it as clean 
as a new pin, and fixed all Myra’s pretty 


vases and things about on the cunning. 


little brackets, and it looked so nice and 

cozy that I thought everybody would rush 
for it. Then I advertised it for forty dol- 
lars a month. Myra was not one of the 
talking kind, and I did not want her put 
down or imposed upon ; so I went to stay 
with her when people came to look at the 
house. 

“If you ever want to know how hate- 
ful and tossy and bossy and snubby real 
nice people can be, just let them come to 
rent a house of you when you're nothing 
but a woman. You would have thought 
everybody had come from a marble pal- 
ace, and that Myra’s house was a shanty, 
they seemed so stuck up. A stranger ina 
linen blouse rampaged through the house 
as if he had but two minutes to catch the 
train, merely remarking, ‘ No modern im- 
provements.’ I suppose the words came 
from his throat and not from a pocket 
steam-whistle. Another gentleman tip- 
toed through the rooms with his hands 
under his coat-tails and his nose in the 
air. He nevér even said ‘Good-morn- 

-ing’ to Myra, but only, ‘Too much, too 
much, and you'll find it so.’ Then with 
his boot he kicked to pieces a little dan- 
delion that grew in the courtyard. It was 
one of Frankie’s playthings, and there 
was a yellow posy on it every morning 
for him: I was real glad that man did 
not take the house. Plenty of pleasant- 
looking people came, but there were too 
many cubbyholes or too few cupboards, 
or it was too dark or too light, too small, 
too big, too this and too that, till at last a 


sweet-spoken lady came, with an ostrich 
Vor. XXIII.—39 
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feather on her hat that must have cost a 
month’s rent. She seemed so sorry for 
Myra—said her heart ached for her, and 
she knew how hard it must be for her to 
give up a dear home where she had been 
‘so happy. She prowled around for an 
hour, and then she said to us, as soft as - 
a pussy-cat, ‘I will take the house—the 


- furniture I will allow to stand where it 


is: I don’t object even to the pictures— _ 
and I would like a door cut through the 
east bedroom to the next chamber and 
new grates in the parlor. I would like the 
whole house thoroughly painted, white- 
washed and cleaned. I will pay thirty 
dollars a month, and you will get a first- 


Class, genteel tenant.’ 


““My hands were smarting with scrub- 
bing and dusting: this fine lady did, not 
know a clean house when she saw it. 
Do you wonder I was out of patience and 
tired of palavering? I was filling up ev- 
ery minute, and I said to madam, about | 
as amiably as if I was first cousin to a 
snapping -turtle, ‘You can’t have it, 
ma’am.’ She tossed up her head and 
walked off in high disdain, her feather 
streaming out behind her. 

“It was natural I should fire up some- 
times when people turned up their noses 
at our pretty little house and found forty 
faults with it, and were not willing to give 
half the price they ought to. They hag- 
gled about the rent and abused the place 
till I couldn’t stand it. Wasn't it aggra- 
vating wpen it had been good enough 
for my Myra? One man said there was 
no cistern, no dumb-waiter, and he was 
afraid of the dust: he thought there were 
too many wagons going by. So I spunk- 
ed right up and said, ‘ No, sir, there is no 
cistern, nor dumb-waiter, nor cupola, nor 
hanging - gardens, nor chime of bells; 
there ‘are no fireworks thrown in, and 
we can’t afford to have the street moved 
a square off on account of the dust. We 
can’t keep festoons of flowers or flags 
hanging out of the windows either for 
forty dollars a month.” Myra had to 
quiet me—sort of stroke me down. 

“One woman stood up on a chair, and, 
poking up her parasol to a mark as big 
as a fly, asked if that was a spot on the 
paper: she could not quite see, she said. 
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I wished it had been one of those taran- 
tulas that come in bunches of bananas, 
and had dropped on her, I felt so spite- 
ful. Myra had borne such great troubles 
I could not bear to have such tiny pins 
stuck into her. 

“The visitors were afraid the house 
leaked or smoked or did something 
else: they were so crabbed and con- 
trary that I was about plagued to death. 
They came and went, and cameand went, 
like nightmares after welsh rabbit. Atlast 
Mr. Stickney came—a nice, respectable- 
looking person. He seemed up to the 
mark, promised fair, agreed to pay punc- 
tually every month. I took along breath, 
and we thought all would be right. The 
first month he said the stove needed tink- 
ering and the gas-fixtures were out of or- 
der : it would take the whole month’s rent 
to fix them up, but these were permanent 
improvements and would increase the 
value of the property. He seemed plau- 
* sible: Frankie needed some new clothes, 
but we had no money that month. Well, 
next pay-day it was something else, and 
he took it out of the rent—permanent im- 
provement again ; and so it has been for 
six months: he has never paid a cent. 
He looks as satisfied and grand as if 
he owned the world when I ask him as 
civil as I can for Myra’s rent. It made 
me real saucy to see him, with his chew 
of tobacco in his mouth domineering over 
daughter and me. ‘ Mrs. Coutts,’ he said, 

‘women don’t know anything about busi- 
ness’ (the old fogy !): ‘they can’t under- 
stand the whys and the wherefores of 
trade.’—' You are very smart, Mr. Stick- 
ney,’ I replied, ‘and very polite besides ; 
but any one, even a woman, can tell that 
when a man rents a house and lives in 
it, he ought to pay. We don't know any- 
thing about business perhaps—more’s the 
pity. If wewere not meant to knowsome- 
thing about business, why were our nat- 
ural protectors taken away? They would 
not allow wolves and Stickneys to cheat 
and swindle us; and it stands to reason 
we ought to know enough to take care of 
ourselves.’ 

“It’s of no use for, me ever to go there 
again: I came to you to help us, for I am 
at my wits’ end.” 
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“What about the libef, Mrs. Coutts ?” 
I ventured to ask. 


A slight drawing of the corner of her | 


mouth indicated that the subject was not 
altogether an unpleasing one to my cli- 
ent. “ Do you think,” she replied, “ there 
is any harm in sending a Bible to a man 
who don’t seem ever to have read one? 
I. made a present to the Stickney man of 
a twenty - five cent Testament, with the 
leaf turned down at the verse about de- 
vouring widows’ houses, and you'd have 
thought it was a rattlesnake, he was so 
furious. Do you think,” she asked, a 
little anxiously, ‘‘they could harm Myra 


, because I gave him that Testament? He 


told me he would sue us for libel; and 
all on account of a dog’s-ear in the good 
book!’ she said with a smile. 

“Another question I want to ask you 
is, Why did you call on me?” 


She smoothed her handkerchief very : 


deliberately over her knees and ironed 
it with her hand as she replied, “ Well, 
you used to pass by my house every 
morning, and you stepped so peart and 
looked so fresh and young I thought 
perhaps you might not know as much 
law as some of the big bugs, but I did- 
n't believe you'd had time to forget your 
own mother, and maybe you would have 
the heart to lielp a poor distracted moth- 
er get the right for her child. I never 
meant to talk so long, but the way you 
spoke of your mother opened my heart, 
and everything came out before I could 
stop.” 

That decided me. The appeal was 
made to one suffering from an attack of 
that home- sickness which never comes 
but once, when the youth has left home 
for good, is in the midst of strangers, 
waiting for business, and his unoccupied 
time gives him ample leisure to dwell on 
the state of things for ever behind him. 
‘I will attend to your case, Mrs. Coutts,” 
I said promptly, “and it shall not be my 
fault if this swindling goes on any longer.” 

We hear a great deal of the oppres- 
sions and cruelties of landlords. From 
Miss Edgeworth’s representative Attor- 
ney Case to the hard-hearted collector 
of shillings in our day, landlords are 
supposed to take delight i in abusing their 
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tenants. But this was clearly a case | But Mr. Stickney has moved away: 
where the tenant was the unjust party, | Myra’s mother is my mother now. We 
and the landlord—or rather landlady— | are living in Myra’s house, and, what- 
was the sufferer. ever other people may think, it is enough 

I went to see “my daughter Myra,” | for me to know that she is satisfied with 
and visited Mr. Stickney also. The ar-.| her new tenant. This is the reason why 
guments of a man and a lawyer in the | I thank God that Myra’ s mother was my 
course of time proved effectual, and af- | first client. c.C. €. 
terward the money was promptly paid. P 
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ic done with all the world can give, 
Whate’er its kind or measure. 
(O Christ! what paltry lives we live 

If Toil be lord, or Pleasure !). 
Alas! J only yearn for sleep, 

Calm rest for fevered riot— 
The sacred sleep, the shadows deep, 

Of Death’s majestic quiet. 


I’ve done with all our earth-life lends— 
False hopes and wild ambitions, 

Brilliant beginnings, futile ends, 
And long-postponed fruitions— 

Those hollow shows dissembling truth, 
Vain myths that mock the Real, 

The dreary wrecks of peace and youth 
Above a crushed Ideal. 


I've done with heavenly dreams that wane 
At touch of earth-born dawnings, 

With fervid passion, useless pain, 

_ Brave aims and dim forewarnings ; 

I’ve done with alien tears or smiles, 
Past days and vague to-morrows ; 

I’ve done with earth’s unhallowed wiles, 
Brief joys and helpless sorrows. 


_ I’ve done with compacts sealed in dust, 

Dull cares that overweighed me, 

With promise of the Judas-trust, 
That, while it kissed, betrayed me ;— 

With al/ save Love, whose matchless face 
Midmost a life’s undoing 

Smiles in its tender angel’s grace 
To sanctify the ruin. 
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I've done with all beneath the stars— 
O World! so wanly fleeting !— 

How long against Time’s ruthless bars 
Have the soul’s wings been beating, 
Till even the soul but yearns for sleep, 

Calm rest for fevered riot— 
The sacred sleep, the shadows deep, 
Of Death’s majestic quiet! 


PauL H. HAYNE. 


BEACH-BIRDS. 


BEACH-SWALLOWS. . 


T is a notable fact that amongst the 
numerous articles which have ap- 
peared in the pages of American mag- 
azines within the last fifteen years on the 
subject of birds and their nests, not one 
has bestowed more than a passing notice 
upon the many and attractive species 
that frequent the beach. Some account 
of this neglected family may therefore 
be not uninteresting to the Nature-lov- 
ing readers of Lippincott's. 

The names of the beach-birds are not 
all found, as might be supposed, among 
the sandpipers and plovers, the ducks 
and the gulls. I have seen the common 


chipping-sparrow, the social little fellow 


who builds in the shrubbery about our 
houses, on the open sand a mile from 
bush or tree. During their migrations 
robins frequent the beach to pick up 
gravel and insects. Crows resort thith- 
er throughout the year for such additions 
to their miscellaneous diet as may be cast 
up by the waves. The kingbird, well 
known on account of his anti-crow pro- 


_pensities, forages there regularly, and his 


method of making his game accessible is 
logical as well as amusing. Starting from 
his perch upon some stranded bough with 
a slow, hovering flight but a few inches 
above the sand, he startles swarms of 
insects from the decaying sea-weed, and 
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snapping right and left chooses the fattest 
morsels from the abundance. Should 
he discover some particularly dainty tid- 
bit upon the ground, however, he does 
not hesitate to alight and appropriate it. 
He is scarcely to be recognized on these 
occasions as the active, noisy bird so fa- 
miliar in the orchard, is quite silent, and 
altogether appears rather ashamed of his 
inglorious feasting, generally flying has- 
tily away upon any one’s approach. 

About the first week in May great 
numbers of the yellow-rumped warbler 
(Dendroeca coronata), en route to their 
summer home at the north, gather along 
the sea-beaches of New England in such 
places as afford cover within a few rods. 
On a space less than an acre in extent I 
have seen above three hundred of these 
little birds busily engaged in satisfying 
their appetites by the destruction of the 
slugs and gnats amongst the rotting sea- 
weed. When disturbed they rise en masse 
and seek the nearest clump of trees or 
bushes, but on the disappearance of the 
object of their suspicion sally forth by 
ones, twos and half dozens until the whole 
company is again on the strand. They 

do not often sing, but continually utter 
a monotonous 47%. Their presence in 
such numbers in a situation so unshel- 
tered often attracts the little sharp-shin- 
ned hawk (/Vésus fuscus) to the vicinity, 
but I have never seen him successful in 
his attempts at capture. In swocping 
upon a flock he selects one individual 
as the object of his aim, but, invariably 
baffled by the dexterity and power of 
flight which terror develops in the warb- 
ler, turns upon its companions only to 
find them safe under cover of protecting 
foliage. A few days suffice to recruit the 
energies of these feathered armies, the 
migration is speedily resumed, and with- 
in a fortnight only occasional stragglers 
can be found. The yellow-rump is easi- 
ly distinguished by a spot of yellow on 
his crown, another on his rump and one 
upon each side of his breast where the 
wing nestles in the plumage. 

Those tireless benefactors of man, the 
swallows, course up and down the beach 
from morning till night in search of their 
msect prey; and they fare bountifully. 
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The myriads of flies, midges and other 
insects which infest the sea-weed afford 
them, as well as the other beach-birds, 
generous means for their own sustenance 
and food for their eager young. They go 
in detachments, and, save when they 
alight for building-materials or for some 
tempting unwinged dainty, never abate 
the wonderful velocity of their flight, 
whether they revel in the stillness of 
an August morning or gracefully con- 
quer a south-easter in April. Of the 
five common New England swallows, 
the most conspicuous, from his elegant 
form and extraordinary control of wing, 
is the barn-swallow. Know him by his 
long forked tail, slenderly - built body, 
blue back and chestnut belly. The eave- 
swallow is not unlike him in colors, but is 
a stumpy, short-tailed bird, incapable of 
startling aérial evolutions. The white- 
bellied swallow is at once known by his 
glossy green back and pure white belly. 
Smallest of all and most dingy in colors 
is the bank-swallow. The great blue 
martin sometimes joins the troops of 
beach - swallows, but is less commonly 
seen than his congeners. 

The arid wastes of sand which stretch 
out at the rear of all the beaches in the 
neighborhood in which I write, overgrown 
with the sand-reed and the beautiful wild 
sweet-pea, are the favorite breeding- 
grounds of the Savannah sparrow (/as- 
serculus savanna). Therein he trills his 
monotonous notes from sunrise to sunset, 
undismayed by the sweltering noons of 
the hottest summer weather; and to the 
beach-saunterer the sibilous notes of the 
persevering little musician have a double 
charm, in that they are heard at a period 
when Nature, yielding to the overpower- 
ing force of the sun’s rays, is almost uni- 
versally silent. The Savannah sparrow 
arrives from the south as early as the 
eighth of April, but for several weeks 
makes no apparent preparations for rear- 
ing a family. His habits are peculiarly 
terrestrial: he sings, wooes and nests upon 
the ground, and when disturbed by man 
prefers to escape rather by running and 
dodging amongst the grass than by tak- 
ing flight; yet, singularly enough, he has 
the habit of singing upon the wing with 
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great ardor. His song is a simple strain 
of fivé or six guttural notes, followed by 
the syllable ee drawn out to an indefinite 
length. At a little distance only the lat- 
ter part can be heard, and it may be easi- 
ly mistaken for the buzzing of an insect. 
About the third week in May the female 
bird deposits her eggs in a neatly-con- 
structed nest which is concealed be- 
neath some stunted shrub or merely 
sunk in the ground at the foot of a 
bunch of grass. In plumage—which is 
brown above, white beneath, the whole 
thickly marked with dark streaks—the 
Savannah sparrow bears a close resem- 
blance to another beach-bird, the Ipswich 
or pallid sparrow. 

The Ipswich sparrow ( Passerculus prin- 
ceps) escaped the notice of ornithologists 


THE IPSWICH SPARROW (Passerculus princeps). 


until about ten years ago, when it was 
discovered by Mr. C. J. Maynard at Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts. Since that time it 
has been detected in several localities 
on the New England coast, along which 
it is a bird of passage, but continues to 
be a rare, mysterious species, its sum- 
mer and winter homes being alike un- 
known. It is larger than the Savannah 
sparrow and paler in all its colors. On 
one of my beach rambles in October, 
1876, I came suddenly upon two of these 
birds at close quarters as they were run- 
ning on the open sand in a depression 
between two hillocks. For one instant 
they eyed me, so that I noted their beau- 
tiful “ pallid’ plumage and graceful out- 
lines, then darted away in an irregular, 
snipe-like flight, uttering a few wild call- 
notes. A few moments later I held them 
both in my hand, for only by recourse to 
the shot-gun, an indispensable assistant 
of the field-ornithologist, could I make 


sure of their identity. I stood admiring 
the beautifully bleached and blended 
dress of my victims when another bird 
of the same species arose from the grass 
just out of gunshot and alighted in a sol- 
itary pitch - pine, called loudly once or 
twice, then darted straight out to sea 
with the strong, swift flight of his kind. 
Before noon I met three more, but found 
them loath to take wing and inclined to 
run and dodge amongst the grass, like 
the Savannah sparrow. This extremely 
beautiful bird is by no means always to 
be found so commonly. My experience 
was a very unusual one : perhaps so many 
of the mysterious little strangers were 
never before knowingly seen in the 
course of one morning by one man. | 

Many kinds of ducks and other sea- 
fowl lie off the beach at different seasons 
of the year, yet, since they never approach 
the shore closely, they cannot properly be 
classed with the beach- birds, and with 
one exception I shall pass them by. The 
Harelda glacialis of ornithologists—long- 
tailed duck, old-squaw, south-southerly, 
etc., etc. of gunners—demands especial 
mention from the remarkable habits and 
vast numbers of its species at the period 
of the vernal migration. Visit the shore 
during the winter and you may see flocks 
of from six to fifty individuals—perhaps 
more—floating on the water far from land 
or “bedded” at the mouth of a river or 
in some sheltered cove. They are seldom 
quiet for a long time, but fly only for short 
distances to change their feeding-grounds. 
About the middle of March the scattered 
flocks unite, and stragglers begin to ar- 
rive from the south to swell their ranks. 
At first these accessions arrive in small 
parties at irregular intervals of time, but 
as the season advances they come in an 
almost uninterrupted stream of flocks, un- 
til by the middle of May the birds are as- 
sembled in such countless numbers that 
the most hardened pot-hunters pause to 
view them in wonder. A certain broad 
bay on the south-western coast of Maine, 
well beloved by local sportsmen, appears 
to be the grand place of rendezvous for 
all the old-squaws that have passed the 
winter to the south of that point, and 
upon its waters they remain long after 
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the whistlers and bluebills and dippers 
have yielded to the irresistible impulse 
of migration. But by the middle of: May, 
even in the backward seasons of the Pine- 
Tree State, spring has fairly banished the 
long-lingeéring traces of winter: the dan- 
delion and wild strawberry are in blos- 
som, and willows, lilacs and other early 
trees are virescent with new foliage. And 
’ now the old-squaws, fully clad in their 
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rich nuptial plumage, begin the wonder- 
ful aérial evolutions which render them, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of the 
ducks. Late in the afternoon of some 
unusually summer-like day they rise 
from the water by thousands, gradually 
ascending in an immense spiral till they 
attain a great height. Round and round 
they sail, chattering and screaming their 
loudest, their cries and the whirring of 
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their wings reaching the earth in a con- 
fused murmur like that of a distant whirl- 
wind. Just as the sun is sinking on the 
horizon they start suddenly and swiftly 
toward the north. But this is not their 
final departure—the gunners say they 
are trying their wings—and within an 
hour they come hurrying back by tens, 
twenties, hundreds just above the tree- 
tops, affording fine sport to the expe- 
rienced marksman. And, indeed, they 
are no game for the tyro, for their flight 
is extraordinarily rapid, surpassing that 
of almost all other ducks, These exper- 
imental flights are continued every day, 
if the weather be fair, for about a week, 
the birds gathering earlier each succeed- 
ing day, and when they are at last ready 
to bid farewell to their winter home they 
are a-wing soon after noon. That even- 


ing the gunners will return empty-hand- 
ed, and the light of the following morn- 
ing will reveal but a few dozen birds 
where thousands could be seen the day 
before. The old-squaw may be known in 
its natural haunts by its bullet-like flight 
and its peculiar cry, resembling the syl- 
lables ca-céh-wee, but its plumage varies 
with every month in the year, and can 
hardly be briefly and at the same time 
satisfactorily described. | 

Gulls of several kinds are always to be 
seen wheeling and diving along the line 
of the surf or scattered about the sand- 
bars at low tide, preening their feathers 
and often fighting amongst themselves. _ 
They are shy at all times, and rarely 
suffer one to approach them sufficiently 
near to detect specific differences. Most 
of them, however, are herring-gulls, with 
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a sprinkling of kittiwakes, laughing-gulls 
and others more or less rare. The little 
mackerel - gull of the fishermen is not a 
gull at all, but a true tern, whose slender, 
swallow -like form led Linnzeus to chris- 
ten him Sterna hirundo. He far exceeds 
the rest of his tribe in sociability toward 


7 man, and will follow you for miles at a 


time, hovering overhead with easy slashes 
of his long, flexible wings, constantly ut- 
tering his shrill cry, #eé-au. His colors 
are clear, glossy white beneath, bluish- 
gray above, and his head is capped with 
black. 

I come now to the beach-birds proper, 
the Grallatores of systematists, including 
examples from the tattlers, plovers and 
sandpipers. In a higher degree than 
any other class of birds they combine 
elegance of carriage, grace and power 
of flight and unostentatious beauty of 
plumage. They are generally abundant 
species in their favorite haunts, but some 
of them are very rare and only tobe found 
by the most assiduous and indefatigable 
naturalist. Along the New England coast 
they are, with few exceptions, semi-an- 
nual migrants, passing to the north in 
the spring to spend the period of incu- 
bation, and returning in the autumn to 
their winter home at the south. Within 
the limits of the present article it will be 
possible for me torefer only to those which 
breed regularly along our shores or which 
occur in such numbers during their mi- 
grations as to attract one’s attention upon 
an ordinary beach-ramble. 

There is something singularly touch- 
ing in the cries of the plovers : the voices 
of all are expressive and melodious, yet 
I know of no sound in all Nature so ut- 
terly sad as the cry of the little piping- 
plover. Heard at a distance above the 
dash of the waves, it suggests the de- 
spairing utterances of some poor wound- 
ed bird perishing upon the strand. It may 
be represented by the syllables weep, 
weep, weép well, The piping - plover 
(Aegialitts melodus) is a small bird, two- 
thirds as large as the robin, light-gray 
above, white beneath, with a jet-black 
ring about his neck. He is a summer 
resident. Early in April he arrives in 


Southern Maine, often before the snow. 
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has entirely disappeared from his feed- 
ing - grounds —the pioneer of his tribe. 
His disposition is unsocial, and, avoid- 
ing the flocks of bay-birds which feed at 
the water’s edge, he seeks his food busi- 
ly upon the middle portions of the beach. 
In times of common danger, however, he 
becomes the leader of all the shore-birds, 
and often rescues some terror - stricken 
flock from the gun of the sportsman. 
He is fleet of foot, and is more often 
wont to run along the sand as you ap- 
proach than to take flight, unless he has 
been repeatedly molested, by sportsmen. 
Even should you follow persistently, he 


will run for a mile or more at a time - 


without once rising from the sand. De- 
spite his early arrival, the piping-plover 
does not breed before the last of May, 
when the female scoops a slight hollow 
in the bare sand above the reach of 


the highest tides, and therein deposits — 


four brown-specked, pear-shaped eggs. 
Assiduous incubation is not required ex- 
cept in stormy weather, for the scorching 


heat of the sun assists the mother-bird in - 


her wearying duty. But when the young 
leave the shell both parents exhibit a 
devotion in their behalf which is’ rarely 
equalled even among the birds. They 
will not hesitate to cast themselves at 
your very feet and place’ themselves 
within reach of your hand should you 
approach too closely the objects of 
their solicitude. 
The spotted sandpiper or “teeterer” 

( Zringoides macularius) is probably 
known to a larger proportion of the in- 
habitants of New England than is any 
other of the Graliz. All along the sea- 
coast and its islands, and about the ponds, 
rivers, and even trout-brooks, of the in- 


terior, he is a common and characteris- - 


tic species. Moreover, he exhibits in the 
selection of his nesting-place a perfect 
fearlessness of man, building readily 
among the farmer’s vegetables or near 
some noisy suburban highway. He is 
not a bird to inspire poetic thought. His 
movements at all times are nervous and 
somewhat ludicrous, especially his habit 
of constantly tilting his tail up and down, 
which has earned him the epithet of “‘tee- 
terer.” In flying he rises but a few inches 
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above the ground, then moves along hor- 
izontally with short, irregular strokes of 
the wings. When wounded and pursued 
by the sportsman he takes to the water, 
and develops such skill in swimming and 
diving as not unfrequently enables him 
to make his escape. Like the piping- 
plover, he breeds in the desert waste of 
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sand behind the beach, but, unlike that 
bird, possesses decided ability as an ar- 
chitect, and generally builds a compact, 
deeply - hollowed nest of rootlets, twigs 
and grasses in which are laid four hand- 
somely-spotted eggs. The nest is rarely 
entirely exposed, being usually conceal- 
ed in a bush or overhung by a spray of 
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the beach vetching or wild sweet-pea. 
So closely does the mother-bird sit that 
I have frequently almost set my foot 
upon her before she would disclose her 
treasures by making her own escape ; 
but when once disturbed she flies silent- 
ly away for several rods, then alights and 
cries softly as long as the intruder re- 
mains in the vicinity. When the young 
appear their parents manifest much great- 
er anxiety, flutter along the ground feign- 
ing lameness, and make use of many 
other wiles to withdraw attention from 
the nest to themselves. The chicks run 
almost from the egg, and are very ex- 
pert at hiding. They are clad in a suit 
of soft down, gray above, white beneath. 
The old birds may be known by their 
thickly-spotted plumage. 

Almost any day from the middle of 
May until October flocks of peeps” 


may be seen feeding along the beach 
at the water’s edge, in greatest abun- 
dance during August and the first part 
of September. These flocks are com- 
posed principally of the least ( 7yimga 
minutilla) and semi-palmated sandpi- 
pers (Eveunetes pusillus)—species quite 
alike in plumage, but easily distinguish- 
ed, when taken in the hand, by the semi- 
palmation of the latter’s toes. Since nei- 
ther of them breed within the limits of the 
United States, it is conjectured that those 
which remaiv. with us during the season 
of reproduction are crippled, sterile or 
unmated birds. They fraternize amica- 
bly together, and in pursuit of their food 
move with absolute unanimity, as if con- 


‘nected by some invisible mechanism with 
| thewaves. As the advancing roller breaks 


and casts its waters seething up the beach, 
they turn, and, swiftly running, elude the 
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foaming mass without the slightest assist- 
ance from their wings; but the instant 
the wave with spent energies begins to 
recede they turn about, plunge their bills 
into the water and follow it closely till it 
is cast back by another oncoming surge. 
They are often very tame when in small 
numbers, and will suffer a man to ap- 
proach them within five or six feet: 
when they are associated in large flocks, 
however, and when they have been fre- 
quently shot at by sportsmen, they be- 
come extremely shy and can seldom be 
approached openly. The call-notes of 
both species lack the melody of the 
plovers’, but when assembled upon sand- 
bars at high tide, or just before alighting 
upon some favorite feeding-ground, they 
often give utterance to a series of sweet 
rippling notes which are not unlike a 
warble. 

About the first of August the sander- 
ling (Cakdris arenaria) arrives on the 
beach on his journey to the south. He 
is much whiter and somewhat larger than 
the “peeps,” and, while the latter have 
four toes upon each foot, he has only 
three. Among the gunners he goes by 
the name of “beach-bird,”” sharing this 
name, however, with the piping-plover. 
And, indeed, he is pre-eminently a deach- 
bird. Others of the Grva/le—curlews, 
plovers, ‘‘peeps’”— you may often dis- 
cover in greatest abundance upon the 
broad salt marshes or about fresh-water 
ponds, but the sanderling never. Dur- 
ing his brief autumnal visit to our shores 
(for he is rarely seen in spring) he con- 
fines himself almost exclusively to the 
immediate neighborhood of the sea, 
seeking his food from the waves after the 
manner of the “peeps,” and often in com- 
pany with them. At high tide, when 
plover and “peeps’’ seek the marshes, 
the sanderling only retreats to the more 
elevated parts of the beach or has resort 
to the salt ponds at its rear. Solitary 
individuals are occasionally seen on the 
marsh, and I captured one at Lake Um- 
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bagog, Maine, in the autumn of 1876, but 
such cases are unusual. 

A frequent associate of the sanderlings 
and “peeps” is the ring-necked plover 
(Aigialitis semipalmatus). He is a-con- 
gener of the piping-plover, but generally 
shuns his company, so far as my obser- 
vations go. His habits are those of the 
sandpipers, and his. note, “¢-7-7-r-rit, is 
less melodious than that of any other 
plover of the New England coast. From 
the piping-plover he may be distinguish- 
ed by his dark-brown back and semi- 
palmated toes. 

The lordly Hudsonian curlew (ume- 
nius hudsonicus) occasionally graces the 
beach with his presence, and he is not 
to be confounded with any of his asso- 


ciates, from his large size and curious 


decurved bill. An average specimen 
measures over sixteen inches in length, 
and looks much larger as he looms up 
on the shore. A good field-glass is an 
almost indispensable aid to a knowledge 
of the curlew’s habits, for he is the very 
impersonation of shyness, and the most 
artful strategy is required to place a man 
within gunshot of one on his feeding- 
ground. Like many other wary: birds, 
however, he manifests little fear of a 
horse, and may often be openly driven 
up to and bagged. 

These are some of the more notewor- 
thy beach-birds. There are few of the 
remaining so-called waders whose ac- 
quaintance may not be made during a 
season at the shore, but they properly 
belong to the mud-flats, river-beds and 
marshes. Other land-birds than those 
which I have mentioned also occur on 
the beach with greater or less frequency: 
fourteen species I myself have met with, 
and their names are as follows: Sharp- 
tailed finch, tree-sparrow, grass-finch, 
song - sparrow, snow -bunting, Lapland 
longspur, marsh-hawk, shore-lark, tit- 
lark, red-winged blackbird, rusty black- 
bird, short-eared (?) owl, fish-hawk, bald 
eagle. NATHAN CLIFFORD BROWN. 
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ie is probable that there are few spe- 
cimens of dramatic literature about 
which so much has been said, and re- 
specting which so little is really known, 
as is the case with the tragedy of JZvame, 
popularly supposed to be the work of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, and represented by his 
orders in the theatre of the Palais Car- 
dinal on the night of the 14th of Jan- 
uary, 1637. It was never performed a 
second time, a fact which the romance- 
writers of the present day have not fail- 
ed to attribute to the popular hatred of 
which the great cardinal was the object, 
as well as to the inherent weakness of 
the work itself. That, however, is not the 
case. Whether the great minister was 
loved or hated by the people of Paris it 
is not our province to inquire. That ques- 
tion had nothing to do with the matter, 
for, in point of fact, the public at large 
were not present at the solitary repre- 
sentation of Mivame. It was written for 
a purpose, and was probably intended to 
be performed once only, being played 
before a special audience, the principal 
personage in which had a particular in- 
terest in hindering the piece from ever 
seeing the light a second time. And 
this spectator possessed sufficient power 
to carry out such an intent, even in op- 
position to the will of the all-powerful 
cardinal, being no other than the queen, 
Anne of Austria. Richelieu must have 
contemplated some such result from the 
first, and probably did not even attempt 
to have the tragedy played again. But 
to fully understand the circumstances 
under which Mivame was produced we 
must look a little into the literary his- 
tory of the time. 

When the great cardinal assumed the 
reins of power he found all matters con- 
nected with the arts and sciences in as 
doleful a state of chaos as can well be 
imagined. France, exhausted by a long 
series of wars, had not yet had time to 
recuperate her intellectual forces. Her 
nobles, the old warriors of Henri Quatre 
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as well as the perfumed darlings of the 
court of Louis Treize, held art, literature 
and science in the utmost disesteem. A 
professional author — namely, one who 
sold his productions to the booksellers 
—was an individual beneath contempt. 
A gentlemen might indeed write plays 
and verses for his own amusement, and 
might have his verses published and his 
plays performed, but receive pay for 
them? Never! To such a point was 
this feeling carried that a certain weal- 
thy physician in extensive practice at 
the court was condemned to suffer social 
ostracism because he accepted fees from 
his patients. It may therefore be imag- 
ined in what manner the authors fared. 
Not that there were very many of them, 
or that very important names are to be 
found among the few. When Cardinal 
Richelieu created the Academy he had 
hard work to select forty names of suffi- 
cient importance to make up the first set 
of Academicians; and in reading over the 
list of these names to-day only ten, at the 
outside, will be found to have filled any 
place, however small, in the public esti- 
mation, or to have left even the slightest 
impress on the literature of the day. __ 
As to the French stage, to-day the most 
brilliant in the world, it can then hardly 
be said to have existed at all. There 
were indeed two theatrical troupes in 
Paris—one established in the Hétel de 
Bourgogne and the other in the Marais. 
But the pieces performed in the first were | 
little better than the old Mysteries, and 
the second was devoted to Italian com- 
edy and pantomime. The actors were of 
scarcely higher grade than the mounte- 
banks of the annual fairs, and so great 
was the contempt in which their. calling 
was held that the cardinal induced Louis 
XIII., after the founding of the theatre 
in the Palais Cardinal, to issue a decree 
declaring the profession of actor to be in 
no wise dishonorable, and that no man 
should be considered degraded by fol- 
lowing it. For Richelieu did not limit 
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his efforts on behalf of the French dra- 
ma to the writing of mediocre plays: he 
caused two theatres to be constructed in 
the Palais Cardinal, that wonderful and 
gorgeous palace which extended over 
three times the space now occupied by 
its successor, the Palais Royal, and of 
which scarce a vestige remains. The 
first of these theatres was quite small, 
being adapted to seat some seven hun- 
dred persons only. The second, which 
was situated in the right wing of the pal- 
ace, not far from the site of the present 
Théatre Frangais, was extremely mag- 
nificent in all its appointments and was 
adapted to contain three thousand spec- 
tators. 

The theatre was built, but dramatists 
were lacking. To supply this need the 
cardinal hit upon an odd expedient, which 
proves him, dramatic author though he 
was, to have been far less great as a lit- 
térateur than as a statesman. He en- 
gaged five authors to write plays for his 
new theatre in the following fashion : the 
subject and the incidents were to be sug- 
gested by himself, and each author was 
to write a single act of a five-act tragedy 
in turn. The five authors that he selected 
were his own secretary, the Abbé Boisro- 
bert, L’Estoile, Colletet, Rotrou and Pierre 
Corneille, the last celebrated name figur- 
ing oddly enough in such company. In 
fact, Corneille did not longremain amem- 
ber of this literary partnership. Being 
commanded by the cardinal to write an act 
of a play called La Comédie des Tuileries, 
he made strenuous objections on the score 
of the inartistic nature of such a method 
of composition. The wrath of Richelieu 
at being thus opposed by an audacious 
scribbler in his own employ may be easi- 
ly imagined. The objections of Corneille 
were peremptorily overruled, and the fu- 
ture author of the Czd was forced to exe- 
cute the task assigned tohim. He short- 
ly after withdrew from the literary firm of 
Boisrobert, Colletet & Co., and Richelieu 
never forgave him. When the Czd was 
first produced it was bitterly attacked, by 
the members of the Academy in par- 
ticular, acting, as was fully understood, 
under the cardinal's orders. It has been 
generally supposed that this hostility of 
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Richelieu toward Corneille arose out of 
the hatred felt by an unsuccessful dram- 
atist for a rival of undeniable genius, 
but there was still another reason, and 
a more probable one. The aim and 
object of Richelieu’s foreign policy as 
a statesman was to crush and restrain 
the power of Spain. Consequently, Ze 
Cid, glorifying as it did the Spanish cha- 
racter and Spanish feats of arms, must 
have been as obnoxious to him by its 
subject as a German drama with Na- 
poleon I. for a hero would be to: Prince 
Bismarck, or a French tragedy founded 
on the deeds of Frederick the Great 
would have proved to Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. 

The place left vacant in the dramatic 
firm by the defection of Corneille was 
speedily filled by the Abbé Desmarets, 
a weak but fluent scribbler, who was 
only too happy to do as he was bid and 
to follow out the orders of the cardinal 
in all respects. Profiting by his position, 
he wrote a number of tragedies, none of 
which enjoyed more than a temporary 
success, though one of them, entitled 
Aspasie, was quite popular in its day. 
He wrote singularly bad verses, it must 
be confessed, yet, bad as they were, 
they soar into sublimity when compared 
with the effusions of his great master. 
For Richelieu had a passion for penning 
whole reams — not of poetry, but of de- 
testable lines, guiltless alike of ideas and 
of rhythm. When he was engaged in that 
absorbing occupation neither statesman 
nor ambassador, nor even the king him- 
self, was suffered to intrude upon him. 
The wheels of the car of state were forced 
to stand still while the illustrious chariot- 
eer covered innumerable pages with a 
mass of silly stuff which not even his 
great name has availed to rescue from 
well-merited oblivion. “Do you know,” 
he once said to Desmarets, “what is the 
occupation in which I take the most de- 
light ?’—“ I suppose,” made answer the 
courtly poet, “that Your Eminence pre- 
fers above all things to work out the hap- 
piness of France.”’—“ Not at all,” was the 
cardinal’s reply: “it is writing verses.” 
So, with these tastes and ideas, and with 
so plianta coadjutor as Desmaretsathand, 
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it is no wonder that the cardinal decided 
upon inaugurating his new and splendid 
theatre with a drama of his own compo- 
sition, and wrote, either wholly or in part, 
the so-called tragi-comedy of Mirame. 
But before noticing the work let us take 
a glance at the theatre, the first really 
handsome and important edifice of the 
kind whereof Paris could boast. It af- 
forded, as we have before related, ac- 
commodations for three thousand spec- 
tators. In shape it was a long parallel- 
ogram, the curve essential to a theatrical 
auditorium being formed by the gallery, 
while the angles were filled by the pas- 
sage-ways that gave access to the rows 
‘of seats. There was but one gallery, and 
the space occupied in a modern theatre 
by the parquet and orchestra was de- 
voted to what was called the ‘“amphi- 
theatre ’’—namely, sloping rows of seats 
that extended from the footlights to the 
gallery. The proscenium-boxes, of which 
there were only two—one appropriated 
to the royal family and the other to the 
cardinal and his suite—were fitted up 
with great magnificence, being hung with 
silken draperies of the then fashionable 
color called gvis-de-din (a sort of reddish 
lilac, probably the tint now known as 
mauve) interwoven with silver. The odd 
shape of the building was owing to the fact 
that Parisian theatres up to this time had 
been constructed in old tennis-courts, or 
jeux de paume, to give them their French 
name. An example of such an edifice is 
now to be found in the Troisiéme Théatre- 
Frangais, that of M. Ballande, which is 
situated on the Boulevard du Temple, 
and was formerly the jeu de paume of 
the Comte d’Artois. The new Théatre du 
Cardinal was opened — not to the pub- 
lic, but to a select assemblage of invited 
guests—with the solitary performance of 
Mirame. Every spectator present was of 
royal or noble birth with the exception 
of the forty Academicians and the five 
dramatists of My Lord Cardinal, places 
being assigned to these personages in 
the amphitheatre. The king was not 
present, but Anne of Austria, with a bril- 
liant suite, occupied the royal box. The 
mise en scene of the tragedy was magnif- 
icent beyond anything of the kind which 
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had ever been witnessed before in Paris. 
The rules of the classic drama permit of | 
no changes of scenery, but the atmospher- 
ic effects—the gradual fading of the day- 
light, the approach of night, the moon- 
light and the starry skies, the coming of. 
the dawn, afd, finally, the full brighten- 
ing of the day—were represented in such 
a manner as to call forth the most en- 
thusiastic eulogiums from all who were 
present. At the close of the piece a mass 
of rose-tinted and gold-edged clouds roll- 
ed forward from either side and hid the 
stage from view. When these dispersed 
the scenery and appliances of the play 
had disappeared, the stage being con- 
verted into a ballroom of exceeding mag- 
nificence. At one end was placed a throne 
for the queen, and seats for the guests of . 
less degree were stationed along the walls, 
the whole being in gris-de-lin and silver. 
The cardinal conducted the queen to the 
throne, where she sat looking on at the 
dancers till a superb collation was served 
upon the stage, the plate appropriated for 
Her Majesty’s use being all of solid gold. 
This representation of Mvame—or rather 
this splendid inauguration of his new the- 
atre—cost the cardinal two hundred thou- 
sandcrowns. On that occasion the officers 
of Richelieu’s guard, all of whom were no- 
bles, acted as doorkeepers and ushers, 
aided by prelates of high degree, one of 
whom, a bishop, presided over the re- 
freshment-table. 
The tragedy—or rather the tragi-com- 
edy, for it has a happy ending—of J4- 
vame is in five acts. The unities of time 
and place are strictly preserved. There 
are but four leading characters, with the 
usual sprinkling of confidantes, guards, 
etc. The king of Bithynia—name not 
stated—has an only daughter, Mirame, 
whom he wishes to marry to his friend 
and ally, Azamor, king of Colchis. But. 
the princess has already fallen in love 
with the handsome Arimant, the favorite 
of the king of Phrygia, who returns her 
passion in such violent fashion that he 
has persuaded his master to make war 
on the king of Bithynia for the sole pur- 
pose of being able once more to ap- 
proach the lady of his love. The prin- 
cess accords him a nocturnal interview, 
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wherein they exchange vows of eternal 
constancy, and Mirame, in very unpatri- 
otic and unfilial fashion, beseeches him 
to vanquish her father’s forces so that he 
may claim her hand. Aided by Azamor, 
the king of Bithynia comes off victorious, 
and Arimant, after performing prodigies 
of valor, including the marvellous feat of 
swimming with one hand whilst fighting 
with the other — for the decisive combat 
was a naval one—is taken prisoner. In 
this sad plight he has a second interview 
with Mirame, who promises to visit his 
dungeon continually and to do every- 
thing possible to soften his captivity ; 
whereat he rejoices greatly, and declares 
that “though vanquished he is still vic- 
torious,"" and “though a captive he is 
covered with glory,” after the fashion of 
lovers in general in all classic dramas. 
But the king has posted a spy in a con- 
venient spot to overhear all that-passes, 
and when the princess withdraws Ari- 
mant is informed that his place of cap- 
tivity is to be a stronghold two days’ 
journey distant from the palace. There- 
upon he bursts into tears and is led away 
in despair. 

In the next act Almide, the confidante 
of the princess, comes to inform her that 
her lover is no more. Unable to bear 
the separation from his beloved, he had 
requested a trusty slave to slay him with 
his own sword, but desired him at the 
same time not to pierce his heart, as 
that was not his own, but belonged to 
Mirame. The slave obeyed, and after 
giving the fatal thrust came to Almide 
to tell the story of his master’s death, 
and then incontinently committed sui- 
cide. Mirame, on hearing these mel- 
ancholy tidings, at once goes mad and 
sees visions of the dead Arimant, living 
over the scenes of her interviews with 
him, but speedily regains her reason, 
and declares that since her lover is dead 
she will not survive him. Almide an- 
nounces her intention of dying with her 
mistress, and proffers for the fulfilment 
of their mortuary designs a certain herb, 
the perfume of which is warranted to 
prove instantaneously fatal. The prin- 
cess accedes to this proposition, and in 
the last act we find the king of Bithynia 
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bewailing the death of his daughter and 
declaring that he too will kill himself; 
whereupon Azamor vows that he will do 
the same, being much impelled to suicide 
by the discovery that Arimant was indeed 
a royal prince, being his own long-lost 
brother. But just as the two kings are 
about to retire to put their fatal project 
into execution Almide walks in alive and 
well, and informs them that Mirame is 
not dead, the potent herb having the 
property of throwing people into a deep 
trance only. Then enters Mirame in 
a sort of somnambulistic condition, in 
which she imagines that she is in the 
land of shadows; whereupon the old 
king solemnly informs her that none of 
them are dead. But just as Mirame is 
recommencing her plaints for the death 
of her dear Arimant enters a messenger 
to inform the king that Arimant was only 
wounded, and that if tended by Mirame 
he will speedily recover. The obstacle 
to their union being removed by the dis- 
covery of Arimant’s royal birth, the cur- 
tain falls upon the pleasing but untrag- 
ical sentiment, “Let us all live happily 
together.” 

It is impossible in this brief synopsis 
to give any idea of the intense silliness 
of the language, which quite accords 
with the plot and incidents. We will 
merely quote one specimen. Mirame, 
like Juliet, bids her lover leave her be- 
cause the day is breaking, and Arimant 
tenderly exclaims, 


Ah no, ’tis not the dawn: ’tis the lustre of thine 


eyes 
That lights up the world and flushes the eastern 
skies ; 


or words to that effect. 

But trash as Mivame undoubtedly is, 
it is trash that has a meaning and was 
written with a purpose. That splendid 
inaugural festival of the Théatre Cardi- 
nal hid a vengeful intent worthy of the 
scheming brain that planned it. It is 
now a well- ascertained fact that Riche- 
lieu was not only the political opponent 
of Anne of Austria, but her disdained 
and spurned adorer as well. The beau- 
tiful Spanish princess in the heyday of 
her charms had seen Richelieu at her 
feet, and had requited his passion with 
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contemptuous mockery. But the heart 
which had remained insensible to the 
homage of the greatest spirit of the 
century had been touched by the showy 
graces of the duke of Buckingham. We 
all know the story of that most romantic 
of historical love-affairs, and it was upon 
that ‘‘ower-true tale” that the cardinal- 
dramatist had founded his play. He 
brought the queen upon the stage in the 
person of Mirame, and Buckingham in 
that of the handsome Arimant, the fa- 
vorite of the king of Phrygia. The dec- 
laration of war for the mere purpose of 
permitting the lover to approach his idol, 
and the nocturnal interview between the 
princess and Arimant, were reproductions 
of facts, as well known to the Parisian 
public of that day as are those of the 
battle of Sedan and the flight of the 
empress Eugénie to those of the present 
time. The state of the case was so well 
understood that the Gazette de France, 
in its account of the performance, makes 
no mention whatever of the play, but con- 
tents itself with extravagant praises of 
the mise-en-scéne and the subsequent 
ball. But in the private letters of the 
time we find set forth in full the fact that 
the cardinal had written a play on the 
subject of the loves of Anne of Austria 
and Buckingham, and that the court 
was a good deal amazed and scandal- 
ized thereat. 

Strange first representation must that 
have been! The tragedy was not upon 
the stage, but in the heart of the chief 
spectator, that fair, haughty woman in 
the royal box, whose impassive features, 
trained to the long dissimulation of roy- 
alty, every eye must have stealthily scan- 
ned while Mirame and Arimant were ex- 
changing their vows of love. We can im- 
agine the scene — the glittering rows of 
courtiers magnificent in velvet, lace, gold 
embroideries and jewels; the cardinal sur- 
veying the audience with a cat-like suav- 
ity, savoring the exquisite sweetness of a 
long-delayed revenge; and beneath the 
shadows of the silver-embroidered dra- 
peries that proud royal face, pale beneath 
its shining feathery ringlets, forced to turn 
unmoved toward the stage on which the 
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dead lover and the one great passion of 
that royal life were unveiled to the pub- 
lic witha pitiless hand. No wonder that 
Mirame never saw the light again for 
more than two hundred years. Though 
mentioned in every work that treats of 
Richelieu, whether history or fiction, it 
was so little known that no copy of it 
exists at the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
the description of its performance giv- 
en by Alfred de Vigny in his Cing-Mars 
simply proves that he could never have 
read the play and that he drew on his 
imagination for all the details respecting 
it. But a few weeks ago a solitary per- 
formance of Mirame was given at one 
of the literary matinées of the Troisiéme 
Théatre-Frangais. That second repre- 
sentation in nowise reversed the decision 
of the first. The audience was moved to 
irreverent hilarity by the language and 
incidents, and the fifth act, with its se- 
ries of sudden resurrections, came to an 
end amid shouts of laughter. Nobody im- 
itated the Mauprat of Bulwer’s Richelieu, 
and “ applauded in the proper places.” 

Mirame is not, however, as has been 
generally supposed, the only specimen of 
the dramatic writings of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu that still survives. There exists also a 
tragedy from his pen called Mérope. This 
work, when completed, he read aloud to 
his secretary and flatterer Boisrobert. It 
was so very bad that when he asked Bois- 
robert what he thought of it the candid 
reply was that it was only fit to be de- 
stroyed. The cardinal tore up his trag- 
edy in a pet and went to bed. But in 
the middle of the night, being stung with 
remorse for having destroyed such a mas- 
terpiece, he arose, called his attendants, 
caused the scattered fragments to be pick- 
ed up and pasted together with infinite 
trouble, and Mérope now figures among 
the collected works of Desmarets. We 
believe it was never played. At all events, 
no record of its performance could pos- 
sess the peculiar interest thathung around 
the single representation of Mirame, when 
the true tragedy of the hour was not J4- 
vame itself, but the sinister and unwritten 
drama of the cardinal’s revenge. 

Lucy H. HOOPER. 
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ON PROPOSALS OF MARRIAGE. 
Mrs. MARKHAM. PHILIP MARKHAM. 
Miss ErHet ARNOLD. Frank BEvERLy. 


(The four have just finished dinner at Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s, and are sitting over dessert.) 


Beverly. Now that I remember it, and 
have the opportunity of a quiet half hour, 
I want to ask you a question, Jenny. You 
married women ought to knowsomething 
about it— 

Mrs. Markham (interrupting). It is 
' some masculine fault or failing he is 
‘curious to hear my experience of, Ethel. 

Beverly. Perhaps it comes under that 
head. What I want to ask you is this: 
What do you consider the best way for 
a man to offer marriage to a woman? 
I have a friend—not usually an over- 
modest fellow, but now that he has fall- 
en in love he is all at once helpless, con- 
cerned about his own deficiencies, full of 
hesitations. Hewantsto make proposals 
of marriage to a girl whom he believes to 
be not indifferent to him, but he has con- 
fided to me the insuperable difficulties 
which lie in the way of his accomplish- 
ing the feat at an auspicious moment. 
There is always some impediment, some 
provoking hinderance, to the circum- 
stances being wholly propitious. I tell 
him to do it by letter, for in that case he 
can at least put himself into the proper 
state of mind and be free from any embar- 
rassments or perplexities ; buthe says that 
he is afraid of the letter’s reaching her at 
some moment when her fancy, instead 
of being thrilled with affection for him, is 
in a condition for cool rejection of his 
proffered love. 

Mrs. M. Oh, he is quite right not to 
propose by letter: that will never do. 
That is, if he has any idea of being ac- 
cepted. It is a very good way of refus- 
ing a man, but I can’t for my life imag- 
ine a girl’s saying “I will” first on paper : 
can you, Ethel ? 

Miss Arnold (very indifferently). I 
never thought anything about the sub- 
ject. 


Beverly (glancing at Miss Arnold, then 
looking away as he meets her eyes). There 
is one thing I envy a woman, and that is 
her ability successfully to disguise the fact 
that she considers marriage a part of her 
scheme of life. 

Philip (chuckling). Don’t believe it, 
Beverly! That is, don’t believe it about 
most girls. I liked that touch in Middie- 
march : nothing was ever so true. There 
was Lydgate holding Rosamond a little 
higher than the angels, and mistrusting 
that she could hardly stoop to endure 
to take up existence with a mortal man, 
when all the time that superfine creature 
had been coolly estimating what her 
wedding-presents would be, the amount 
of his professional and private income, 
and how far she could make it go in 
compassing a certain elegance and style 
which she believed to be suitable for her- 
self as his wife. 

Mrs. M. That was hardly fair in George 
Eliot. Anyway, she must hate her own 
sex, for she is always saying little true, 
mean, rankling things about us. Be- 
sides, it is perfectly natural for any girl 
to be forecasting her married life. What 
else has she to think of? You men have 
your amusements and your business and 
your politics and things: we have only our 
lovers. 

Miss A. 1 beg your pardon, Jenny: I 
have a great many other things. 

Mrs. M. But you're so clever and so 
superior, dear Ethel, and you have your 
decorative art and your charities, and 
all that. Besides, you are the last girl 
left unmarried in our set, and have re- 
nounced such vanities. Now, when we 
first came out— 

Philip. Don’t tell tales out of school, 
Jenny. I know that you confide to her 
everything about me. You're off the 
subject, as usual. Frank hasn't had an 
answer to his question yet. Now, of . 
course you think I made my offer in the 
correct style. How was that? (Laughs.) 

Mrs. M. That won't bear talking about. 
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Beverly. Oh, I want to hear, Jenny. 
Tell me. That will be a practical dem- 
onstration. 

Mrs. M. Very well: Idon’tcare. But 
I advise you not to offer it as an example 
to your friend. The truth is, Philip never 
proposed to me at all. 

Beverly. Then you offered yourself to 
him? 

Mrs. M. No, I did not. 

Beverly. You understood each other, 
like a couple of birds? 

Philif. That was it, depend upon it. 
There is a great deal of foolish talk con- 
cerning proposals of marriage, as if they 
were a distinct form of words, a positive 
declaration, a statement in which definite 
propositions were offered, requiring a de- 
finite answer. Now, I take it that is not 
the way it is ever managed. I doubt if 
‘any man we know ever proposed to a 
woman in a cut-and-dried way. 

Mrs. M. (shrewdly). You know noth- 
ing at all about other men. 

Miss A. \ think, Philip, that your ex- 
perience has been unique. Don’t fall, 
however, into hasty generalizations. 
Men do offer themselves in what you 
call a cut-and-dried way. 

Philip. Well, I did not: did I, Jenny ? 
What was it I said to you? 

Mrs. M. 1 told you I was going to 
dance the German with Teddy Arm- 
strong. You said I was to do nothing 
of the sort—that I was engaged to you. 
I declared that I was not, and you re- 
torted that I was not only engaged to 
dance with you, but to marry you. 

Miss A. What audacity ! 

Philip. She liked it amazingly. I put 
my arm about her and kissed her, and 
all my troubles in that line were over. 

Beverly (seriously). Lucky fellow! 

Phili#. Tell your friend that faint 
heart never won fair lady. 

Miss A. Once, when I was looking 
over the advertisement-columns in a 
newspaper to find the date of a steam- 
er's sailing, I caught sight of the word in 
large letters ‘‘ Proposals,” and I glanced 
at it to see what it meant— 

Mrs, M. (aside). You see, Frank, even 
— takes some interest in the general 
idea. 

Vor. XXIII.—s0 
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Miss A. \t was a statement about some 
bridge or something to be built, and after 
various specifications of what sort of pro- 
posals were to be entertained, set a date 
until which time sealed proposals would 
be received. Now, it occurred to me 
that it would not be a bad idea if a 
woman who contemplated marriage, 
and had several suitors to choose be- 
tween, were to announce that for the 
ensuing month she would receive seal- 
ed proposals setting forth the claims of 
these men and the inducements they 
had to offer. 

Mrs. M. No names given? 

Beverly. Not until the month was up: 
she would deliberate about the matter. I 
can imagine how my proposal would 
run. Condition, bachelor; age, thirty- 
eight: means, five thousand a year— 
more sometimes, generally and at pres- 
ent less; temper, bad; morals, so-so: 
object in life, to find as much fault with 
it as possible ; inducements to offer, none 
at all; reasons for desiring marriage 
(glances at Miss Arnold, who looks a 
little annoyed, and breaks off )— 

Mrs. M. Of course she wouldn’t have 
you, Frank. 

Beverly (glumly). Of course she would- 
n't. 


Miss A. Jenny, I was in hopes that 
you would have given Mr. Beverly some 
practical advice for his friend. 

Mrs. M. | did give him a little negative 
advice—that is, not to make his proposal 
by letter. 

Beverly. Come, now! There is one 
piece of practical wisdom: he is to 
offer himself by word of mouth. 

Mrs. M. He certainly is. I can im- 
agine no poorer method than Ethel’s 
sealed proposals. No: let him speak 
to her not only with his words, but 
with his eyes, with all his looks, with 
the tones of his voice. The very way 
he stands and sits may declare a man 
a lover. 

Beverly. Oh, you want a man to go 
about cross-gartered and melancholy. 

Mrs. M. Quite the reverse. No wo- 
man wants a lover who has not pride 
enough in her to do his best to win her. 
The more spirit he shows the better his 
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chances are. Every one of us loves a 
Lochinvar. 

Beverly. Oh, no doubt: I know that 
we men hate him. 

Miss A. Now, I don’t love a Lochin- 
var. That sort of man, who has always 
been a conquering hero, and takes it for 
granted he is to go on succeeding, would 
have no chance at all with me. 

Beverly (with animation). I am sure 
of it. 

Miss A. 1 don’t pretend to be a repre- 
sentative woman, but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, the man who shows too much 
skill in love-making places himself at 
extreme disadvantage. There are arts 
in which the first crude attempt is worth 
more than the chef-d’ceuvre. No doubt 
it is always very pleasing in a certain 
way to meet a clever, experienced man 
who understands the art of saying pret- 
ty things skilfully. It becomes then a 
question of cleverness, and the woman 
has a right to amuse’ herself by receiv- 
ing practised speeches and seeming to 
accept them. I have heard that when 
poor old Aaron Burr lay on his death- 
bed some lady said to him, “Colonel 
Burr, what is your favorite color for a 
woman's eyes?” His sight had dimmed 
and he could see nothing, but he answer- 
ed, “‘ Dear madam, the color of yours.” 
Now, there may be a sort of hackneyed, 
artificial woman who finds something she 
likes in this worn-out gallantry, but for my 
part I preferthe bluntest, roughest, crudest 
conversation to anything of this sort from 
those dreary old cynics of the world. 

Philip. You see how it is, Frank. It 
is not an exact science. What is one 
woman’s meat is another woman’s poi- 
son. Jenny here liked a young Lochin- 
var, “with one touch to her hand and 
one word to her ear,” while Ethel will 
have no such easy methods. Her lover 
must be a serious personage. 

Miss A. 1 don't know that you are 
right. I am certain of but one thing, 
and that is that he must be in earnest. 

Mrs. M. No danger but what he will be, 
Ethel dear.—Now another point, Frank, 
which you must impress upon your friend 
is this: he must take the lady of his love 
at the right moment. 
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Beverly. How is he to know when that 
time comes? That is just one of the points 
which vexes him most cruelly. 


Mrs. M. He ought to know by instinct, 


It should be at a moment when they had 
been feeling something together—a play 
or music or a fine sunset or the charm 


of a wonderful picture—anything which. 


fuses the soul of one in the soul of the 
other. 

Philip. Good Heavens, Jenny! how 
did you ever come to know about fusing 
one soul in another? Don’t grow tran- 
scendental, but talk common sense. 

Mrs. M. Then there are moods when 
a woman feels like having somebody 
make love to her. Don’t you remem- 
ber Rosalind ?—‘“‘Come woo me, woo 
me, for now I am in a holiday humor, 
and like enough to consent.” 

Beverly. Ay, like enough to consent, 
or like enough to find an opportunity 
for a little coquetry. She will take his 
heart and play with it, I suppose. Still, 
it’s a shame to begrudge women their 
one little hour of power: ‘tis the mea- 
gre compensation for their dreary lives. 

Miss A. Yes, a man’s idea of it. The 
compensation! Perhaps, Mr. Beverly, 
when you are telling your friend Jen- 
ny’s good advice you will add an item 
of mine. 

(The four have risen and are walking 
toward the parlor, Beverly accompany: 
ing Miss A.) 

Beverly. With pleasure. However, I 
ought to tell you, Miss Arnold, the friend 
is apocryphal: I am the man in love—I 
am in love with you. The declaration 
has been on my lips for a month. In 
vain I try to assure myself that I had 
better be silent—that you care nothing 
for me. Now, then, for your advice if 
you let me tell you first how ardently I 
love you. 

Mrs. M. (turning round). What a nice 
talk we have had to-night about propo- 
sals! Let us choose another subject for 
next week, when you come. 

Miss A. Very well, Jenny. 

Mrs. M. What shall it be? 


Beverly (beaming). Engagements of 


marriage. 
Mrs. M. (staring at him). Why, what 
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a delightful piece of advice Ethel must 

have given you to put you in such su- 

perlative good-humor ! 
Beverly. She did! she did! L. W. 


A LITERARY NESTOR. 


PRINCE VIAZEMSKY, who died recent- 
ly at the venerable age of eighty-six, was 
the last of the group of brilliant men who 
adorned the court of St. Petersburg in the 
Blithezeit of Alexander I. The roman- 
tic in literature and the liberal in politics 
were the bright dreams of the men who 
shared together that morning of hope. 
Early and widely were they separated in 

‘their several careers. Blondoff is bitter- 
ly remembered as conspicuous among 
the ill-advisers of Nicholas. Ryleieff 
expiated his heroic mistake upon the 
scaffold. The elder Tourgueneff was 
twenty years an exile, and, though re- 
called and reinstated, spent his old age 
and died in a foreign land. Pushkin, the 
glory and the idol of Russia, fell in early 
prime, the victim of the most miserable 
of duels. Jukoffsky, the poet of grace- 
ful sentiment, became the friend of the 
imperial family and the trusted guardian 
of the heir-apparent (the present tsar). 
Viazemsky, less the genius and more the 
pure man of the world than these, made 
literature his pastime rather than his pur- 
suit, but the story of his life, which he has 
left in an autobiography of fascinating 
candor, is the story of all that was most 
worth knowing in Russian society through 
the middle of this century. In his salon 
was gathered all that was best in St. Pe- 
tersburg, and to it was drawn much that 
was the most brilliant of Europe. 

For that society De Maistre wrote 
his Sozvées — for that Liszt composed 
and Sontag sang. Of that time and of 
those men even a radical of radicals like 
Herzen could write: “Our literature has 
had the immense advantage of being 
represented at first by men of the great 
world, who have given it the elegance 
of good society, purity of expression and 
nobility of sentiments.”’ Yet, on the oth- 
er hand, it was said of that salon that 
there, in the midst of a life unrivalled in 
its fastidious luxury, and there only, “the 
famous rule according to which the Rus- 
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sian of fashion uses the language of his 
own people only in swearing, praying and 
counting, found its fourth exception.” 

In such a society Viazemsky was al- 
ways the gracious host, always master 
of himself and his position, amid all the 
hazardous and delicate situations perpet- 
ually presenting themselves under a ré- 
gime like that of Nicholas. The story 
goes that he once invited a party, in- 
cluding’a personage of the highest dis- 
tinction, to listen to the reading of a new 
play. To the amazement of the listeners, 
it proved to be one of those productions 
to which nothing is sacred or privileged. 
What can be Viazemsky’s purpose? what 
can come of such a piece of daring? were 
the silent comments. After it was over 
the prince approached the grand person- 
age and simply said in the hearing of the 
bystanders, “‘I am to-day like the stupid 
host who hired a cook and did not try 
him first himself before he invited guests. 
Pardon me.” It was the plain truth, for, 
as he afterward admitted to the narrator, 
he had neglected the precaution of look- 
ing the play over beforehand. 

Viazemsky was but a boy when he 
was appointed an imperial page, and he 
bore his part in the defence against Na- 
poleon. He was but eighteen when he 
had two horses killed under him at Boro- 
dino. His father shared in the attempt 
to carry out constitutional government in 
Poland, and some of the young prince's 
first literary work was planned as a help 
toward a better understanding between 
Russians ‘and Poles by an interchange 
of translations of the best works of each 
people. Perhaps he was not of the strong 
fibre of which revolutionists are made, 
but his generous sympathy was ever so 
ready, and he shared so strongly in the 
aspirations of the ardent souls he knew, 
that he was regarded by his cooler friends 
as a sort of enfant terrible from whom 
anything startling might be expected. It 
is said one of his friends was long in doubt 
whether he should not take his portrait 
from the wall before an expected visit 
from Nicholas. 

We look upon Victor Hugo as the 
Nestor of the literary world of Europe, 
but Viazemsky had already won his fame 
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when Pushkin wrote to him, “ Romanti- 
cism does not yet exist in France. But 
remember what I tell you: the first poetic 
genius who appears in the country of 
Boileau will take a liberty which will 
far surpass that of your Germans.” It 
was a prophecy which Zynani and Notre 
Dame well fulfilled even before the early 
death of Pushkin. The mournful watch 
beside his dying bed was shared by Via- 
zemsky with Jukoffsky and Alexandre 
Tourgueneff, and the three friends with 
their own hands carried the coffin to its 
place in the crypt of the church. 
Viazemsky’s own literary work was so 
wholly of the times and of the society in 
which he lived that he had not wide 
fame abroad, but as a contributor to the 
Moscow Zelegraph when it was doing 
such loyal service for truth and liberty 
under Polevdi he will always be honored. 
Less graceful than Jukoffsky’s, his poe- 
try was esteemed more vigorous, and his 
fondness for the language of the people 
gave all he wrote a concise force which 
made his sayings pass for proverbs. 
Here is one stanza from the lines ‘To 
a Friend upon the Death of his Son”’ 
which genuine feeling as well as grace 
of expression makes remarkable: 
Thou hadst indulged the sweetest dream 
Which hope e’er built or time decayed, 
And in the future’s distant beam 
Thy son a friend, a brother, made. 
The hours of youth’s delightful reign, 
And rapture’s early springtide joy, 
Thou in his smiles hadst shared again, 
And in thy boy wert twice a boy. 


There is a famous address to the flag 
of Russia whjch had great vogue. It is 
worth quoting (though it loses the orig- 
inal fire and verve even in Sir John 
Bowring’s translation), because it com- 
memorates an event almost inconceiv- 
able to this generation —the Russian 
eagles in the heart of France: 


The waves of Seine have seen the banner, 
The eagle banner, floating high : 

There do the wings of glory fan her, 
While flap her pinions to the sky. 


Hers was a night of gloom, but morning 
Has dawned on her triumphant flight; 
And now, all fear and weakness scorning, 

She soars to liberty and light. 


Cc. B. M. 


TWO NAUGHTY LITTLE BOYS. 


Our first was little Albert, the prince 
of Wales’ son, who was visiting his 
grandmamma the queen at Windsor, 
and one day was allowed to take lunch- 
eon with Her Majesty and the various 
princesses and royal highnesses. And 
little Albert misbehaved, and was order- 


ed by way of punishment to go under the ~ 


table and stay. After a while, as he con- 
tinued to remain quietly and uncomplain- 
ingly in disgrace, Her Majesty told him 
he might come out; but the little prince 
showed no alacrity in acting on the per- 
mission. At last, being ordered out, he 


made his appearance in the costume of a_ 


Greek statue, having divested himself of 
all his apparel. Whereupon everybody 
burst into an uncontrollable laugh, and 
the little prince was ordered under the 
table the second time to put on his clothes, 

The second naughty little boy lived in 
New York and his name was Eugene. 
His grandmammas and other relatives 
did not belong to the royal family, but 
were very good people nevertheless— 
very good, and very pious besides. So 
pious, indeed, that such a thing had 
never been known as for one of them 
not to enjoy hearing Bible-stories told 
beyond any form of amusement. Thus, 
when little Eugene developed the most 
decided distaste for Scripture-narratives 
of every description it caused great con- 
sternation and great anxiety of mind 
among his aunts and grandmothers and 
all of his female relatives. 

“] will tell him a story which he shall 
like,” said one of his grandmammas, 
who had not hitherto tried to lead the 
little boy’s infant mind whither it should 
go. “I think the fault must be that you 
make him feel that you want to force his 
tastes. Now, I will try a different way, 
and you will see that I shall succeed.” 

Accordingly, that very night, when 
little Eugene was going to bed, this kind 
grandmamma took him in her arms and 
rocked him gently, and talked to him in 
the most winning and seductive manner. 
And finally she began to tell him stories, 
and told him about Bluebeard and the 
key of the chamber that was never, nev- 
er to be opened; and then she told him 
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the affecting tale of Little Red Riding- 
hood, and made eyes at him like a great 
gaunt wolf. At last she repeated to him 
the sweet little Bible-narrative about the 
infant Samuel. 

Eugene at once grew restless. “Put 
me down please, grandma,” said he: “I 
want to go to bed: I’m tired.” 

“But you are enjoying these stories 
very much,” returned grandmamma, 
“and it still wants ten minutes to your 
bedtime.” 

“T like two of the stories,” said Eu- 
gene. ‘Now, I think Little Red Riding- 
hood is a nice story—a very nice. story 
‘indeed; and Bluebeard—now, that is a 
splendid story; but, grandma,” here Eu- 
gene assumed an expression of extreme 
disgust, ‘‘I do think that story about lit- 
tle Samuel is just the very astzest story 
I ever heard in my life.” X. 


SHELLEY AND LESSER VEGETARIANS. 
In reading Symonds’s book on Shel- 
’ ley his allusions to the poet’s vegetarian- 
ism and general abstemiousness remind 
me of one of Thomas Jefferson Hogg’s nu- 


merous and characteristic stories. Hogg 
admired and loved Shelley, and wrote 
the most delightful biography, so far as it 
went, that has been published since Bos- 
well’s Lzfe of Fohnson. He, however, 
drew the veil over nothing, and never 
seemed to remember that a poet, being 
sublime, was in greater danger of be- 
coming ridiculous than every-day men. 
We hardly wonder that Lady Shelley, 
annoyed by Hogg’s reminiscences of her 
father-in-law, made an effort to suppress 
the book and to make its place good by 
her Memorials. 

Here is the story: At one time after his 
first marriage Shelley lived with Harriet 
in the Lake Country near Southey, and 
Hogg relates that “Shelley chanced to 
call one afternoon during his residence at 
Keswick on his new acquaintance, South- 
ey, a man eminent and of rare epic abil- 
ity. It was at four o’clock: Southey and 
his wife were sitting’ together at their tea 
after an early dinner, for it was washing- 
day. A cup of tea was offered, which 
was accepted, and a plate piled high 
with tea-cakes was handed to the illus- 
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trious visitor: of these he refused to par- 
take with signs of strong aversion. He 
was always abstemious in his diet, at this 
period of his life peculiarly so: a thick 
hunch of dry bread, possibly a slice of 
brown bread and butter, might have 
been welcome to the Spartan youth, but 
hot tea-cakes, heaped up in scandalous 
profusion, well buttered, blushing with 
currants or sprinkled thickly with cara- 
way -seeds and reeking with allspice, 
shocked him grievously. It was a dis- 
play of excessive and unmanly luxury 
by which the most powerful empires 
have been overthrown—that threatened 
destruction of all social order and would 
have rendered abortive even the divine 
Plato’s scheme of a frugal and perfect 
republic. A poet’s dinner is never a 
very heavy meal: on a washing-day we 
may readily believe that it was as light 
as his own fancy. So far in the day, 
Southey had no doubt fared sparingly, 
for he was a hale, healthy, hearty man, 
breathing the keen mountain-air and 
working hard—too hard, poor fellow! 
He was hungry, and did not shrink from 
the tea-cakes which had been furnished 
to make up for his scanty mid-day re- 
past. Shelley watched his unworthy 
proceedings, eying him with pain and 
pity. Southey had not noticed his dis- 
tress, but he held his way, clearing the 
plate of buttered currant-cakes and but- 
tered seed-cakes with equal relish. 

“* Why, good God! Southey,’ Shelley 
suddenly exclaimed, for he could no 
longer contain his boiling indignation, 
‘I am ashamed of you! It is awful, 
horrible, to see such a man as you are 
greedily devouring this nasty stuff!’ 

_ “* Nasty stuff, indeed!’ said Mrs. South- 
ey. ‘How dare you call my tea-cakes 
nasty stuff, sir? 

“Mrs. Southey was charming, but it 
is creditably reported that she was also 
rather sharp. 

“Nasty stuff! What right have you, 
pray, Mr. Shelley, to come into my house 
to tell me to my face that my tea-cakes, 
which I made myself, are nasty, and to 
blame my husband for eating them? 
How in the world can they be nasty? 
I washed my hands well before I made 
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them, and I sprinkled them with flour. 
The board and the rolling-pin were quite 
clean: they had been well scraped, and 
sprinkled with flour. The flour was taken 
out of the meal-tub, which is always kept 
locked: here is the key! There was 
nothing nasty in the ingredients, I am 
sure: we have a very good grocer in 
Keswick. Do you suppose that I would 
put anything nasty intothem? What right 
have you to call them nasty? You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, and not Mr. 
Southey. He surely has a right to eat 
what his wife puts before him. Nasty 
stuff! I like your impertinence!’ 

“In the course of this animated invec- 
tive Shelley put his face close to the plate 
and curiously scanned the cakes. He 
took up a piece and ventured to taste 
it, and, finding it very good, began to 
eat as greedily as Southey himself. The 
servant—a neat, stout, ruddy little Cum- 
berland girl—brought in a fresh supply: 
these also the brother-philosophers soon 
despatched, eating one against the other 
in generous rivalry. Shelley then asked 
for more, but no more were to be had: the 
whole batch had been consumed. The 
lovely Edith was pacified on seeing that 
her cakes were relished by the two hun- 
gry poets, and she expressed regret that 
she did not know that Mr. Shelley was 
coming to take tea with her or she would 
have made a larger provision. Harriet 
(Shelley’s wife), who told me (Hogg) the 
tale, added, ‘We were to have hot tea- 
cakes every evening for ever. I was to 
make them myself, and Mrs. Southey 
was to teach me.’” 

Some thirty years ago New England 
was overrun with vegetarians and Gra- 
hamites and the like, some of them more 
and some of them less consistent than 
Shelley. I can recall various cadaverous, 
long- faced and long-haired individuals 
who used to come to my father’s house, 
and each give forth eloquently upon 
some favorite theory, which, if properly 
accepted and made the principle of life 
and action, was to regenerate mankind. 
Each of these gentlemen wanted to make 
over the world, and had an infallible 
recipe for accomplishing it in short space 


of time, if only mankind would become 


his disciples and follow his teaching. I 
remember that one had a hobby concern- 
ing rice and milk: rice itself, he declared, 
was the perfection of food, answering 
every purpose of nutrition, and com- 
bined with milk contained every quality 
required by the soul and mind of man. 
Another enthusiast was in favor of pota- 
toes in milk: this form of diet, indulged 
in to the freest extent, had the most ad- 
mirable results in promoting bodily and 
mental growth, physical beauty and lon- 
gevity. There was, so it was declared, 
so much phosphorus in this kind of food 
that it would support body and brain un- 


til there need be practically no limit to’ 


the duration of a man’s life if he con- 
fined himself wholly to it. 

It always seemed strange to me as a 
child that these delightful results, ensured 
by such simple processes, should not at 
once be grasped by mortals. All that 
it was necessary to do in order to banish 
pain, disease, ugliness, mental imbecil- 
ity and death was to partake indefinite- 
ly of rice or potatoes and milk. There 
was an ease and a simplicity in these 
methods, as well as an economy, which 
ought to have recommended them to 
every one; but the glaring truth remain- 
ed that even the apostles of this new form 
of salvation succumbed in moments of 
temptation to the allurements of animal 
food in various forms —the juicy beef- 
steak, the unctuous chicken-pie, the suc- 
culent oyster. After a good meal, how- 
ever, they always seemed to be reinforced 
with arguments in favor of a simple diet, 
and ungrudgingly recommended it to ev- 
ery one else. 

I wonder sometimes if the world is as 
full of these theorists and fanatics as it 
used to be. They were banded together 
then into a wide brotherhood, which had 
first one watchword of faith and then an- 
other: their simple and distinct aim was 
always, however, to regenerate society by 
a new religion, or a new form of food, or 
co-operative labor in which the work 
was to do itself and every one was to 
enjoy ease and plenty. The abolition 
of slavery was finally the bugle-reveille 
which spoke alike to every enthusiast, 
and since that was achieved, who knows 
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where these men have vanished? Has 
the race passed away ? or are they wait- 
ing for some new crusade in order to 
reappear ? : E. O. 


SOME ORIENTAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


Amonc the Karens, who live in the 
mountain-regions of Burmah, the very 
mention of death seems to entail a curse; 
for whatever a person may be doing, no 
matter what the nature or the value of 
his work, if it be incomplete when a death 
occurs in the house or is announced there, 
the work must be utterly destroyed by 
fire, or it is believed that some terrible 
calamity will certainly follow. While 
travelling in Burmah I became acquaint- 
ed with a Karen lady whose husband, an 
intelligent young copyist, had died sud- 
denly just after they had moved intoa 
new house. The wife was a pretty little 
woman, not more than fourteen, when I 
first met her, though three months a wid- 
ow. She was graceful and ladylike, but 
with the saddest face I ever saw. One 
day she told me her story. She had 
been delicately reared, and, as does not 
always happen, in the East especially, 
had been very happily married to a 
young man whose affection she warmly 
reciprocated. Their means being limited, 
they lived first in a small house loaned 
them by a relative, and both went indus- 
triously to work to earn the wherewithal 
for the erection of a better residence. The 
husband copied books for the temples, 
and the wife spun and wove fine silk, 
which she readily sold as fast as finished 
to a nobleman’s wife with whom she was 
in favor. They had thus accumulated a 
sufficient sum to build the coveted home, 
where fancy no doubt was drawing bright 
pictures of a happy future for the young 
couple ; and as there remained only some 
inside work to be completed, they con- 
cluded to take immediate possession of 
their domicile, never dreaming of the 
train of calamities that followed in their 
wake. Two days after the young hus- 
band died suddenly; and as the house 
was not quite finished, it must perforce 
be demolished : a set of books the copy- 
ist had nearly completed, and a fine web 
of silk the wife was weaving, shared the 
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same fate; and thus was this girlish young 
bride, less than six months married, writ- 
ten widowed, homeless and penniless, 
without a resource in the wide world, 
or the heart even to care to live. Was 
it not a sad penalty to pay for such a 
foolish superstition? — 

The Burmese believe that to inhale 
the odor of any kind of oil or fat while 
it is cooking will certainly entail great 
trouble, perhaps even to the taking of 
life. Any disease, or the slightest wound 
upon any part of the body, though it may 
be only a cut finger, they declare will be 
sure to prove fatal if once the fumes of 
burning grease enter the nostrils. So, 
should a pot or pan containing lard or 
fat meat chance to upset, the cook flees 
in dismay and leaves the dinner to its 
fate. 

An edict from the king in favor of a 
man who has been bitten by an alligator 
both Burmese and Karens suppose will 
render the bite harmless; and whenever 
one is so unfortunate as to get a fierce 
grip from one of these monsters of East- 
ern rivers, instead of calling in a doctor, 
he seeks an audience with His Majesty, 
and a slip of coarse paper to which is af- 
fixed the royal seal sets all right again. 
Whipping the house during epidemics 
is another of the superstitions of this 
strange people. When cholera or small- 
pox or fever of a malarious form breaks 
out in a village, the inhabitants turn out 
en masse, armed with bamboo poles, and 
go round from house to house beating 
the walls, roof and floors until the evil 
spirit is dislodged. It is no uncommon 
spectacle to see three or four thousand 
people thus engaged, and with their 
bright eyes gleaming, and their pictu- 
resque Oriental robes flowing loosely 
in the wind, they are as uncanny a 
sight as one cares to meet. 

The Chinese have a tradition of long 
ago that on a certain occasion a bride 
being borne in a sedan-chair from her 
father’s house to that of her husband 
was met by a tiger and devoured, only 
some fragments of her bridal costume 
remaining in the sedan when it reached 
the house of feasting. To prevent the 
recurrence of such a misfortune in the 
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case of any other bride, a huge piece of 
meat is suspended outside the door of 
the bridegroom’s residence at the hour 
the bridal party is expected to set out; 
and the people aver that the ruse has 
been successful ever since it began to 
be practised. All along the bride’s route 
rice is scattered in the pathway as an 
offering to the fabled bird Kin- he-sin, 
said to have its abode among the stars; 
and no Chinese wife hopes for wedded 


bliss unless she secures the goodwill of 


this monster bird. On entering the house 
of her husband the bride is required to 
leap over a sieve and a pair of chop- 
sticks, in order to secure good - fortune 
to the future heirs of the house, evil 
being supposed to leak out through the 
sieve and plenty to be secured by the 
chop-sticks. 

Kwei-Sing, the Chinese god of learn- 
ing, is reputed to have been translated 
to a residence in the Polar Star in rec- 

_ ognition of his lofty talents; and to se- 
cure his favor the literati of China wor- 
ship the North Star on certain days set 
apart for that purpose. 

The Chinese all believe that the car- 
penters and bricklayers employed in 
building a house can, if they are so in- 
clined, bring ruin on the future dwellers 
in the house by concealing in the wall 
the image or picture of an evil spirit. To 
bribe the goodwill of the builders large 
presents of money are often bestowed ; 
and to counteract their influence if, after 
all, the ill-natured masons should still 
contrive to smuggle in an uncanny im- 
age, strips of red cloth are hung at each 
door and over every beam all the time 
the house is being built. 

In the streets of Hanchow one sees 
frequently a party of seven old women 
sitting round a table placed at a corner 
or in some conspicuous position on the 
sidewalk. As they sit thus grouped to- 
gether they are busily engaged in dron- 
ing out prayers or rhyming distichs from 
the Buddhist sacred books. Their pres- 
ence there is an intimation either that 
they are ready to undertake a job or that 
they have been already engaged by the 
family before whose door they are sit- 
ting. The superstitious Chinese believe 
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that whenever disease, death or misfor- 
tune of any kind befalls a house it is the 
visitation of some particular demon, who 
can be appeased or induced to leave the 
premises only by a special offering and 
the utterance of passages from the sacred 
books. Wealthy families usually employ 
for this purpose a company of Buddhist 
or Taoist priests, who with very elaborate 
ceremonies and many religious rites 
spread a costly feast to which the un- 
clean spirit is enticed; and when, amid 
the fumes of fragrant incense and the 
play of musical instruments, the unwary 
demon falls asleep, he is burned in ef- 
figy, which to the spirit is a real death 
so far as this world is concerned. But 
for their valuable services these clerical 
gentlemen demand quite a handsome 
remuneration, and as John Chinaman 
never causelessly parts company with 
his beloved dollar, he is quite ready to 
avail himself of a cheaper substitute. So 
these squads of old crones go round from 
house to house, drive quite a thriving 
trade, and are seldom out of a job. Sev- 
en being the lucky number, seven go al- 
ways together, each armed with a bundle 
of one hundred rice-straws, making sev- 
en hundred in all. They count one straw 
for each repetition of the name of Buddh 
or Gaudama, and pass every straw from 
hand to hand entirely around the circle 
until the whole seven hundred have been 
disposed of in regular rotation. Then the 
straws are rearranged, tied up in a bun- 
dle and burned, being changed during 
the process of cremation into golden 
straws, which prove a bait quite suffi- 
cient to entice the money-loving demon 
to leave his earthly victims and return 
to the Spiritland to begin business for 
himself, in lieu of preying longer upon 
the afflicted household of his late vic- 
tims. This is the theory set forth by these 
old crones and reverently accepted by 
their dupes; and on one side at least it 
proves quite a lucrative affair. Each old 
woman receives, in addition to her three 
meals a day, one hundred cash (twenty- 
five cents) for her fee; which is a great 
deal more than these superannuated 


dames could possibly earn by any le- 
F. R. F. 
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WHAT THE ENGLISH SCHOOLBOY LEARNS 
ABOUT AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY. 

M. LaBouLaAYE, in his amusing satire 
Paris en Amérique, hasa Frenchman inan 
American house picking up a copy of his 
old familiar classic, 7é/émague—a school 
edition, in which, for the benefit of Eng- 
lish-speaking students, the pronunciation 
of each word is given between the lines. 
The bewilderment and amusement of the 
Gaul at the discovery of his old friend in 
this new and singular garb are consider- 
able, but what especially strikes him is the 
complete novelty to him of this language, 
which is cited as that of his native city. 
Thus strange and new may the most fa- 
miliar objects appear when viewed from 
the standpoint of a foreign shore. A 
glimpse from such a point is sometimes 
entertaining, if not edifying, and a few 
items of United States geography, glean- 
ed from a standard English school-book, 
may, we think, prove fresh to our readers. 
This book, which was recently put into 
the hands of an American boy at an 
English school, is entitled Evements of 
Geography, and is from the learned pen 
of Dr. Alexander Mackay, who writes 
the letters LL.D. and F.R.G.S. after his 
name. Itis a small, closely-printed vol- 
ume, between whose modest covers an 
astonishing amount of information is ac- 
cumulated, its scope embracing the whole 
science of geography, physical, political 
and mathematical. It is no new and un- 
tried production, but bears proudly on 
its title-page the record of its thirty-sev- 
enth thousand, while an abridgment, en- 
titled Outlines of Geography, is already 
in its hundred and sixth thousand. A 
brief preface informs us that the greatest 
care has been taken to put the E/ements 
fairly abreast of the new and improved 
edition of the author’s Manual of Geog- 
raphy, which we presume is equivalent 
to a promise of its being abreast of the 
times. Evidences of this care are not 
wanting. Our own civil war and the 
Franco-Prussian war both receive due 
mention, with the difference that the 
final results of the latter are recorded, 
while the former, we are left to infer, is 
only at the commencement of its end. 
A brief but thrilling summary of its events 
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leaves it with the curtain just about to 
descend: “After a lengthened contest of 
the most sanguinary character the fleets 
and armies of the North dave at length 
triumphed Richmond fas been evac- 
uated, most of the Confederate generals 
have surrendered, and President Davis 
has been captured.’ This past tense of 
yesterday has the vividness of an histor- 
ical present, and almost incites us to’ 
snatch the cap from our threadbare 
head and fling it into the air to the 
dashing refrain of 

Richmond is taken! Hurrah, boys! hurrah! 

Old Jeff and the traitors skedaddle afar! 

We advance a little beyond Richmond, 
however, on another page, where we find 
this latest bulletin: “ Many slaves were 
set free during the late civil war, while 
by a recent proclamation of President 
Lincoln liberty has been extended to 
the entire remainder.” 

Turning from history to geography 
proper, we find that Albany, which we 
had regarded as a quoit-stake for New 
York “rings,” is “a large, thriving city, 
most advantageously situated both for 
foreign commerce and inland trade ;” 


also that “its university is the principal 
educational establishment of the United 


States.” Harvard takes a more modest 
place as the “oldest and best-endowed 
seminary in the Union,” though, as a 
partial consolation, its library is stated 
to be the largest in America. Providence 
is likewise noted as a literary and educa- 
tional centre, while Pittsburg in its moun- 
tain-retreat is credited, in addition to its 
iron industry, with an extensive activity 
in shipbuilding. Washington enjoys two 
claims to distinction : first, as the capital 
of the District of Columbia ; secondly, as 
the metropolis of the United States. De- 
troit is still more remarkably character- 
ized. In addition to a shipbuilding fame 
which it shares with Pittsburg, it is dis- 
tinguished as “the landing-place of hosts 
of emigrants from Europe.’ Such a dis- 
embarkment is a decided step in advance 
—a gigantic stride westward, such as 
Bishop Berkeley in his most prophetic 
moments could hardly have foreseen. 
Thus are our cities arbitrarily exalted 
or made low, till we begin to suspect that 
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some artful Yankee, with his own ends 
either of business or pleasure in view, 
has submitted the worthy doctor to the 
process known in slang phrase as stuf- 
ing. Not less bewildering is his mode 
of “locating” some American towns. It 
is a pretty broad statement to mention 
Toronto, Hamilton, Cleveland, Detroit 
and Chicago as towns on the St. Law- 
‘rence, and if the English schoolboy is a 
youth of literal mind he may be misled 
into looking for those places on the ac- 
tual banks of the river, instead of on one 
or another of the great lakes for whose 
waters it serves as an outlet. But when 
we find Portland on Massachusetts Bay, 
and that saline body of water classed 
among the rivers, we scent a new “ele- 
ment” in the book, and doubt if Dr. 
Mackay’s forte does not lie rather in the 
direction of menta/than of physical ge- 
ography. In a’somewhat curious divis- 
ion of States the District of Columbia is 
placed among the North-Eastern States, 
while Delaware and Maryland are not 
discoverable till later in a list of those 
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of the South-East. A description of our 
coal-fields ignores the Pennsylvania bed 
of anthracite coal, though it is tacitly in- 
cluded in the general area of the coal- 
regions. We have little to complain of, 
however, as regards omissions where 
there is so much that is novel and in- 
structive, especially as the space accord- 
ed to American matters is much more 
generous than that grudgingly allotted 
in our own school geographies to the 
celebration of any European country. 
Whether Dr. Mackay is more careful in 
his statements regarding those neighbors 
who are nearer home we have not look- 
ed far enough to say. We are content 
to leave the rights of others to their own 
guardianship. Ignorance is a lame ex- 
cuse for a Fellow of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, though we once cheerfully 
forgave on that ground a Paris sergent 
de police, who, on being informed that 
we came from Philadelphia, surveyed 
with wonder our Saxon features and 
naively remarked, ‘Mais vous n’étes 
pas noir, vous!” S. 
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Life of J. M. W. Turner. By Philip Gilbert 


Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Mr. Hamerton understands technically the 
art of bookmaking. His books always show, 
in addition to their literary ability, evidences 
of tact and ingenuity. Their very scale is 
finely adapted to their destined place on the 
shelves of literature. Neither cumbrous nor 
insignificant in size, as they are neither heavy 
nor trivial in contents, they lure the reader 
over their thresholds by the outward wiles 
of valuable illustrations, lightness of form 
and genial openness of print, as well as by 
the inward and spiritual graces of a fluent 
style, pleasant if not profound thought, and 
cultivated topics handled with the knowledge 
of a specialist and the suavity and good-breed- 
ing of a man of the world. 

Neither a brilliant nor an incisive writer, 
Mr. Hamerton has always had the tact to 
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avoid being a dull one. There is no evidence 
of compression in his books, no suggestion of 
any diligent search on the author’s part after 
the minimum of words in which to embody 
his meaning. On the contrary, both words 
and thoughts with Mr. Hamerton require 
ample room: they proceed deliberately, and 
are never caught rushing about or packing 
themselves up in any feats of jugglery. His 
is not the eye which penetrates an object at 
a glance or the pen which impales it on the 
point of an epigram. Time is required for 
proceeding all round it before his lucid and 
unbiassed report of its several aspects can be 
prepared. And he has generally had the art 
of mixing his superfluous words so closely 
and unobtrusively among the more essen- 
tial ones that the disengaging of them would 
have been not only a difficult but an ungra- 
cious task. 
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We cannot, however, accept without re- 
mark the diffuseness of style and limpness 
of thought that make. the tone of the pres- 
ent book seem weak and almost childish. 
Without wishing to complain of the size of 
the biography, which is certainly modest 
enough, we cannot help thinking that if all 
extraneous or unimportant matter were re- 
moved it would be still smaller. The ma- 
terials for a life of Turner are not plenti- 
ful. His life was a quiet one, comparatively 
unobserved and unrecorded. But any sub- 
ject approached with simple good faith and 
curiosity, and examined not merely in its re- 
lation to similar but to all created things, will 
be found to yield plenty of food for observa- 
tion. Mr. Hamerton expands his account of 
Turner’s birth and circumstances by an enu- 
meration of the circumstances and localities in 
which he might have been born, but was not, 
and some observations on the suitability of 
those in which his lot was actually cast. 
“There’s great virtue in an if.’ An ac- 
count of Turner’s school-days produces the 
profound conjecture that “if Turner had 
never been sent to school at all it is quite 
possible that he might have remained igno- 
rant;” which might be said with some prob- 
ability of a good many of us—of Turner with 
a degree of certainty, as he seems to have re- 
mained pretty ignorant despite the schooling. 
Surmises as to what would have happened if 
he had been handsome, if he had married, 
and other ifs are more hazardous on Mr. 
Hamerton’s part, the attitude of his imag- 
inary wife with regard to the question of 
cheese being mathematically indeterminable. 

The critical sobriety and bland exposition 
which give weight to Mr. Hamerton’s judg- 
ment on great matters have a somewhat mis- 
placed air when they turn unmoved to the 
contemplation of small ones and revolve 
slowly round a dead pony. We are grave- 
ly informed that Turner “‘seems to have liked 
the pony whilst it lived ” (that is, whilst it 
was a pony), and further on that “ Turner 
does not seem to have suffered from unre- 
quited affection” (the pony having been of 
a less responsive nature than Mary’s lamb), 
“but he grieved when the object of it was 
gone.” We do not learn whether the pony’s 
tail hung down behind, a not unimportant 
detail, since we have no certain ground of 
knowledge as to whether the animal pos- 
Sessed that appendage. 

It has been the fate of more than one man 
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of genius to be understood only by a small 
number of his fellow-men, and we question 
if there be not a few erratic minds—such, for 
instance, as Blake’s — which can never be 
fully understood. Criticism has yet much 
to clear up in regard to Turner. Mr. Ham- 
erton approaches him in a spirit of loyal yet 
independent devotion, careful neither to fall 
into an attitude of unqualified worship like 
Ruskin, nor into the opposite contemptible 
method of applying to a great man too small 
a standard. But a successful antidote to the 
errors of Ruskin’s teachings could be looked 
for only from a mind which should join to a 
greater breadth and poise of judgment than 
Ruskin’s something of Ruskin’s genius and 
penetrating insight. 


Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates. By Lady 
Anne Blunt. New York: Harper & Bros. 
A book by a woman on such a subject as 

this cannot fail of readers. Their number 

will be increased by learning that the au- 
thor, known in her maiden days as the La- 
dy Anne Isabella (or, more familiarly, Lady 

Annabel) Noel, is the granddaughter of Lord 

Byron, the only daughter of his only daugh- 

ter. But, although she had a poet for a grand- 

sire, her mother, Lady Lovelace, was a math- 
ematician, and her grandmother, Lady Byron 

—with whom Lady Anne Blunt spent more 

of her early years than with her parents— 

had a positive, practical turn of mind. It 
is from the maternal side that Lady Anne 
appears to inherit her intelligence. There 
is no imagination in this book, no fancy, no 
speculation—a very strong proof of the wri- 
ter’s lack of these tendencies, as there was 
everything to inspire them in her field and 
mode of travel. The volume, which might 
advantageously be cut down to half its pres- 
ent bulk, is written in a simple, frank style, 
clear and pleasant from the excellence of its 
English: here and there are occasional slips 
of grammar, such as well-educated people 
often make in speaking, but which should 
have been corrected by the author before 
going to press. The diction is very good, 
forcible at times, yet curiously limited: the 
writer has hardly any term of praise except 

“honest”? —a high one, certainly, but evi- 

dently bestowed without regard to its strict 

significance, as the French make use of dave. 

Merry” is another favorite expression of 

hers, and the only one she employs to de- 

scribe happiness, hilarity, lightness of heart, 
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good spirits, contentment. There is a nat- 
ural relation between this restricted vocab- 
ulary and the narrow range of interest, per- 
ception and emotion which the narrative dis- 
closes. If these had been wider and more 
varied in the author, the book would have 
been more agreeable reading: it would have 
lost, however, the peculiar character which 
it possesses as the production of a mind so 
alert and well informed, and at the same 
time so bounded. If the intellectual or cul- 
tivated element had predominated, the moral 
qualities, which now stand out so strikingly, 
might have been overshadowed. What is 
most to be regretted is the total absence of 
picturesqueness: Lady Anne has no power 
either of recounting or describing —the lat- 
ter a very odd lack in a person who can 
sketch with much spirit, as may be discov- 
ered in the illustrations, despite the painful 
flatness and paleness of the wood-cutting. 
The Blunts left-England for the East late 
in November, 1877, apparently with no ob- 
ject in view except a good winter climate 
remote from the haunts of fellow- creatures 
of their own race. In this respect the jour- 
ney may be considered a failure, since they 
suffered severély from cold during the first 
three months, and as much from heat during 
the last month. Although they had never 
been in the valley of the Euphrates or Meso- 
potamia before, they had already made ac- 
quaintance with the East, even with the des- 
ert, so that they knew some of the difficulties 
and hardships they were sure to encounter. 
From the outset they met with discourage- 
ment: it was impossible to obtain informa- 
tion about their route before starting; there 
was no established communication between 
the Mediterranean seaboard and the towns 
which must be the base of their expeditions 
into the desert, much less between those 
towns; the Russo- Turkish war was at its 
height, involving every part of the Turkish 
dominions in disorder, and there was a bad 
feeling throughout them toward England. 
Their start was a regular leap into the dark, 
and nothing could surpass the pluck and per- 
sistence with which they set out, without a 
single item of reliable information, and made 
their way from point to point, contending with 
dissuasion, opposition and total absence of 
directions to their journey’s end. Now and 
then Lady Anne breaks into a little exulta- 
tion over the advice and warnings they set at 
naught, but except that she and her husband 


were not robbed or murdered her friends 
could hardly have foretold worse evils for 
her than those which she underwent. It was 
no journey for a woman, and most American 
readers will think that the fine dispositions 
she made proof of were thrown away on a 
very undesirable experience. 

The regular Mediterranean steamer put the 
Blunts ashore at Scanderoon (or Alexandret- 
ta), where they hired ponies and a Turkish 
guide for Aleppo, four days’ journey from the 
coast. We use the plural for convenience, as 
Lady Anne’s voice is never raised on these 
occasions except to record her husband’s res- 
olutions. Their rations, which had to be laid 
in before starting, were few and simple, as 
may he inferred from her remark: “ With 
bread and onions one may travel far.” The 
account of the first night’s lodging seems ex- 
traordinarily rough for a lady travelling for 
her pleasure, or her husband’s, or for anything 
but necessity. They slept in a khan, or inn 
—four mud walls and a roof of thatch, the 
earth being the only floor—on a platform 
raised to keep the sleepers out of reach of 
reptiles, side by side with ten or a dozen 
peasants, Lady Anne’s next neighbors being 
a boy with the whooping - cough and a snor- 
ing muleteer, and the cats crept round them 
and sniffed their faces all night. But these 
quarters were comfortable and civilized com- 
pared with some with which they had to put 
up afterward. At Aleppo their indefinite plans 
took shape: they resolved to join the Anazeh, 
the most powerful and numerous of the Bed- 
ouin tribes, and follow them in their winter 
wanderings, a feat which it was said no Eu- 
ropean had performed before. The Anazeh 
occupy the left bank of the Euphrates; the 
Shammar, the second tribe in strength and 
numbers, the right bank. Perpetual warfare 
exists between them, carried on by incessant 
skirmishing and marauding, culminating from 
time to time in general engagements and 
pitched battles. Travellers in the valley of 
the Euphrates are emphatically between Scyl- 
la and Charybdis. The Turks are the nom- 
inal rulers of the country, and foment dissen- 
sion among the native tribes, whose better 


understanding might endanger the suprem- | 


acy of the Porte; their officials are notorious- 
ly corrupt and cruel; they are suspicious of 
strangers, and the very forms of justice are 
disregarded by them. Besides the recognized 
powers, there are the camp- followers, as we 
should say, of both tribes, and bands of rob- 
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bers doing an independent business, from 
whom neither the egis of British citizenship, 
nor safe-conducts from Turkish authorities, 
nor passes from the Arab sheyks, are any pro- 
tection. The sheyk of the Anazeh was named 
Jedaan, that of the Shammar, Faris—both men 
of mark, heroes of many daring exploits and 
romantic adventures. To Jedaan the Blunts 
determined to go, and as nobody could tell 
them where he was, nor, had that been known, 
how to reach him, the pair plunged into this 
whirlpool of doubt and danger. 

Their wanderings in this quest are like 
nothing so much as the Hunting of the 
Snark. On leaving Aleppo their party con- 
sisted of half a dozen men of different nation- 
alities and religions, but all inhabitants of that 
country, acting as muleteers, guides, escort ; 
but none were of much use in any capacity 
except Hanna the cook, a Syrian Christian, 
rather a cowardly, calfish body, who constant- 
ly developed good qualities, and was the only 
one who stuck to them to the last. The rest 
turned out traitors, spies, thieves or some 
equally unpleasant types, and were always 
decamping, sneaking away or being sent off, 
to be replaced by others as unreliable. Their 
beasts, too—camels, horses, asses—were con- 
stantly exchanged, so that the white. donkey 


- and Mr. Blunt’s noble mare Hagar are the 


only old friends at the end of the journey. 
Their ¢mpedimenta were carried on two mules, 
one load being the tent, utensils and provis- 
ions, the other their personal effects in two 
bags; but as these also held the cloaks, boots 
and other presents for the dignitaries with 
whom they might fall in, there was not much 
room for changes of raiment: indeed, the 
length of the intervals at which it could have 
been possible for Lady Anne to wash herself 
or change her clothes oppresses the imagina- 


_ tion. Their bedding was composed of an oil- 


skin cloth, Turkey carpets and quilts to lie 
upon, with the same number of articles as 
covering. Between these, the oil-cloth being 
undermost and uppermost, they slept in the 
open air, or in a tent where icicles formed 
in Mr. Blunt’s beard. They worked south- 
ward, following the course of the Euphrates 
for five or six hundred miles, encamping at 
night, living principally upon the game which 
Mr. Blunt shot by day, riding from ten to forty 
miles at a march, sometimes in pouring rain, 
Sometimes through bitter cold, often over 
ground so stony or muddy that the horses 
stumbled at every step. This misery was re- 
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lieved by brilliant, bracing days, by long gal- 
lops over grassy stretches gay with flowers, 
where they were inspirited by the light air 
of the desert, by the beautiful river-scenery, 
and amused by curious chance acquaintance 
presenting every type of Eastern nomad, from 
the Arab chief to the commercial traveller. 
The oddest of these was “a venerable-look- 
ing man with a long white beard, and the 
remains of a green turban upon his head. 
He greeted us gravely, but in a rather sin- 
gular fashion, with the words, ‘ Starboard- 
port, goddam,’ and went on to explain that 
he knew our language, having served in 
Colonel Chesney’s expedition forty years 
before.” 

At the small towns where they occasionally 
stopped every effort was made to deter them 
from going farther, and at Bagdad, their south- 
easternmost point, the Turkish governor, Akif 
Pasha, made so determined an attempt to de- 
tain them that, with true English contempt 
for the law of other countries, they actually 


, Stole off, which was by no means easy. From 


Bagdad they turned northward and followed 
the Tigris, leading the same sort of life, still 
pursuing the phantom Jedéan, who seemed 
to partake of the nature of mirage, until by 
accident they fell into the arms of his sworn 
foe, Faris, sheyk of the Shammar. The ac- 
count of their short sojourn with this young 
man, of his powers and personal ‘attractions, 
of the affection which the three instantaneous- 
ly felt for one another, and of the oath of broth- 
erhood between the Bedouin and Mr. Blunt, 
forms the pleasantest episode in the book. 
“ They took hold of each other by the girdle 
with their left hands, and holding their right 
hands up, as appealing to Heaven, they re- 
peated the prescribed form of words very 
seriously, for this is a pledge no Bedouin 
ever takes lightly. Faris began: ‘O God! 
O my God!’ and Wilfrid repeated after him, 
each perhaps twenty times; then ‘ By God, 
by my God;’ ‘through God, through my God;’ 
‘ brothers to-day, to-morrow and hereafter ’— 
an oath as impressive as those of our mar- 
riage-service, and considered quite as bind- 
ing by those who take it. This pledge of 
brotherhood once taken cannot be dissolved. 
. . » Personal combat is henceforth not al- 
lowed, even if the tribes of the two brothers 
should afterward be at war ; nor can the prop- 
erty of a brother be seized by a brother or by 
any of his people. The swearers have, on the 
contrary, a right to aid and assistance in case 
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of need; and a brother if called upon is bound 
to avenge his brother’s quarrel.” 

As they had found what they wished for, 
Bedouin society, the desert, good weather, 
and a brother to boot, it is difficult to under- 
stand why they only stayed with the Sham- 
mar six days; but after that they moved on. 
They had a rendezvous with Mr. S——, the 
English consul at Aleppo, at a small town on 
the Euphrates, and “ were wild for news of 
Europe ;” but their friend did not meet them 
at the appointed place and time, or at any- 
thing near either, and when they got their 
letters they did not open them for a month, 
concluding that if the news was good it would 
keep, if bad it might spoil the rest of their 
trip. So, stung by the gadfly, they went on 
their way as before, until they overtook Je- 
daan, sheyk of the Anazeh. Here the Blunts 
had all the conditions which they desired, but 
only remained with these new friends three 
days. They then pushed farther into the wil- 
derness on a diplomatic errand.to the chief 
of another tribe, hoping to bring about peace ; , 
in which, as may be supposed, they were un- 
successful. They bought some fine horses, 
turned their faces toward the sea, and, still 
riding hard, camping out, living from hand 
to mouth, and roughing it at a great rate, 
they reached the beaten track of travel at 
Damascus on the 16th of April, 1878, and 
so to Beyrout, whence home. 

Lady Anne Blunt’s narrative, with her hus- 
band’s half dozen dry, well-written supple- 
mentary chapters, gives a clear notion of the 
politics of the Arabs, which may be interest- 
ing to persons deeply concerned in the East- 
ern Question, but which seem to us less im- 
portant than any similar matter, except per- 
haps the home-policy of our own Indians. 
The Bedouins have traits which remind one 
of them, especially their contempt for the 
tribes which have consented to abandon a 
nomadic, predatory existence and become ag- 


ricultural and pastoral people—“ mere rayah | 


and fellahin,” mere drudges and serfs. But 
the Arab character is much more elevated 
and attractive than that of our poor redskins. 
Many delightful anecdotes are given con- 
firming the old romantic ideas of Arabian 


hospitality, generosity, dignity, delicacy and 


fidelity to a promise: the chivalrous figure 
of the Saladin of the Za/sman appears as the 
type and representative of his race to this day. 
Lady Anne is also at pains to rehabilitate the 
camel, which she says has been shamefully 
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traduced, and restore its old reputation for 
patience, sagacity and affection. The book 
abounds in matter about horses and horse- 
manship, some of which no doubt is new, 
and all interesting. 


A History of the Church of England. By 
G. G. Perry, M.A. . With an Appendix 
containing a Sketch of the History of the 
P. E. Church in the U. S., by J. A. Spen- 
cer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This work is divided into numbered sec- 
tions or paragraphs, and designed mainly 
for students—Church students, as the reader 
will soon perceive, Canon Perry being every 
inch a Churchman. A compend of the kind 
was needed. It would properly come from 
one devoted to his theme; and who could 
be more so than a Tory High-Churchman ? 
The general reader will know how to allow 
for the writer’s bias, and will seldom be mis- 
led by it, while it adds spice and movement 
to the narrative. 

The ups and downs of the Anglican Church 
have been closely associated with those— 
some would here reverse the expression and 
say the downs and ups—of English liberty. 
The history of the one thus marches with 
that of the other. Our author has consist- 
ently endeavored to keep this circumstance 
out of view, and to confine himself closely to 
his special subject. The Church he would 
rescue as far as possible from any responsi- 
bility for the mishaps which attended the 
progress of civil freedom, but he does not 
go far out of his way for that purpose, and 
is sometimes as decided in his statement of 
the compliances of the hierarchy with the ab- 
solutist designs of the Tudors and Stuarts as 
most liberals could desire. The pope and 


the Catholics he treats with distinguished _ 


consideration, and is more markedly and 
uniformly severe on the Brownists, Ana- 
baptists, Independents, Presbyterians and 
dissenters in mass. The stagnation of the 
Church in the eighteenth century he freely 
and deploringly admits, but is very sparing 
in the credit allowed to John Wesley for 
breaking it up and injecting, as by a force- 
pump, new vitality into the veins of an ap- 
parently effete body. No concession is in. 
any way made to dissent. We may add 
that there is no distinct and pervading rec- 
ognition of religion as distinct from eccle- 
siasticism. The book has no morale. This,. 
however, may be all right in a theological: 
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textbook designed for the students of a par- 
ticular system of dogma; and it may be all 
the more consistent with the historic spirit, 
which takes small account of abstract right 
and wrong, but leaves them to unfold them- 
selves from the envelope:of facts. 

In the Reformation Parliament under 
Henry VIII. the spiritual outnumbered the 
temporal peers in the proportion of forty- 
eight to forty-four. The Church owned 
one - fifth of the property of the kingdom. 
The spoliation of the abbeys at once over- 
threw this preponderance of representation 
and wealth. It strengthened the nobility, 
so much prostrated by the wars of the Roses. 
The blow which fell upon the hierarchy in 
the next century was dealt by the Commons. 
It fell upon the nobility as well. In the reign 
of Anne, the great benefactress of the Church, 
came somewhat of rehabilitation in its tem- 
poralities. Had it then risen to the level of 
its opportunity and its calling, it would have 
attained a position very different from that it 
actually occupied a century later. But it took 
the color of the court and the times. “Under 
two kings alien and indifferent, and three 
generations of free-thinking peers and phi- 
losophers, it sank into atrophy with scarce 
a struggle. When the reaction of the nine- 


teenth century set in it had to deal with an 
increasingly intelligent commonalty, fully 
half of whom repudiated its ritual and its 
right to political power. 

At the beginning of the new era Canon 
Perry very naturally stops, as an historian 
of the-Middle Ages would with the Renais- 


sance. The Church of to-day is in many 
respects transformed. Kingsleys, Farrars 
and Stanleys have become not only possi- 
bilities, but leaders. Its temporalities have 
been pared down. Tithes have gone down 
before the blows of reform. Absolute cler- 
ical sway in the two great universities has 
been overthrown. The common school has 
ceased to be an appendage of the rectory, 
and a system of popular education has been 
established which knows nothing of the su- 
premacy of the Church. Disestablishment 
lowers gloomily over the horizon of the fu- 
ture, and has already fallen upon the Irish 
branch. The spiritual lords have practical- 
ly ceased to be a part of the legislature of the 
kingdom. The bench of bishops sits solitary 
in a corner of a House of Peers which has 
itself been shorn of much power, and num- 
bers but a small minority of the entire episco- 
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pate, home and colonial. The Church, in 

fact, is rapidly coming down from its pride 

of place and taking its stand on the platform 

of the voluntary system by the side of the dis- 

senters. Private contributions promise to be 
soon its principal means of support. The - 
endowments of the new sees and the build- 
ing of the hundreds of new churches have 
come mainly from that source. The Church 
of England is richer actually, and for its legit- 
imate work stronger, than ever before. Pres- 
tige, the peerage and the Prayer-Book—all 
of them valuable possessions—it still holds. 
Yet it has ceased to be the same body. Its 
ancient and characteristic form belongs to his- 
tory. Canon Perry writes wittingly, though 
not confessedly, from the standpoint of a 
Mosheim. He looks back from the present 
upon a detached past. 

In 1710 the last of the High-Church mar- 
tyrs, Dr. Sacheverell, was at the height of his 
triumph and renown. The queen had been 
stopped in the street and made to hurrah for 
him and his cause. The Church of England 
“had controlled the elections and returned a 
Parliament devoted to its interests. . ... The 
non-conformists saw that their cause was 
hopeless. . ; . Parliament voted the erec- 
tion of fifty new churches out of public funds. 
The House of Commons declared that it would 
receive the recc dations of the Lower 


House of Convocation ‘with particular ve- 


gard ;’ and the clergy, with the exception of 
the bishops, became the ruling power in the 
state.”” Prussia made overtures for adopting 
the Anglican system, and arrangements were 
made for its introduction into Hanover by 
way of preparing the elector for his ap- 
proaching post of head of the English 
Church. These foreign successes were not 
to happen. The first two Georges were to 
remain scarcely Anglican, even nominally, 
and Frederick II. was to be left unpanoplied 
to the assaults of Voltaire. All this reads 
strangely to us now, even as history. But 
what we really see, after a fall proportioned 
to so remarkable a rise, is perhaps stranger 
still: a communion second to none in wealth, 
enlightenment, character and activity, and to 
no other Protestant organization in numbers, 
with a hundred and fifty English-speaking 


bishops distributed over the globe and sup- 


plied, almost every man of them, with a 
substantial and flourishing diocese. It has 
the ‘respect of all the so-called “ dissenting ” 


sects. The largest of them, that of Wesley, 
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has never repudiated a filial relationship to it. 
Others, with a keen perception of the source 
of conservative strength, are preparing to im- 
itate its formulated scheme of worship. Its 
terminology is familiar to everybody, and 
quotations from its Prayer- Book seem al- 
most as common as quotations from its trans- 
lation of the Bible—twin publications, in fact. 

Many of the foremost men of America, as well 
as of England, are claimed for its fold. That, 
deprived of state support and freed from state 
responsibility, this time - honored society 
should approve itself so efficient in the pro- 
motion of the legitimate ends of a religious 
body speaks well for the elasticity of Anglo- 
Saxon institutions and the future of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. : 

- Mr. Spencer’s sketch of the Church in the 
United States isa slight one. Its progress in 
Virginia, since in its old form it went down 
under the weighty blows of Patrick Henry 
and Thomas Jefferson, was for a long time 
retarded by the circumstance. of its having 
been the Established Church. In the rest 
of the Old Thirteen it did not labor under 
that drawback. But in all it suffered from 
the animosity engendered by the Revolution 
and the events of the subsequent decades 
against everything English. Its modern 
start thus began late. Since 1820 its growth 
has been from 9 bishops and 301 presbyters to 
an episcopate of 62 and a priesthood of 3211. 
It is remarkable among our other Protestant 
denominations for having never been divided 
by secular politics—a good and fortunate 


trait. 


The American Plant-Book. For the Conve- 
nient Preservation and Analysis of Pressed 
Flowers, Ferns and Grasses. By Harlan 
H. Ballard and S. Proctor Thayer. New 
York: Daniel Slote & Co. 


A practical book like this is almost out of 
the province of a fallible critic. Its merits 
can only be tested by trial, and the surest 
proof of its excellences will lie in its ability 
to meet the wants of the collector — wants 
which no one else can divine, and which he 
himself often has occasion to extend or mod- 
ify according to circumstances. If ‘tried and 
true,” such a book becomes a valued friend, 
and we recommend not only the botanical stu- 
dent, but the lady who likes to preserve her 
pretty things, to put it to the proof. It is de- 
signed as a help for those who find the time 
and trouble required for preparing sheets an 
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impediment to their complete enjoyment of 
an herbarium, and is made up of good-sized 
sheets of thick paper, each faced by a full 
and complete schedule, in which every fresh 


acquisition may be classified and described. 


Sheets of gummed paper are enclosed, to be 
cut up in narrow strips and used to confine 
the specimens, and the whole is neatly and 
strongly bound in cloth, making a volume 
suitable for the collector’s drawer or the 
drawing-room table one too which, from 
its convenience and attractiveness, ought to 
tempt a few more young people into the 
ways of botanizers. 
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